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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Tuis note is written in the unforgettable week in which 
the world learned that the war was over. The objects 
for which so great a price has been paid have been secured. 
They have been secured in the sense that the menace 
which threatened the peace and freedom of the world has 
been destroyed. Whether in a more positive sense the 
hopes that inspired the struggle will be realized—the hopes 
of establishing a higher and nobler order of things than 
we have known in the past, of creating a family of peoples 
united by the bonds of justice and a common freedom, 
of brotherhood and opportunity for all—the future alone 
can show. Everything will depend on whether the qualities 
of courage, unselfish sacrifice, loyalty and fellowship so 
splendidly manifested in war can be effectively enlisted in 
the service of the constructive tasks of peace. 

When this number dealing with the home base was 
planned it was not foreseen that the war would be over 
before it appeared in print. Yet it is peculiarly appropriate 
that the first number of the Review to be published after 
the cessation of hostilities should be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the home base of missions. For a number given to 
this subject must inevitably have to do with questions 
which touch the heart of what the whole world is thinking 
of at this crisis. The intelligence and energies of mankind 
are concentrated on the building of a new world on the 
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ruins of the old and on refashioning the whole of political 
and social life in the light of the tremendous experiences 
through which men have passed. But the new order 
must rest on some spiritual foundation. Is that foundation 
to be the Christian faith ? Have Christians a vital part 
to play in shaping the new order ? Can they hope to play 
such a part unless they have a vision which takes in the 
world and a purpose that embraces mankind? Will any 
narrower outlook or lesser aim suffice ? The issues which 
every serious man is thinking about to-day lead us straight, 
if we are Christians, to the question of the world-mission 
of Christianity. 

This number makes no attempt to deal comprehensively 
with the home base of missions. Important aspects of the 
subject are left for future treatment. The number is in no 
sense a manual for workers at the home base. It will, we 
hope, serve a deeper purpose. In a degree that was hardly 
anticipated when the number was planned, the writers 
bring to the forefront questions which strike to the heart 
of the problem of the home base and compel us not only to 
reconsider our methods but to face afresh the presupposi- 
tions of all our work. 

The first paper touches the very foundation of Christian 
missions. Are our missionary efforts a purely human 
activity, one among the many forms of human endeavour 
and inferior in numbers, organization and material re- 
sources to governments, commerce and other powerful 
forces at work in human society? Or in spite of all our 
imperfect apprehension, weakness and unworthiness, is 
there behind our missionary preaching the power of 
eternal truth and of an abiding revelation and a purpose 
of unconquerable love? May we believe that the mis- 
sionary movement, in spite of its shortcomings, is the 
expression of something that belongs to the being and 
character of God Himself? It is to this question that 
Mr Brough seeks an answer. His contribution is his last 
gift to the missionary“cause which he so much loved. Before 
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the final proofs of the article were passed for the press 
he was carried off by an attack of pneumonia following on 
influenza. This last message was wrought out in much 
travail of mind under the experiences of the war acting upon 
a peculiarly sensitive and responsive nature. 

The minds which we have to interest in missions to-day 
are intensely absorbed in other things. It is therefore 
important to consider not only whether the missionary 
appeal is the expression of eternal truth but whether it 
has a real connexion with the ideas that govern men’s 
outlook to-day. Can it be stated in such a way as to go 
home to the man not of the first century or of the nine- 
teenth or even of 1914, but to the man of 1919? This is 
the question with which the second paper deals. 

It is no part of the purpose of this note to review the 
contents of the number. It is intended merely to suggest 
the connexion between the subject to which the number is 
devoted and the great world which stands on the threshold 
of peace facing an unknown and incalculable future. The 
articles, as has already been said, do not cover the whole 
range of the home base, but each deals with an important 
aspect of it. All gain an added meaning from the wider 
situation to which attention has been directed, and open 
up lines of thought along which we may travel far. 

At the end of the number two papers again bring 
us against those searching questions that once they are 
allowed a real entrance to our minds almost make us hold 
our breath. Mr Diffendorfer, in his paper on ‘ Developing 
a Dominantly Missionary Church,’ and still more directly 
Mr Mathews on ‘Some Unoccupied Fields at the Home 
Base,’ make us ask the question whether the outlook of the 
missionary societies is as large and bold as conditions in 
the world to-day demand; whether if we are to interest 
Christian men and women in considerable numbers in 
missions it is not necessary to imbue with the missionary 
idea those powerful agencies which shape and colour their 
thinking and determine their attitude towards the mis- 
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sionary appeal before it is ever presented to them ; whether 
the missionary movement if it is to live in the new world 
must not take a great leap forward and press into the 
throbbing heart and centre of the nation’s life, there to 
bear its witness to the claim of Christ to be Lord of the whole 
of human life; whether, in fact, the call that came to 
William Carey does not come again to this generation 
charged with as deep and full a meaning though differing 
in its application to changed conditions, bidding us face the 
large and central issues of our time and attempt great 
things for God and expect great things from God ? 

And here where the problem, fully apprehended, 
threatens most to overwhelm us with its impossible de- 
mands, we realize that the manifold problems of the home 
base are in the end one problem, and that a simple task 
of daily personal duty. If God is calling to our generation, 
then the chief need of the home base of missions is the 
open mind and childlike heart, growing more open and more 
childlike day by day, the adventurous spirit which reaches 
out to seize new truth and the faith that is not afraid to 
venture on new and untrodden paths. 


J. H. O. 
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THE ETERNAL SOURCE OF MISSIONS 


By J. S. B. BROUGH 


Dr Fospick has pointed out the curious liability of the 
individual and corporate Christian conscience to acquiesce 
in theories and conditions which are essentially unchristian, 
and that it is only when a challenge is definitely uttered 
that we realize how incompatible with our profession is 
what we have been accepting and tolerating. But once 
our eyes are opened, there must follow a struggle in which 
the only alternatives are victory and annihilation. Such 
was the case with slavery in the past; such, he claims, is 
now the case with war. There are many who maintain 
that the eruption of war among the nominally Christian 
peoples of Europe signals the death of Christianity. Dr 
Fosdick urges that it is rather a challenge to Christendom, 
now at last awakened to something like a true apprehension 
of the issue, to secure that for the future wherever Chris- 
tianity obtains war shall be impossible. 

But it is not only in the field of arms that these years 
of upheaval and of fire are trying and challenging Christen- 
dom. At last the general body of professing Christians 
is realizing not merely the immobilizing weakness but 
also the essential sinfulness of our divisions. We have 
begun to face with a humility that promises strength and 
candour, and with a fervour which recognizes but is not 
dismayed by accumulated difficulties, the intricate problems 
of history, experience and conviction which must be 
solved if the Body of Christ is ever to act decisively as 
one. We are realizing the challenge to Christian unity. 

In yet another direction we are beginning to under- 
stand that we have been content with far less than the 
true standard. Our Christian, like our political, horizon 
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used on the whole to be limited to the place or country 
in which we lived. Our local politics, our parochial 
activities, had few vistas opening upon wider fields. The 
peoples of India or of China, of Australia or of the New 
World, did not count for much in our ordinary thought of 
life and religion or in our idea of the kingdom of God. 

The average professing Christian has felt no world-wide 
obligation or fellowship, and has regarded ‘ foreign missions ’ 
as the boring fad of a few cranks. And indeed it is hardly 
to be wondered that so many sensible good folk have been 
unmoved, for the average presentation of the missionary 
cause is often lacking in sense, imagination and truthfulness. 

Here are we entrusted with the greatest cause and 
the biggest idea in the world, which rightly understood 
must enlist the enthusiasm, support and service of every 
single man who is at all an idealist and a Christian; a 
cause whose summons would rouse the adventurous and 
generous spirit which is present in all of us to some extent, 
but which a self-centred or localized religion may leave 
sleeping all our days; a cause which offers the one hope 
for the world, the one solution for the problems of our 
day and of the future; a cause which St: Paul called ‘ the 
secret’ of God revealed to us, the age-long purpose of 
God which involves the claiming and the winning for 
God in Christ of the world’s whole life—and yet in the 
matter of setting that cause before the members of God’s 
Church we have hardly begun to draw upon its wealth of 
stimulus and motive power, and of incentive to high 
endeavour and courageous venture for God. 

Individuals here and there, occasional groups and 
bodies, have pioneered us, but so far the main body of 
the Christian community has not seen the big view. 

The average local missionary meeting is attended by 
a few of the faithful and is often concerned with detail 
almost to the exclusion of central principles. The missionary 
message has so often been given as a thing apart from 
ordinary Christian life that it has not touched the ordinary 
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Christian; or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
ordinary Christianity has been so preached and practised 
that it has little affinity to a world crusade. 

Four years of war have produced a considerable stream 
of books and articles from widely differing sources which 
agree with startling unanimity that in Great Britain 
something between seventy and ninety per cent of our 
manhood has no vital connexion with any form of organized 
or institutional religion, and regards all forms of church 
life with an indifference that borders closely on aversion. 
A large number of factors have gone to produce this total 
result, but it seems undeniable that predominant among 
them is the poverty and unattractiveness of our normal 
church life, its apparent remoteness from the ordinary 
concerns of the average man, and its air of smug respect- 
ability and cautious safety. The general life of the average 
professing Christian does not move men by its self-sacrifice 
nor does it challenge conventional standards. The great 
majority of our countrymen have shown themselves quite 
magnificently ready to respond to a call they could under- 
stand, but they have not recognized in the voice of the 
Church of Christ any note as rousing and compelling as 
that of country and of home. 

We know, of course, that such an impression of organized 
religious life is not wholly fair, and that it is in a measure 
due to ignorance of much that is noble and candid in that 
life. But there is an unhappy amount of bite in the 
criticism made of us which concentrates on our lack of 
truth, our lack of love and our lack of life. We are held 
to be out of touch with reality in respect of God or man ; 
we are seen disastrously wanting in true fellowship among 
ourselves or with those outside our borders; we give an 
impression of insincerity—a readiness to be guided by what 
is superficially expedient rather than by principle. 

Inevitably this false orientation of our general religious 
life has very serious consequences in the missionary sphere, 
and it is to this rather than to defects in specialized mis- 
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sionary propaganda (which indeed has improved greatly) 
that we must trace the inadequacy of our missionary 
effort in view of the almost unlimited opportunities and 
claims of the world situation. It is the amount of accuracy 
in the criticism and not the frequency of its utterance 
that really matters, but that frequency (from within our 
ranks as well as from without) has helped much to stab 
our consciences awake. 

We seem, then, to be called to get back to first principles 
and to explore with renewed persistence the treasures of 
God and of His message and purpose. We require a fresh 
direction of impulse, a revised scale of values; for it has 
been made clear to us that our normal standards differ 
disastrously from those of God. 


I 


On what does our idea of life rest? Surely on our 
idea of God. Man’s apprehension of God, and reaction 
to that apprehension, has been ‘a long progressive process. 
We have passed through stages which emphasized or 
combined various aspects of Him: the fear of the Un- 
known, the power of the Unknown, His greatness and 
remoteness, His immanence, His holiness, His love for the 
race and for the individual, His readiness to transform 
and sustain us, to communicate Himself to us. Each 
step towards understanding God more truly has produced, 
surely, though not always instantly or evenly, an advance 
in man’s ethical relationships and in his realized obligations. 

Now we are familiar with certain very important 
missionary motives which spring from our Christian 
understanding of God. The revelation in Christ and in 
the cross of His self-sacrificing love is a continual call to 
us to live by a kindred principle. Gratitude for what He 
has done urges us to give our lives to service instead of 
to personal inclination or profit. We realize that our 
advantages and privileges have no relationship to our 
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deserts, and must be regarded not as secluding barriers 
to preserve our pre-eminence but as urgent promptings 
to win for others what means so much to us. 

But have we sufficiently grasped that this Christian 
revelation of God is essentially the setting forth of a 
missionary Being, seeking others—not to punish but to 
love and help; seeking them for His own satisfaction as 
well as theirs ? 

God has been revealed to us as Father—making, sus- 
taining, guiding, loving—sending His Son to recover a 
world that was in large measure alienated from Him, to 
win back the people of that world for their sakes and His 
—at whatever cost to Him. 

God the Son came to live in a world that was His and 
yet was alien too, sharing its life to the full, giving His 
life to and for His creatures. 

God the Holy Spirit is for ever at work in this world 
that is so unfriendly, so rebellious, so apt to shut its doors 
against Him, to insult Him, slight Him, grieve Him. 

In effect the trinitarian statement of God is a missionary 
proclamation. God Himself is not content to remain 
aloof watching unmoved the frantic struggles of men, 
punishing their wrong-doing and rewarding their success. 
He is in the heart of the strife, urging, persuading, 
respecting, suffering—for God is love. 

Hence the challenge to Christendom, that we should 
as a whole gain a world outlook which claims and seeks 
to employ for God every activity of man everywhere, is 
something far greater and more deeply rooted than what 
is ordinarily understood as an appeal for foreign missions ; 
nothing less fundamental is at stake than whether the 
Church is to win and state by word and life the true nature 
of God. The missionary cause (as commonly regarded) is 
one instance of a general and essential principle rather 
than a separable concern. 

This has always been implicit in any claim to catholicity 
which regards the Catholic Church as commissioned to 
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preach the whole truth to the whole world for all time, 
but at any rate in Great Britain attention and controversy 
have concerned themselves so much with the ‘ truth,’ 
especially in relation to church doctrine and practice, 
that there has tended to be a serious neglect of the social 
and international scope of the Church’s work. We are in 
danger of repeating the mistake of the Judaizers in the 
early Church and of seeing ourselves more as the privileged 
maintainers of a peculiar inheritance—to which, indeed, 
we welcome proselytes—than as charged to carry the 
life and light and truth of God into every department of 
all human relationships everywhere. 

There is a further consequence of this missionary quality 
in the nature of God which is hinted at elsewhere in the 
New Testament but brought out with particular emphasis 
in the letter to the Ephesians, namely, that His creation 
has something to contribute to God Himself—not merely 
to the working out of His plans but, if one may put it so, 
to His own life. God is set before us as in some sense in- 
complete, His fullness unperfected, until every creature has 
brought Him its offering and ‘we all come... unto a 
Perfect Man ’—the Christ that is to be. Thus failure to 
try to win the world’s life for Him is not only a neglect of 
His wishes and commands, it is falsity to His nature. 

Moreover, on our side no single race—much less an 
individual—can reach a full understanding of God without 
the help of other individuals and races. We shall never 
understand the meaning of the Gospel we preach until 
we have carried it to India, China and Africa, and have 
received back from them the insight that they can give 
into the heart of that Gospel. 

God being what He is cannot be understood by us 
unless we have in us a real measure of His missionary nature, 


and unless our knowledge of Him is enriched from world- 
wide sources. 
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II 


Our consideration of the eternal source of missions in 
the nature of God leads us on to the implications of the 
Incarnation. . 

Clearly the whole question turns on the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. If He were only man—a prophet however 
wise, a benefactor however good—there could be no claim 
that He had brought us the final revelation of God on the 
acceptance or refusal of which must hang the growth of the 
whole world ; we should be charged with no message of 
reconciliation which should be the good news for all our 
race ; Christianity would be one of a number of ways by 
which men might try to work their way towards God ; 
the absoluteness and universality would have gone from 
our obligation, and missions might indeed be an optional 
concern but not more. 

If He were only God—however loving—He would 
remain unknowable. His time on earth would have been 
no more than playing at manhood; His work for man 
would have been that of a patron and not of a brother ; 
He could not have made us at one with the Father. God 
would be still remote from the trials, sufferings, tempta- 
tions, hopes and strivings of His creatures. 

As His presence on earth would have given us no real 
fellowship with His nature, so it would not have laid upon 
us any fellowship or responsibility in His work for man- 
kind—there would be no universal missionary obligation. 

But on the Christian understanding of Him as true God 
and true man, not only do we see in the Incarnation the 
focusing and making intelligible of God’s missionary 
heart in this supreme enterprise for and among His 
children ; not only do we find a final revelation of God 
valid for all men of all races and times; not only are we 
charged with a message which we withhold at our peril, 
a message of forgiveness and hope, of example and strength, 
but also we are drawn ourselves into the heart of His 
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action. The sacramental principle—whereby God uses 
the external and temporal to mediate the eternal and 
spiritual, which running through all God’s dealing with 
man finds its supreme expression in the Incarnation—that 
principle requires that we should be the outward and 
visible means through which God seeks to give His truth 
and light and life to our brother men. It is thus that 
we ourselves have been made partakers in the Christian 
inheritance, and it is thus that God plans to enrich the 
whole world. 

The Incarnation is working outwards through mankind 
along the channels of men and women who have been 
brought into union with Him, a divine society not itself 
a static reservoir of grace but a transmitter through which 
passes the very life of God. The kindling flame does not 
fall out of the sky—one loving soul sets another soul on 
fire. Some human agency is demanded—through a book, 
a glance, a word, long days of companionship—it may be 
years of reasoning and appeal—or the company of the 
faithful at worship: then, through that sometimes appar- 
ently trivial outward means the contact is established and 
the power of God is released. 

Our missionary function is part and parcel of the sacra- 
mental principle, and that corporate or church life in and 
through which we have received and realized God, . His 
power in our lives and our high calling, was created by Him 
as His organization for winning the world. That was the 
aim of the Church’s founding, and the fulfilment of that 
purpose is an essential condition of the Church’s health. 


Ill 


This brings us to consider our own nature as human 
beings, and what that means in God’s missionary plans. 

We are men, not merely animals, in that we have been 
given the power to question and to choose—with the 
consequent responsibility for our actions and their results, 
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That is to say, God has entrusted to our employment some 
of His own power, and depends on us in some measure for 
the doing of His work and the accomplishing of His pur- 
poses. Only omnipotence could have created free beings; 
a power that did not itself possess freedom could not have 
imparted it to others. But that creation implies self- 
limitation. In creating man God submitted Himself in a 
measure to man. 

The consequences of a misuse of this permitted liberty 
of ours have been brought home to us dramatically by these 
years of war, and many of us who had evaded the problem 
of suffering have now been driven to explore the meaning 
of God’s self-limitation, and of our tremendous place in His 
scheme. 

The popular understanding of God’s omnipotence leaves 
out of count the conditions inherent in His plan of having 
men in His universe. He is thought of in terms which are 
appropriate to the arbitrary genii of the Arabian Nights, 
but which do not apply to God as revealed by Christ; 
as a consequence we and our function are inadequately 
realized. 

‘He is Almighty—can do anything without any quali- 
fication. Why, then—irrespective of us—does He not stop 
the war?’ Such thought of God postulates a fatalistic 
conception of human life in various degrees of articulate- 
ness, and this often unrecognized fatalism is the underlying 
cause of much indifference to missions. 

* Why should people go to India to teach Christianity ? 
Why should we help to send missionaries to China? The 
people there have highly developed civilizations, and 
religions older than ours. God is Almighty. If He wanted 
them to be Christians He would have made them so. 
Aren’t you trying to be wiser than God ?’ 

Once more we are driven back to the fundamental 
‘truth, about man this time. The missionary obligation is 
inherent in our manhood. It is because we are beings of 
such powers and possibilities that so long as God main- 
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tains His scheme we are necessary to Him in His revelation 
of Himself to mankind. Having given us these powers, 
God does not arbitrarily override them. It is a valuable 
missionary study to trace through the gospels God’s 
scrupulous respect for human personality. Our Lord’s 
account of the Temptation shows how large this bulked 
in the problem of His ministry. Such a study suggests 
far-reaching considerations with regard to our evangelistic 
and pastoral work. 

There is, particularly among young people, a general 
impatience of all traditionalism that is unverified by current 
experience. In every department of life men’s inclination 
is to throw over the theories and conventions of the last 
generation, who with their forbears are held responsible for 
the catastrophe of our world. Hence all the older views of 
life are discredited unless they can make good their case. 
Everywhere people are demanding a re-examination of the 
basis of human relationships—ethical, commercial, spiritual. 
This does not necessarily imply a spirit of licence—indeed 
it goes often with a strong sense of discipline. It is a 
genuine demand for a standard which rests on funda- 
mental truth and not on an artificially built tradition. 
Similarly much of the questioning in matters of faith 
springs from a deeply reverent respect for truth, which 
hopes to find that the tradition is true but regards it as 
dishonest to acquiesce merely because of a tradition. 

In the field of missionary appeal we have the same 
process at work. Men are prepared to consider missionary 
questions, but they are not prepared to give enthusiastic 
adherence to any enterprise which they do not feel to be 
closely related to reality. 

The old motives hold good—the message of the Incarna- 
tion, the Cross and Resurrection, the call of fellowship and 
service, but men want to be shown that their missionary 
bearing is real. The apathy which was so common in the 
past is traceable largely to the inadequate presentation 
of our faith in relation to life as a whole. We failed 
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to link it on to the passions and enthusiasms of our 
people. 

Now we have a general readiness to respond to the call 
of sacrifice provided that the cause is great enough and that 
the call seems genuine; it matters enormously for the whole 
future of mankind that we should make plain to this genera- 
tion the vision of the world-wide kingdom of God in terms 
which belong to their own thought and experience, and that 
we should show that the foundations of that kingdom rest 
upon eternal verities in the nature of God, in the nature 
of Jesus Christ and in the nature of man. 


J. S. B. Broucnu 





THE APPEAL OF THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE TO THE MAN OF 1919 


By E. SHILLITO 


In the seventeenth century there wandered through 
England a man seeking in vain for some voice which would 
speak to his ‘ spiritual condition’; at last his heart leaped 
for joy when One drew near who could so speak; ‘ when 
all my hopes in them, and in all men were gone so that I 
had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could I tell what 
to do; then, oh! then I heard a voice, which said, ‘‘ There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition,” 
and when I heard it, my heart did leap for joy.’ What 
that great heart desired all men who are spiritually awakened 
desire ; they seek for a voice to speak to their spiritual 
condition ; and Christ has still the word. 

It becomes therefore the task of the Church of Christ 
to be the instrument through which that voice speaks ; 
but the spiritual condition, though it always remains the 
same in its innermost character, varies in its emphasis and 
presents its demands from differing points of view. The 
available points of contact between the Gospel of Christ 
and the seeking soul may vary from age to age; the form 
in which the eternal hunger of the soul makes itself felt 
and must be answered will not be the same in all men, 
nor will the answer of Christ be the same. Where the 
soul feels the pressure, there He draws nigh. He says, 
‘Thou ailest here and here.’ To know the fullness of His 
mind and to deliver it to the spiritual condition of the 
moment is the task of the witnessing Church. It will 
enter into direct relation with the souls of men, where 
they through the impact upon them of their own age are 
thrown back upon God. Its task to-day, therefore, is to 
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speak to the man of 1919 with his distinctive and all- 
absorbing experience. He must use to the full the re- 
action upon the soul from the tragedy of the war. Where 
in the Christian witness is there a word which will appeal 
to him most readily? Where do the witness and the 
seeker occupy common ground of interest ? 

In an appeal to the spiritual condition of 1818 it may 
have been necessary to keep the missionary cause in the 
background. There may have been good reason then for 
an apologetic tone. That is not so to-day; the work 
accomplished by the Church in the last century for non- 
Christian countries has become, as it reviews its history, its 
first line of defence; it is here that the Church should be 
sure of a hearing if its case is presented with wisdom and 
breadth of vision. The foreign missionary enterprise is 
strictly relevant to the mind of 1919. It deals with the 
concerns from which no thoughtful man can escape. Once 
it may have been considered an interest reserved for 
mature saints; to-day it might be made, and has been 
made already in many sections of the army, a concern of 
the average man. But if this is to be done they who 
have upon them this divine burden must be ready not 
only to work from the side of the Eternal Mind, as that 
is revealed in its hunger and its power in the Redeemer, 
but to mark how within man through the pressure of the 
things that are happening the Spirit of God has been at 
work ; both approaches are needed ; in the end these will 
meet. More mightily than all appeals of the preacher, 
the tragedy of the hour is preparing a way. To under- 
stand the mind of the man of 1919 may be a study of the 
Divine Hand in action. To enter into that mind with 
generous sympathy is to walk with God, for He it is who 
has been there before any human feet draw near. 

It is 1919; the spiritual background is not what it was 
when Carey sailed for India, or Giitzlaff moved by his 
appeals the souls of Livingstone or Hudson Taylor. The 
differences must be carefully studied. The strength of the 
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immediate appeal will depend not only upon the insight 
that knows the unchanging needs of the soul, but also 
upon the courage and freshness which provide for the 
differences as they emerge. 

The missionary appeal must be made to go direct to 
the baffled spirit of man as it wavers between a hope that 
seems too good to be true and a despair born of past dis- 
illusion. He cannot altogether cease to hope ;_ but neither 
can he set himself free from despair of the future before 
mankind ; for this is the trouble that vexes him, his fear 
for the human race; he thinks of himself, where he thinks 
at all, as wrapped up in the human family. He is a member 
of the crew, and he must not take to the boats. If he 
believes that there is a remnant called out of the world he 
must still think of it as an earnest of a redeemed humanity. 
A belief that the redemption of Christ cannot be enjoyed 
by any unless it is an effective offer for all is an axiom with 
the man of 1919. He must think of deliverance not only 
in terms of the individual life but also in terms of societies 
and nations. ‘He is only saved in a saved race.’ The 
scale of the human problem has come home to him in 
the war. There in letters of fire he has read the common 
destiny of the races of mankind. From the ends of the 
earth he has seen men of strange races come to struggle 
by his side and for him; henceforth he and they are one ; 
he must think of a religious faith, if he himself is to live 
by it, as a gift to be shared with them. 

The very men whose needs the missionary had sought 
to bring home, often to cold and listless ears, are now 
brought near; they are no longer strangers and foreigners ; 
if there is a household of faith at all they must 
be called into the circle. On this matter the spiritual 
condition of the man of 1919 is quite clear. If he is told 
of the Gospel as a creed for nations in the West, while the 
Kast can be left to its own religions, he will not listen for 
a moment. If he is bidden to think of the Faith of Christ 
and His ethical teaching as meant only for individual 
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souls, and not for nations in their commerce one with 
another, he will listen no more. The Gospel must be 
taken more seriously, he will demand; it is only trifling 
and even cowardly to fence off that arena from the control 
of Christ. Upon the interaction and interpenetration of 
the races of mankind, he sees that the destiny of the world 
depends in the immediate future. The discovery of the 
true relations between the great western peoples and the 
backward races has become the urgent and distinctive task of 
this generation. And the faith of the individual soul is in- 
volved in the provision of that true bond. Has the Church 
of Christ in His name anything to offer? Has the Church 
now to improvise a new departure, or has it already in 
being any work which shows its faith in this matter ? 
Has this vital problem become urgent for the Church now 
for the first time ? 

The answer is clear. In its missionary work the Church 
has revealed its faith, and in the record of that work it 
can give evidence that before this hour it had prepared 
for the hour. The answer was ready before the question 
was put. In this enterprise, however unworthily planned, 
the Church has kept the true scale; it has refused to 
allow its children to be content with anything less than 
the offer of a redeemed world to its Lord. Its missionaries 
have been a perpetual protest against any claim for 
Christianity that falls short of universal dominion. They 
have denied by their witness the unjust claims of nationality. 
The implicit logic of their action carried with it always 
the inference that the Gospel of Christ had its bearing 
upon the relations not only between individual lives but 
between peoples. They helped to keep quick and clean 
the conscience of the Church; and through them there 
was always a way whereby Christ with His universal 
claim could draw near. 

It may be true that the man of to-day will criticize 
the societies through which the Church has acted and even 
the policy and failure of individual missionaries. He will 
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not criticize the spiritual logic which underlies their 
work ; he will not be blind to their vision; because by 
other ways he has been led to feel the power of that logie, 
and if there is to be for him any vision of Christ at all, it 
must be the vision of a Christ in whom all the families of 
the earth are one. If anywhere, the true fellowship of these 
peoples will be found in Christ. For what are the alter- 
natives ? What is the problem of the races? Not as it 
was in 1818 but as it is in 1919. 

It is not chiefly an economic problem that distresses 
men. There is such a shrinking of the world, it is true, 
that wages in Glasgow or Liverpool may come to depend 
upon the economic conditions that hold in the Pacific. 
But this plain and admitted fact, terrible as it is in its 
possibilities, is not to be considered by itself. Nor is the 
race-problem political only, unless a deeper meaning is 
given to politics than it commonly bears. It is in reality 
a spiritual problem ; it is concerned with ideals and values. 
Nations must live together, but how can they live in the 
same house in peace unless they are agreed upon the 
meaning of human life, and upon its true values and its 
destiny ? If the nations must differ here, it would be of 
little value that they spoke the same tongue, or were 
linked by wireless telegraphy ; there could be no fellow- 
ship of an enduring kind. The quest of the moment 
must be for a reconciliation of all nations upon a certain 
interpretation of human life which will give common 
values and yet not rob the nations of their distinctive 
glories and commissions. 

The Christian Church claims that this interpretation 
is given in Christ and in Him alone, and in its missionaries 
it has made a venture upon this faith. Their work has 
been one long and amazing attempt to prove this to be 
true: that in Christ there is not only the eternal truth 
and grace of God, but also the way of life in which alone 
the races of mankind in fellowship will fulfil their calling 
in the fellowship of the Spirit. The missionary is an 
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earnest himself of that true relation between the men of 
different races ; by his very calling he is in a strange land 
not to receive but to give; for him the native can never 
be a man meant to serve him; he is there himself to serve 
the native. To this conception of service, as the ideal 
of communities in their relation one to another, the Church 
of Christ is committed. To it more and more the troubled 
minds of to-day are looking. When they see their need 
of some underlying truth to give to this ideal its authority, 
they will see it in Christ; and they will find that however 
much the Church may have forgotten this elsewhere, in 
the mission field it has taught not only in word but in 
deeds, and in the blood of its children, that he who is 
greatest must be the servant of all. Upon this principle 
the life of the world must be rebuilt. That message is 
relevant to all that is troubling the man of 1919. 

Races may be isolated one from another; they may 
be related as distant acquaintances who call now and then. 
Such isolation might provide relief from conflict ; but it 
would be a step backward ; by this we should know ‘ that 
the earth falls asunder, being old.’ But this solution is 
now impossible. 

Races may be related as master and bondservant ; 
the dominant race may be kindly and even indulgent, 
but so long as it represses the power of the subject people 
so that it cannot fulfil itself its action is unchristian. 
The evil of slavery lay in the power it gave to one man or 
group of men to thwart or to direct by violence the per- 
sonality which is sacred to God. The Church through its 
missionary enterprise has always witnessed against the 
creed that certain nations were called to be lords and 
others to be slaves. If ‘there is no longer Jew nor Greek,’ 
how can this false relationship be justified ? 

Again, races may be related as teacher and taught 
father and child. This is indeed a necessary stage but 
it cannot be an end ; and even when it is the only relation 
possible, it is important to remember how children are 
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trained to-day in all enlightened countries. Not a hundred 
years ago in this land children were treated as drudges 
in a new industrial system, They were regarded as economic 
forces. If the backward races are to be treated for a time 
as children, let it be as children are treated in the England 
of to-day, not in the England of 1818. But there can be 
no finality in this solution. The child-races must grow up 
to manhood. Another bond must then take the place of 
the temporary one. All these solutions men have had 
before them. They cannot offer them any stable hope for 
the world. Is there another left ? 

Here the advocate of the kingdom of God as it is re- 
vealed in Christ can speak to the spiritual condition of the 
man of to-day. There is still the way of brotherhood. 
There is One by whom the vision is offered of a world in 
which races shall be bound together in service one of 
another, each true to its own gifts and each at the same 
time giving its treasures to the common good. All that is 
greatest in the past of the nations has come through the 
gifts they have given. 


What they spent, they had 
What they gave, they have. 


The hope of the world lies in the vision not of a world-wide 
and cumbrous state but of a commonwealth of nations, 
knit together by the bond which is the only bond given 
by Jesus to His disciples. It is an ideal which waits 
to be tried, but already, without tarrying for any, the 
Christian Church has witnessed to the truth, made 
daring experiments, and reached a firm experience. That 
is now at the service of the nations. It is a time when the 
missionary must speak, because he is an expert in the field 
of study and action now before all men. 

These times are not meant for weaklings or cowards. 
The man of 1919 sees that. He is not attracted to a faith 
which is presented as a tame and even dull attitude to 
human life and its eternal setting. He feels instinctively 
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that Christianity so far has not been fairly presented to 
the world; it has had the adventure taken out of it; the 
pith has been lost. In his heart of hearts he begins to see 
that it is in reality a much greater thing than he had 
supposed. The claim of Christ to save the individual 
soul from sin carries in, it implicitly the claim to set that 
soul in its divinely appointed relations to other souls, and 
that cannot be unless there is also the claim that these 
relations are valid for nations as well as for individual 
souls. To work this out in practice is a great adventure ; 
and he fears that the Christian Church has often turned 
aside from its calling. But where has that Church, if 
anywhere, shown the audacity of a society that has been 
with Jesus ? Where can he catch the sound of the silver 
trumpet ? Surely if anywhere, this bold defiance of the 
world has been revealed in the venture of inissions. There 
the world has been viewed as a whole; ana the process 
of its life, still in the making, has been claimed for God. 
There the implications of the Gospel in its bearing upon 
the life of communities have been laid bare. To that 
work therefore the soul may be referred, when it contrasts 
the Church in its present accommodation to the world 
with the Church as it lived in the purpose of its Lord. 

This too must be remembered—there is a movement 
in the heart of the man of 1919 back to Jesus. He thinks 
that this One can speak to his spiritual condition. He 
cares less than his fathers did for the things which divide 
churches, and more for the mystery of Jesus Himself than 
for the words used concerning Him. He is prepared to 
believe that if any one has a word for this generation, He 
has. 

But where in its manifold life has the Church sought 
with singleness of mind to give Christ to the world ?_ Which 
of its works has least to fear from the judgment to which 
men are appealing to-day ? Who can stand when He 
appeareth ? Yet it has been for love of Him and of 
Him alone that the Church has carried through one of 
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its works. They who have been the representatives of 
the Church’s ministry in non-Christian lands have had 
but one concern, to offer Christ, and to let Him through 
them work out the fullness of His limitless purpose. In 
them the man of to-day will see the beginnings of the 
Great Experiment which he knows is involved in the 
Christian Faith. 

The Church may well be apologetic as it remembers 
much of its life and ministry ; it may humble itself as it 
thinks how often in this missionary enterprise it has been 
cold and loveless and the few have had to bear the burden. 
But the hour is passed for the faltering tongue to plead 
that a hearing may be given for foreign missions. Now 
this is seen to be its relevant word. This its line of im- 
mediate advance. This will prove to be the answer to 
the despair and the bewilderment of the world. The 
time has come therefore to set this enterprise boldly and 
continuously before men, for through it the voice of the 
One Lord can speak with authority and with comfort 
to their spiritual condition. 


E. SHILLITO 














ORGANIZATION AND LIFE 


By ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


I 


THE methods of work of two well-known men of letters 
have recently been described by those magazine writers 
to whom nothing is secret and by whom nothing is hid. 
One of these men was a novelist and the other an historian. 
Their processes of production were far removed from the 
ways of Scott and Gibbon. Instead of sitting down alone 
and writing out with their own hands the material gathered 
by experience and conversation and their own laborious 
and exacting research, these authors set about their work 
with the full equipment of a commercial agency or business 
organization. There were extensive and _ scientifically 
equipped offices, with investigating and recording clerks, 
card catalogues and filing cabinets of material, typists and 
their machines. The authors came in for regular office 
hours, to go over the materials prepared and to dictate 
from them the articles or books which would be subjected 
to various well-organized revising processes and then 
issued as the finished output. If the spontaneity and 
genius of literature have taken up the methods of business 
organization and efficiency it may be assumed that these 
methods have come to prevail almost everywhere. Factories 
of letters mean factories of all else. If literature can be 
organized and manufactured, why should not the same 
processes be applied, as they are, to patriotism, business, 
war, politics, religion and missions ? 

It is of course very different from the old days. A 
missionary from an old Pietist community on the continent, 
passing through New York City some years ago and visiting 
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one of the missionary boards in a great building of its own 
on the principal street and going through its scores of 
offices with a hundred and more employees and the equip- 
ment and organization of a modern business, was cast 
down by it all. It seemed to him an alien world into which 
he had come. His own mission was such a simple affair. 
Its home office was a back parlour in a family home and 
its machinery consisted of small groups of pious people 
with simple collections of their gifts, and of little more. 
But after all in literature and missions alike it is a matter 
of spirit and degree, Scott, writing his books with pen 
and ink on paper and scattering them by the tens of thou- 
sands by means of the printing press and the book trade, 
and Gibbon mastering his materials in great libraries and 
moulding them into his massive history are farther removed 
from Homer and Herodotus than we are from Scott and 
Gibbon. And the missionary transformation from St Paul 
to Carey is over a larger and wider chasm than from Carey 
to us. Even from Boniface to the founding of the London 
Missionary Society is a longer step and a more radical 
change than from the founding of our foreign missionary 
societies to their present development and organization. 
This elaboration of missionary machinery is not con- 
fined to the home administrative office. It is seen on the 
mission field. There the individual missionary speaking 
to men in conversation or in public address about Christ 
is now an inadequate representation of missions. There 
are great institutions, schools, hospitals, presses, industries. 
There are committees and conferences. Hundreds of agents 
are employed and must be supervised and paid. Many 
missionaries sit in offices just like secretaries at home and 
do their work by writing letters, or by deciding problems 
in whose immediate incidence upon life they do not share. 
And nowadays there is yet another region in which organiza- 
tion proposes to outdistance all that has been dreamed of 
in the past. And the past, it must be remembered, dreamed 
of agood deal. One needs only to read the lives of missionary 
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leaders both in Great Britain and in America in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, especially lives like Alexander 
Duff’s and Jeremiah Evarts’, to see that we have much 
less to teach them in the way of organization than we 
suppose. But we have something to teach even them and 
a great deal more to teach their generation. We are 
proposing now by publicity and advertisement, by the 
prudent use of the lessons of mass psychology, by parish 
organization and methods of benevolence, by the rational 
adaptation of principles of business efficiency and organiza- 
tion to ‘ sell foreign missions’ (this is the technical phrase) 
to the whole Christian public. As a capable advertising 
man wrote us : 


‘If some patriotic layman of the Presbyterian Church would put $250,000 
at the disposal of an advertising agency that I could name—not my own— 
that agency would give you plans for securing say treble or quadruple as 
much missionary money for the Presbyterian Church as has been raised any 
year yet, with less general overhead charges in proportion than it now costs, 
and with the big asset of vastly increasing, for future years, missionary good 
will.’ 

‘ Would this agency guarantee it?’ 

‘No, but with the experience of business as successfully promoted, with 
records that can be shown of big commercial undertakings in these days when 
men are thinking in world terms, I know it can be done.’ 


In other words, missions need in order to succeed only a 
sensible and courageous use of the methods of business 
organization. | 
As my friend’s letter shows, you must spend money 
in order to get it. That is now the larger part of the cost 
of missionary administration. The machinery and the 
expense of actually conducting missionary work, of using 
the money given and of directing the enterprise have 
increased little. Proportionately to the volume of the 
work they have much decreased. The large increase in the 
administrative expense of missionary boards has been in 
the home department, the promotion of intelligence and 
the collection of funds. Here, as the advertising men all 
inform us, ‘It is just a matter of how much you are willing 
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to spend. If you spend so much in promotion you will 
get so much. If you double your outlay you will double 
or more than double your income. It is recognized that 
the real power is in ideas, but the ideas are powerful 
in proportion as they are in circulation and circulation 
costs money. Of course a man can go around and if he 
is a vivid personality he can propagate the idea, but he 
represents outlay—his travel and his own cash value as 
a promoter. And the day is gone by for trusting to such 
personalities. We know now the psychology of the 
whole thing and a man like the prophets of one generation 
or two or three or a hundred generations ago is a waste as 
an individualistic itinerant. He needs to be used and to use 
others. A press agent, a wise advertising man, a campaign 
manager and a proper follow-up system would net a 
hundredfold bigger result from a prophet than you will 
ever get from a prophet let loose after the old style.’ 


II 


There is a kinship and yet an immense distance between 
this and the eager interest of the rapidly spreading talk 
about the lakeside long ago when Jesus was publishing His 
wonderful message and stirring men with His call, ‘ Come 
after Me and I will make you fishers of men.’ There is 
a resemblance and yet what a difference. 

What was Christ’s ideal and method for Himself ? 
There were no limitations in God, prescribing the form 
which the Incarnation should take. Jesus might have 
been born in any social level or in the way of any natural 
advantages. He might have come as the son of Cesar, 
as a man of wealth, or as a master of organization. He 
rejected all these forms of influence and deliberately 
subjected Himself to conditions which deprived Him of 
any method of action except simple personal influence. 
This is the last thing we should have descended to in His 
place. One of the first things we would do in setting out 
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to undo all wrong and establish all righteousness would be 
to enlist legislation and the forces of government which 
make legislation operative. We must change the order 
of society, we maintain. But Jesus would have nothing 
whatever to do with politics. He discouraged every effort 
to politicize His mission, and He entirely divorced His 
method from every suspicion or possibility of political 
entanglement. Next to the conviction that without 
legislation nothing of a radical or adequate character can 
be done, is our modern axiom that money is indispensable. 
We speculate on the power of wealth to produce moral 
and spiritual reforms. We make plans for the extension 
of the kingdom of God, which need only wealth behind 
them to revolutionize the world. ‘ With wealth,’ we say, 
unconsciously altering a great saying of Christ’s, ‘ nothing 
is impossible.’ Indeed the logic of our attitude often 
would drive us to complete the parody: ‘ With God it is 
impossible, but not with money ; for with money all things 
are possible.’ Jesus never spoke thus. Such ideas never 
entered His thought. Money in any capacity, least of all 
as a method of influence, was of no interest to Him. His 
references to it are usually contemptuous. The idea of 
relying upon gold to alter character and to make dead men 
live would have seemed pitiful to Him. As for organiza- 
tion, which is the third great reliance of our day, that, too, 
He treated with a silent indifference. Our great generals 
and engineers and merchants and statesmen to-day are 
the organizers, the men who arrange men and classify 
them and fix their grades and orders and swing them as a 
mechanism. Jesus, however, was not a mechanic in this 
sense. He had earned His bread by a trade, but religion 
was not a trade to Him. He was not a drill-master nor 
a manipulator of men. When His disciples urged Him 
to set up some sort of organization and assign them their 
place in it, He refused, and He died at last without having 
done anything whatever to assure the permanence of His 
movement by organization. 
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Now legislation and wealth and organization are all 
legitimate and noble agencies for the accomplishment of 
right ends. Men act with propriety when they seek to 
subordinate these forces to the ends of the kingdom of God. 
Jesus, however, did not do so. He was neither a political 
nor a financial figure. He just went about in a simple 
fashion, talking to people, telling them His ideas, giving 
help here and there in a tender, sympathetic way, doing 
good generously but by no means indiscriminately, laying 
out His life upon any responsive life He could find, ‘ eatch- 
ing men,’ to use His own expression, and catching them 
not in multitudes or by great orations but in quiet indi- 
vidual ways; and then He died and that was the end 
of it. Was that the end of it? Indeed that was only 
the beginning of it. We see now that what was going on 
so quietly and unostentatiously there in a secluded corner 
of the Roman empire was the greatest upheaving movement 
of all history. 

If we compare our modern organized way with St 
Paul’s fashion of work the resemblance may be a little 
clearer but the difference is scarcely less clear. He surely 
was an organizer. He sought out the capable young men 
and laid responsibility’ upon them. He formed great 
projects and adopted measures and selected men with a 
far-sighted and deliberate view to achieving his ends. He 
sought the kinds of publicity which served his purposes. 
He dealt with all levels of society and used the means of 
access which were necessary. He carried his cause before 
kings and governors and seized the opportunity of appealing 
to Rome that he might get to the very head and centre 
of the world. He was not content to issue his message 
and pass on. He planned to conserve and perpetuate. 
He gathered the results of his work into simple but effective 
organized groups. He kept in touch with these so far as 


the possibilities of his day allowed. If there had been 


more possibilities we may be sure that he would have 
used them. He worked out systems of supervision and 
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responsibility and moved about personally and through 
his missionaries in a program of comprehensive and skilful 
world evangelization. As an organizer of world influence 
both in his ideals and in his methods Paul led his generation. 
It will not do for us to plead Paul against the adapta- 
tion and use of all the instrumentalities of efficiency and 
of influence which our time affords. Nor can we reject 
them in the interest of the simple and unaffected methods 
of our Lord. We might as well reject railroad travel or 
the telegraph or steamships or motor-cars or the printing 
press. In every department of life new tools have been 
provided. He would be a foolish man who would reject 
them, who in war would reject machine-guns and go back 
to bows and arrows, who in transportation would reject 
railroads and return to human carriers, who in medicine 
would go back to leeches and blood-letting and herbs. 


Iil 


The problem for missionary organization is not between 
the employment or the refusal of all conceivable instru- 
mentalities of efficiency and influence, it is a problem of 
the spirit and end, the proportion and actual result. There 
is a vast deal of organization which is nothing but traditional 
or imitative, or which absorbs as much energy as it produces. 
A missionary worker at the home base analyses the situation 
in this way : 

‘Missionary societies here are working with energy and devotion and a 
good deal of their work is flexible and high grade. But they are loaded up 
in many cases with a mass of organization which would be scrapped at once 
if it were examined in a fresh light. Besides this, there is a considerable 
amount of organization, good enough in its form, which is used as an end in 
itself rather than as a channel for the transmission of life. The remedy for 
local stagnation is often sought in a new bit of machinery rather than in a 
renewed current of spiritual life. 

‘This is very evident in some of our missionary committees. They are 
choked up with a fixed membership and have little room for young life or 
free thought; their outlook is so tame that a former minute governs them 
more than a new condition; they hug the shore of the past. 
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‘Then we have innumerable unions, guilds, fellowships, associations, move- 
ments on behalf of foreign missions all over the country, with thousands of 
office-holders who put through a large amount of routine work in filling 
blanks, enrolling members, collecting funds, and arranging small local meet- 
ings. The channels are numerous and fairly well planned, but very often the 
current through them is sluggish and the disproportion between work and 
result is startling. There are myriads of women who organize meetings for 
needlework, get up sales of work, make garments to send abroad to mission- 
aries, or prepare presents for mission pupils. A fuller inspiration behind 
their devoted service would make it richer in every way. A large group of 
persons organize work for young people. A good deal of this is on modern lines 
but some of it is still superficial and lacking in spiritual vitality. Many people 
are secretaries for the distribution of literature, others specialize in the col- 
lection of funds. Most vital, perhaps, of all, there is a mass of machinery in 
connexion with prayer, for enrolling members in prayer unions and preparing 
and circulating requests and topics for prayer. ; 

‘This vast complex of work is cause for thankfulness, yet as one goes 
through the country and sees place after place unquickened and great areas 
of the home base practically unreached, one is filled with a sense of how little 
organization can do without the tide of life behind it.’ 


Heart searchings like these are not confined to the 
home base. There are kindred problems on the foreign 
field. There, too, institutions and activities are kept 
going just because they were once started or they are started 
because others have them or because this is the way things 
are done at home, or they are allowed to absorb all the 
available personal forces so that instruments designed for 
the accomplishment of ends beyond themselves become 
themselves ends. Bishop Brent in his account of his 
episcopal service in the Philippine Islands makes frank and 
sorrowful comment on this : 


‘One cannot help wondering whether there is not likely to be change both 
at home and abroad in the place held by institutionalism in the Church’s mode 
of operation, The institution is of spiritual value in so far as it becomes a 
vehicle for that personal labour of the pastor for which its mechanics can 
never be a substitute. Frequently—I speak from experience—the burden of 
holding organizations together and the killing anxiety of financing them 
leaves but little room and vitality for a missionary bishop to do that which 
after all is his chief duty. The mission field has lost something, whatever its 
gain may have been, in which the early days were rich. I mean that simple 
evangelistic faith, which, unembarrassed by facilities and machinery, devoted 
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its total energies to the ministry of the Word, and was richly rewarded. God 
knows with what great longing many of us, caught in the tangle of organiza- 
tions, have looked toward and coveted such a life. A pioneer is rich in com- 
pensations for all his pains and toils, but retrospect sometimes reveals to him 
where loss of perspective has increased his difficulties and impeded his progress. 
I am not sure that were I to live my episcopal career over again I would not 
in the main pursue the same course as I actually followed, but I think I would 
at any rate be at more deliberate pains than I have been to spiritualize and 
moralize every institution organized. As things are, much of that task 
remains for those who come after me.’ 


What concerns missionaries and missionary workers 
is the remedy for wrong proportion, for ineffectiveness of 
organization, whether from its antiquatedness or its over- 
elaborateness, for the secularizing and mechanicalizing 
influence of institutionalism and _ so-called ‘ business 
methods.’ Perhaps a few constructive suggestions may be 
made. 


IV 


First of all, let all publicity effort be absolutely sub- 
ordinated to the truth. The missionary movement is a 
publicity movement. Its ultimate aim is the proclamation 
of the Gospel to the whole world, and its means of accom- 
plishing this aim is the presentation of the missionary 
duty and privilege to the Christian conscience. In this 
endeavour deputations, public meetings, publications, 
correspondence, the development of auxiliary organiza- 
tions, the use of the press, are all legitimate and necessary. 
We may do in a great variety of ways to-day what in 
earlier days could be done only by personal itineration. 
But our danger has been and is that we should be misled 
by political and commercial analogies. We are making 
many such mistakes to-day in the effort to secure missionary 
support from elements of the population in and out of the 
Church who do not have the religious motive for giving 
such support. And a good part of our modern organiza- 
tion is designed to capitalize political and philanthropic 
and ecclesiastical support from those who have not given 
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and are not likely to give religious support. The result 
is a shoddy imitation of a modern business developed on 
advertising. The remedy is the truth. If we steadfastly 
tell the whole truth about the missionary enterprise, its 
real aim, character, work, some kinds of publicity will be 
found to be impossible and those which are possible will 
be within our power and effective for our real ends. 

In the second place, the whole organization of missionary 
work at home can be kept simpler and truer in proportion 
as giving is kept on a right and true basis. It is the modern 
financial campaign or ‘ drive’ which involves costly and 
elaborate organization with skilful advertising, the camou- 
flaging of all aspects of the work which can in any way 
touch anyone’s prejudice, the intensive and hectic solicita- 
tion, the appeal to any effective motive, the psychological 
use of the elements of bigness, crisis, singularity. The 
missionary enterprise can be easily misled by these examples. 
Let it remember that it is not a sudden spurt, but a steady 
and continuous and deathless endeavour. Let it remember 
that motives matter, that all money is not alike, that a 
pound or a dollar from one hand may be worth a thousand 
from another. Let it build on truth in the principles of 
giving. ‘What is needed by the churches and by the 
missionary societies in this matter does not call for great 
organization. Great organization, developing the appeal 
to and reliance upon other motives and principles than 
those which are based on simple and pure religion, may 
mislead and damage the whole missionary enterprise. The 
real need is for true teaching in the churches by the clergy 
and for true training in the home by Christian parents 
with regard to the principles of stewardship, the right 
meaning and use of wealth, great or small. Organization 
which not only ignores the fundamental spiritual laws of 
Christian character and obligation but substitutes for them 
motives and appeals drawn from business conceived in 
its old and gross commercial and competitive aspects, is 
costly to set up and operate, and no matter what its returns 
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is a foolish missionary expedient. The missionary enter- 
prise ought to be supported on a spiritual basis in keeping 
with its spiritual character. Such support requires only 
organization in harmony with it. 

In the third place, while conflict between the personal 
and individual emphasis and the emphasis on institution 
and organization is not a necessary issue it is too often an 
actual reality. Paul laid the foundations of an institution, 
but it was all alive. The personal elements were dominant 
in it. Life moulded and used the forms provided for it, 
invented new ones, sloughed off the old. The organiza- 
tion was an agency of life, not a burden on it. With us 
too often the machine absorbs the energy which was in- 
tended by means of the machine to be brought to bear 
upon tasks beyond. We all know the ailment. What is 
the remedy ? Sometimes it is the scrapping of the machine, 
sometimes it is repair and readjustment, sometimes the 
one simple need is that persons, still using the machine, 
should detach themselves and their time sufficiently from 
it to deal daily in a personal way with other persons. 
Perhaps at the outset it will be enough if they find a way 
of daily acting personally on some one other person. The 
head of the mission college may begin his emancipation 
from his subjection to his institution and his entrance on 
a new era of power by taking time to deal personally with 
one boy each day. A missionary secretary can force his 
prison bars by one daily personal unorganized outreach 
beyond the institution. In each local agency the man or 
woman who is alive may release the forces of life «by 
adding in or over the process of the agency a touch by 
word or letter or deed upon a new life. 

Lastly, the problem is one of the relation of means to 
ends, of power to control and use, of the organization of 
matter to its animating reality. Our present methods and 
devices all need innovations and will soon be outclassed. 
So far as they can be used in truth and spiritual sincerity 
we are free to use them if they serve the great end. But 
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the end is the possession of persons by Christ and the 
possession by persons of Christ. Is our organization 
accomplishing that ? It may be doing many other things. 
It may be filling the newspapers. It may be giving us 
no small public place. But these are all dangerous at the 
best and are pure delusion if they are not providing for 
us and for the personal forces which we direct that harvest 
from the ground of the human soul, of which our Lord 
speaks, by which we and they do not abide alone. After 
all, we ourselves are persons and it is persons we are after. 
Francis of Assisi sets out alone. He has no assets and will 
accumulate none. With organization in our modern sense 
he will have nothing to do, and the impulse of his soul and 
of his idea moves in the world to this day. John Wilhelm 
Rowntree worked with an ideal of organization, the organ- 
ization of settlements for religious study. His first 
plans were too ambitious and he drew them in, not desir- 
ing to attempt what could not be filled and empowered 
of life. He built as he desired. But the greatest thing 
about him was his life, ‘a life luminous with character 
and goodness,’ and lived in tragic physical limitations 
against which it wrought out only a larger fullness. ‘ His 
long, hard battle with a stubborn disease which was attack- 
ing the very citadel of his power—his sight, his hearing 
and his memory—only made him more heroic and gentle.’ 
Life was more than master of itsforces. It was by Himself 
that our Lord purged our sins. Whatever we make of 
the exegesis, the historic fact is clear. He did it by Him- 
self, not with or by anything else, neither His doctrine nor 
His cross—but by Himself. Not otherwise does He do His 
work to-day. Not otherwise may we. 


Ropert E. SPEER 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY CO-OPERA- 
TION AND UNITY AT THE HOME 
BASE IN AMERICA 


By CHARLES R. WATSON, D.D. 


EveEN though the goal of foreign missionary co-operation 
lies in foreign lands, the necessity for laying at the home 
base a foundation for close relationships abroad is obvious. 
Among the findings of Commission VIII of the Edinburgh 
Conference is the following : 


In regard to the home base our study of the evidence has impressed on 
us the conviction that the problem which we are considering is not one of 
which the solution can be solved in the mission field alone. It is one in 
which the home Church and the home societies are deeply concerned. It is 
true that in the matter of unity the mission field is leading the way; but it 
does not seem that the movement can advance far with safety apart from the 
co-operation of the Church at home. 


It is the object of this article to consider the develop- 
ments of foreign missionary co-operation at the American 
home base. 

It is interesting to note that the foreign missionary 
movement in America had in its beginning the appearance 
at least of unity; it then passed through a period marked by 
division and separation ; since then it has advanced toward 
a new and larger unity and co-operation. The oldest 
foreign missionary society in America is the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which was organized 
in 1810 and secured its charter in 1812. The historical 
relationships of the new board made it distinctively the 
organ of the Congregational Churches of North America, 
but there was nothing in its name or constitution to limit 
it to any one ecclesiastical body. It invited other bodies, 
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the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
particular, to organize similar societies of their own with 
which it might co-operate. Accordingly, in 1812, there 
were appointed eight commissioners for the Presbyterian 
Church and one from the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, all of whom sustained voluntary relations with 
the American Board. This continued for a time, and 
finally these groups asked to be amalgamated to avoid 
duplication of organization. What appeared in those 
early days to be a sort of unity in foreign missionary effort 
was only accidentally such, for this unity resulted chiefly 
from the weakness of the missionary movement in its 
beginning and because the movement needed to draw upon 
the interest of all those who, regardless of ecclesiastical 
relationships, were brave enough to defend and support 
foreign missionary work. As the interest widened, the 
insistent demand of practical ecclesiastical relations made 
it necessary to relate the missionary movement to the 
churches. In 1840, therefore, some thirty years after the 
launching of the first foreign missionary society, the American 
Board, there were to be found in the United States and 
Canada some thirteen different missionary boards, all of 
whom, save two, were related to distinct ecclesiastical 
bodies. The only two major boards which did not sustain 
such relationships were the American Bible Society, founded 
in 1816, and the American Tract Society in 1825; the 
latter, however, was not a ‘sending’ society, that is, one 
which sent its own agents abroad. 

It will be suggestive to notice the number of ‘ sending’ 
foreign missionary societies organized in the United States 
and Canada in each decade since the inception of organized 
foreign missionary effort in: 1810. In the table which 
follows, ‘ major boards ’ is meant to represent the missionary 
board which is generally recognized as the official board 
exercising supervision over the whole foreign - missionary 
work of a given denomination or group of persons. By 
* minor board’ is meant an auxiliary society operating in 
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a more restricted field. In some cases home mission boards 


operating in foreign missionary territory are included. 


Denominational Non-denominational 
Boards. Boards. 


Decade. 7 
Major. Minor. Major. | Minor 
| | 

1810-19. 3 I I ° 
1520-29. I ° ° I 
1830-39. . ‘ 6 ° | ° ° 
1840-49. - “tl 6 I ° ° 
1850-59. . | 5 I I ° 
1860-69. : | 5 4 4 o 
1870-79. 5 23 I ° 
1880-89. 9 18 | 4 I 
1890-99. 28 7 5 ° 
1900-09. 8 4 | 13 I 
1910-18. 4 4 t 3 14 


The foreign missionary movement in North America 
may be said to have moved along denominational lines 
chiefly. Indeed so fully did the denominational mis- 
sionary board preoccupy the field, cultivating the interest 
of its church’s constituency, claiming the gifts of its mem- 
bers and holding their allegiance, that only a limited place 
was left to undenominational or independent missionary 
organizations. The proportion of non- denominational 
boards in America which send missionaries abroad is 
considerably smaller than in other countries. Whatever 
disadvantage may attach to this line of development it 
has the advantage of relating to the missionary task more 
practically and officially the full energies of each ecclesi- 
astical body. It may seemingly lead away from co- 
operation and unity, but it makes for intensity of effort 
and administrative efficiency within each organization. 
Dealing therefore with such a development, unity must be 
looked for in terms of federation or inter-denominational 
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co-operation rather than in terms of independent missionary 
effort, or organic union. 

The spheres within which foreign missionary co-opera- 
tion has expressed itself and where it has been found 
most practicable at the home base in America, are the 
following : 

CoNFERENCES. Obviously, the spirit of co-operation 
does not need to be very fully developed to make a con- 
ference possible. Without implying compromise or con- 
cession of any sort, independent agencies can afford to 
come together for conference. It is the most elementary 
form of co-operation. On the other hand, a conference 
does present remarkable possibilities for the cultivation of 
the fraternal spirit. A conference brings with it personal 
acquaintance, mutual understanding and a unifying of 
aims. Special reference will be made presently to con- 
ferences and similar associations at the American home 
base which have a permanent character and which meet 
at least annually. But in addition to these, special con- 
ferences are constantly being called, and the increasing 
number of these bears proof to a growing spirit of unity and 
co-operation. Some are conferences of agencies labouring 
in the same mission field, such as the recent conference 
on Africa, where twenty-four different American missionary 
agencies labouring in Africa came together to discuss 
during two full days their common problems, or such as 
the conference held in 1914 when the missionary agencies 
working in Mexico met, and as a result of their meeting 
a most remarkable program of co-operative effort was 
adopted, involving even a redistribution of the field. 

ReEsEarcuH. Special surveys, general missionary researeh 
and investigations of special problems have afforded another 
favourable field for missionary co-operation at the American 
home base. The Home Missions Council has had several 
such surveys, such as those of rural fields and of neglected 
fields. The foreign missionary agencies have co-operated 
in the support of the survey work of the Rev. W. H. Findlay 
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in India and somewhat similar surveys in China and Japan, 
in addition to the very comprehensive survey of South 
America made in preparation for the Panama Congress. 
The need for a research library and a research bureau 
to render most effective such investigation became insistent, 
so a few years ago it was decided to establish a fund to 
which all mission boards might contribute, and to which 
the Rockefeller Foundation has also made a generous 
grant, for the establishment, among other things, of a 
Missionary Research Library. This library, located in 
New York, is now the largest missionary library in the 
United States for research purposes. It contains over 
15,000 books and bound volumes of reports and 4000 
counted and listed pamphlets; it receives 200 periodicals 
and has partial or complete files of 641 others. It is 
becoming a depository for original material and missionary 
manuscripts which individuals or societies desire to see 
preserved. 

As a necessary adjunct of this same development there 
is the Research Bureau. This bureau has hitherto limited 
itself largely to the gathering of home base statistics and 
has also made and published a Quinquennial Statistical 
Survey of Missions in all lands, bringing down to 1915 the 
statistical work presented to the Edinburgh Conference in 
1910. The bureau’s activities are constantly widening, as 
it undertakes to answer the increasing stream of inquiries 
coming in from students of missions in America, or as it 
makes special surveys for conferences called to take up 
special questions. 

MissionaRy LITERATURE. It is a short step from 
co-operation in missionary research to co-operation in 
missionary publication. For years there has been such 
co-operation as is represented in the publications of the 
Missionary Education Movement and the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. The text-books for the study of 
missions published in part by the Missionary Education 
Movement have been widely used by all churches and 
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boards. The Committee of Reference and Counsel has 
also been issuing for mission boards a series of pamphlets 
distributed only to pastors and church leaders, which 
represent co-operation in an extremely specialized field. 
It must be confessed, however, that in proportion to the 
total amount of literature issued in connexion with the 
foreign missionary movement the amount issued under 
interdenominational auspices is comparatively small. 
Co-operation here awaits co-operation in the public appeal 
for funds, for so long as each agency must make its appeal 
for funds separately, it seems necessary to give denomina- 
tional earmark to the literature which goes to a particular 
constituency. 

THE EpucaTION AND CULTIVATION OF THE HOME 
Cuurcu. This has been the outstanding field for missionary 
co-operation at the home base. The Missionary Education 
Movement has been used by the majority of American 
boards to provide the mission study class movement and 
to emphasize the study of missions in the Sunday schools. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has been the agency 
for a number of years through which a similar effort was 
put forth aimed at reaching the more mature layman and 
business man. Both these movements have found it an 
enormous advantage to use the community approach and 
to make appeal to the corporate spirit and organization 
which a city or town has developed. There has been a 
real power in this plan of dealing with a community as 
a whole. | 

UnitEeD Grvine. While as yet co-operation in American 
missionary circles has not gone beyond simultaneous 
financial campaigns, it will be interesting to note that 
at the last annual Conference of Foreign Missions Boards 
the proposal was made that the several foreign missionary 
boards of America should unite in a ‘ financial drive,’ 
for some amount to be given into a common treasury to 
cover the budgets of the boards. The proposal aroused 
enough interest to be referred to the Committee of Reference 
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and Counsel for special consideration. The committee 
did not feel that the time was ripe for such an advanced 
step in co-operation. Since that time, however, the war 
situation has forced just such a co-operative financial 
effort among the welfare agencies labouring in the military 
camps. ‘Thus we see the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Salvation Army, the National Catholic War 
Council and the Jewish Welfare Board, together with some 
others, uniting at the request of the President to raise 
$170,000,000. When a union effort of such a character 
becomes possible in a sphere not wholly removed from the 
religious, the union of Presbyterian and Methodist and 
Baptist and the rest of the larger denominations in a great 
financial campaign with a common treasury can no longer 
be rejected as unthinkable. 

RECRUITING AND TRAINING CANDIDATES. Practically 
all American foreign missionary societies maintain a more 
or less formal candidates’ department. Nevertheless, co- 
operation has gone to great lengths in the recruiting of 
candidates under the auspices of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. This movement has increasingly sought to 
adjust its methods of work so as to effect a vital connexion 
between the students who volunteer for missionary service, 
often in response to a wholly general appeal, and the 
particular foreign board to whose church the volunteer 
belongs. 

The Board of Missionary Preparation, organized by the 
foreign mission boards of America to meet their common 
needs, deals with the problem of special training for foreign 
missionary service. Unlike the similar organization in 
Great Britain, the American Board of Missionary Pre- 
paration has not attempted to develop any central training 
school for missionary candidates. Rather has.it sought 
to develop a body of literature and with it a body of 
missionary opinion setting forth the ideals for missionary 
preparation. The hope is that thus will missionary candi- 
dates everywhere by their demands, and theological and 
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missionary training schools everywhere by their provision 
of suitable courses, undertake to realize these ideals. 
REPRESENTATIONS TO GOVERNMENTS. In negotiating 
with their own or other governments, American foreign 
missionary boards have appreciated the advantage of 
united representation, and at times the necessity for it. 
The Committee of Reference and Counsel, under its two 
able chairmen, the Rev. A. J. Brown, D.D., and the Rev. 
J. L. Barton, D.D., has repeatedly served the missionary 
boards in making such representation. During the past 
year alone, the Sub-committee on Missions and Govern- 
ments has had to take up such governmental questions as 
passports, regulations, permits to leave the country, com- 
pensations for losses caused by the war, military draft 
regulations, Turkish abolition of the Capitulations, anti- 
clerical laws in Mexico and the conscience clause in India. 
CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN Mission Boarps. ‘Tracing 
co-operative effort in America to its source, it will be 
found ordinarily to have received its impulse from one 
of two sources. Some natural or enforced relationship 
in a field of work has revealed the advantage of co- 
operation ; or some conference has inspired the idea. It 
is a generally recognized fact that following upon such 
historic gatherings as the Ecumenical Convention of 1900 
in New York and the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, pro- 
posals for co-operation in foreign missions appeared in 
almost every sphere and field of missionary activity. In 
the life of the American foreign missionary movement, 


the annual Conference of Foreign Missions has perhaps 


played the largest part in promoting co-operation and 
unity. This conference first met in New York in 1893 
upon the suggestion of a resolution passed the previous 
year by the Council of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Alliance. It is worth noting that it was a gathering repre- 
senting closer ecclesiastical relationship that brought into 
existence the conference that has so profoundly advanced 
practical co-operation in foreign missionary administration. 
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This is as it should be. Ecclesiastical co-operation becomes 
actual only as‘it is realized in administrative spheres ; and 
missionary co-operation ought to have behind it a spirit of 
co-operation between the churches represented. Although 
the conference called into being in 1893 liad a representa- 
tion at the first meeting of twenty-one different missionary 
organizations and an attendance of sixty-eight, it was 
evidently regarded in the nature of an experiment and not 
for several years did it become a permanent annual gather- 
ing. At the twenty-fifth meeting of the conference in 1918, 
the attendance was three hundred and thirty-one and there 
were represented seventy-five missionary organizations. 
The influence which the annual Conference of Foreign 
Mission Boards of North America has had upon the mis- 
sionary movement in America is incalculable. For twenty- 
five years it has brought together annually the leaders and 
administrators of the American missionary movement ; 
co-operation and unity are ultimately based on acquaint- 
ance. It has also laid hold, for discussion and investi- 
gation, of the largest and most important questions of 
foreign missionary policy and administration ; its reports 
constitute therefore the most important single depository 
of missionary information and experience in so far as 
the American missionary movement is concerned. It has 
across a quarter of a century taken on increasingly such 
functions and organizations as would enable it efficiently 
to perform the services which its position and influence 
impose upon it. Its standing executive committee is 
called the Committee of Reference and Counsel and is 
composed of twenty-seven members. The committee is 
now incorporated under the laws of the state of New York, 
so that it may receive, hold and administer, subject to 
the conference, such funds as may be committed to it for 
co-operative activities. Some idea of the outreach of the 
missionary co-operation represented by this conference 
can be gained from the list of sub-committees which have 
been formed by the Committee of Reference and Counsel 
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to care for its work. There are sub-committees on emer- 
gencies and reference, missions and governments, finance 
and headquarters, cultivation of home church, inter- 
denominational and undenominational agencies, principles 
and methods of missionary administration, relations to 
similar bodies, the statistical bureau, the research library, 
and on arrangements. The annual budget which the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel administers in th« 
name of the conference amounts to $70,000. 

Only a careful study of the twenty-five printed reports 
of this conference would make possible a full appreciation 
of the service that it has rendered. Among the more 
outstanding services that might be mentioned are the 
following: The conference has served as a clearing house 
for American missionary interests and its Committee of 
Reference and Counsel has served as an agency through 
which the American missionary movement as a whole 
might express itself and be represented. It has served as 
an efficient bit of interdenominational machinery for the 
promotion of such gatherings as the Ecumenical Con- 
ference in 1900, the Edinburgh Conference in 1910 and the 
Panama Congress in 1916. It is doubtful whether the 
first or last of these three important gatherings could hav: 
been realized without the Foreign Missions Conference. It 
has also placed at the disposal of the American foreign 
missionary movement certain useful and important equip- 
ment whose provision might not have been possible by any 
one organization, for example, a mission cable code book, 
a missionary research library, a bureau of statistical and 
general research and missionary headquarters where inter- 
denominational meetings and smaller conferences can b« 
held. It has also been responsible for organizing and main- 
taining and directing a Board of Missionary Preparation 
whose carefully prepared booklets are invaluable for the 
recruiting and training stages of the missionary candidate's 
life. In addition to this it has provided the funds for 
certain scientific research work in the foreign field, such as 
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the survey in India and the activities of the several national 
missionary bodies in India, China and Japan. It has pro- 
vided a suitable representative agency for dealing with large 
questions and in particular for carrying on negotiations 
with the Government. By such activities of the utmost 
practical value and by a policy characterized by conser- 
vatism and practical wisdom, it has served to advance the 
interest of co-operation and unity at the home base in 
everything that pertains to foreign missions. 

While the Foreign Missions Conference is perhaps the 
agency promoting most directly co-operation and unity 
at the home base in America, there are other agencies 
whose activities contribute richly to this same end. 

Tue Home Misstons Councit. This body, which came 
into existence in 1908, was organized ‘to promote fellow- 
ship, conference and co-operation among Christian organiza- 
tions doing missionary work in the United States, Canada 
and their dependencies.’ It has become an _ influence 
working for co-operation and unity even in foreign mis- 
sionary circles for two reasons. 

In the first place, the principles of co-operation and 
the spirit of co-operation are after all very much the same 
whether the sphere be foreign missions or home missions. 
To read, as one may in the 1914 Report, the plan for co- 
operation as to ‘the occupancy of new fields,’ * communities 
already occupied’ and finally as to ‘overchurched com- 
munities,’ and to realize that the principles laid down 
were not only presented to the council but were adopted 
by a large number of the constituent churches, is to 
realize what progress the spirit of co-operation has made 
in America. The ‘ National Program in Home Missions’ 
presented to the council in 1918 contains the following 
paragraph : 

Whereas the evils of sectarian friction and duplication are deplored by all 


who labour for the advancement of the kingdom of God in American society 
and abroad, and , 


Whereas every consideration of constructive and forward-looking church 
4 
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statesmanship requires the marshalling of resources in far-reaching co-operative 
programs. 

Could anything be more conducive to co-operation and 
unity in foreign missionary circles than to have such points 
of view adopted and such principles enunciated in home 
missionary circles ? 

In the second place, the task of home missions in 
America is, at many points, identical with that of foreign 
missions. When home mission boards extend their 
activities to the dependencies of the United States or lands 
contiguous they are touching foreign missionary areas, as 
in the case of Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama and the 
Philippines. In addition to this, the problems of home 
missions on the North American continent are in many 
respects foreign in type, as in the case of the Indians, the 
Negroes and the immigrants. Co-operation in such work 
promotes co-operation in foreign missionary circles at the 
home base. 

THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN America. This body, fully organized since 1908, has 
as its aim ‘ to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian 
churches in America in Christ as their Divine Lord and 
Saviour and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service 
and co-operation among them.’ Merely to name the 
permanent commissions of this council is to suggest the 
powerful influences that it is constantly exerting in the 
direction of co-operation and to indicate the vital bearing 
which such an influence has upon co-operation in foreign 
missionary spheres. Among these commissions are those on 
evangelism, Christian education, international justice and 
goodwill, and on relations with the Orient. 

The very fact that the Federal Council brings together 
not merely certain administrative departments of the 
churches, such as the foreign boards, but brings the churches 
together as ecclesiastical bodies, provides a splendid and a 
necessary foundation for effective co-operation between the 
several committees and boards of these different churches. 
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In addition to the emphasis laidjin these interdenomina- 
tional bodies upon co-operation and unity, impulses toward 
co-operation have come out of the position taken by in- 
dividual churches and organizations favouring co-operation 
and unity. The following is an official statement made on 
behalf of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions : 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has repeatedly 


committed itself to any and every practical plan of co-operation which was 
within the limit of its financial resources, 


The Presbyterian Board (North) issued the following 
statement which was subsequently approved by its General 
Assembly : 


Believing that the time has come for a yet larger measure of union and 
co-operation in missionary work, the board recommends to its missions in 
various lands that they encourage as far as practicable the formation of union 
churches, in which the results of the mission work of all allied evangelical 
churches should be gathered, and that they observe everywhere the most 
generous principles of missionary comity. 


In the General Policy of the American Baptist Board 
(North) there appears the following statement which was 
approved by the Northern Baptist Convention : 

That to the utmost practical extent there should be co-operation with 
other Christian bodies working in the same fields. Such co-operation is of 


special importance in the department of higher education, where students are 
relatively few and education expensive. 


Similar utterances might be quoted from other churches. 

As an illustration of the increasing possibility for 
co-operation and unity, there should be mentioned ecclesi- 
astical unions such as the one being effected by the three 
separate divisions of the Lutheran Church in America, 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States of America, the General Council of the 
Lutheran Church in North America, and the United 
Lutheran Church in the South. These three bodies voted 
to meet in New York on November 14, 1918, to con- 
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summate the union which they had approved severally 
and to organize themselves into the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Such a union carries with it naturally 
the union of the foreign missionary agencies of these three 
bodies. 

One further factor in promoting co-operation remains 
to be named. It is the war. The war has influenced 
every department of life in America, emphasizing economy, 
simplification of methods and administration, unity and 
co-operation. The missionary movement in America has 
been affected by it. Reference has already been made to 
the united financial campaign planned for by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the National Catholic War 
Council, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation Army and 
several other agencies labouring in the American military 
camps. But the union movement involved reaches further, 
for a committee representing these several agencies has 
been formed upon the invitation of the Secretary for War 
“to discuss and adjust matters relating to the work of the 
several organizations which might involve duplication 
in the expenditure of money and efforts at home and 
abroad.’ With such far-reaching proposals before them, 
establishing comity and co-operation between agencies so 
dissimilar in their historic antecedents, it will not be sur- 
prising if the thought of unity and co-operation become 
so familiar and generally accepted that the country will 
demand a closing up of the ranks among the now separated 
churches of North America. 

In any case, the spirit which makes for co-operation 
and unity is certainly gaining in strength throughout 
American Christendom. Men seem unable to get away 
from the deep conviction that somehow the fulfilment of 
Christ’s last commission, ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ is vitally connected 


with the realization of Christ’s last prayer, ‘that they may 
be one.’ 


CHARLES R. WATSON 








THE GROWTH OF MISSIONARY 
CO-OPERATION SINCE 1910 


By JOHN H. RITSON, D.D. 


Ir is the purpose of this article to give an account of the 
growth of missionary co-operation since the World Mission- 
ary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. The machinery set 
up by that Conference was international, and the paper 
is concerned primarily with missionary co-operation in its 
international aspects. But since the offices of international 
missionary co-operation were established in Great Britain, 
and since the war interrupted international communica- 
tions and the time of the secretaries of the Continuation 
Committee of the Edinburgh Conference was in consequence 
devoted more largely than would otherwise have been the 
case to the promotion of missionary co-operation among 
British missionary societies, it is not possible to separate 
the growth of missionary co-operation in Great Britain 
from the wider aspects of the subject, though the attempt 
will be made to keep the two lines of development distinct. 
The subject of missionary co-operation in North America 
is treated by Dr Watson in a separate article. 

Before the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 practical 
co-operation at the home base in Great Britain had scarcely 
been attempted except in the tract, literature and Bible 
societies. There had been opportunities from time to time 
for the interchange of experience and the discussion of 
missionary problems. The London Secretaries’ Association, 
which was founded in 1819, brought the executive officers 
of nearly all the English societies into personal touch with 
each other, and contributed to the most friendly relation- 
ships. The missionary conferences, which were held at 


irregular intervals from 1854 onwards, extended the fellow- 
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ship to a wider circle of societies. Those of 1888 in London 
and 1900 in New York were international in character, and 
brought into mutual counsel those responsible for adminis- 
tration on both sides of the Atlantic. They also deepened 
in the Church as a whole the sense of privilege and duty in 
world evangelization, and gave some vision to the outside 
public of the importance and fruitfulness of missionary 
enterprise. While it must be conceded that the confer- 
ences in this period were of great value, it must also be 
admitted that there were grounds for the criticism that 
the results were not commensurate with the time and 
energy and money expended on their organization. 

The year 1910 marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of missions—the era of definite international co- 
operation. While the planning for the World Missionary 
Conference was yet in its early stages, in June 1908 a 
committee of seventeen members—ten from the United 
Kingdom, five from North America and two from the 
Continent of Europe—met at Oxford, and after much 
prayer and earnest deliberation worked out the funda- 
mental principles upon which a conference of permanent 
value might be held. It was first necessary to acknowledge 
that there are limits to practical co-operation under present 
conditions. Outside these limits lay the questions of 
ecclesiastical polity and dogmatic belief upon which the 
members of the conference would be seriously divided. In 
order to avoid these, the committee were compelled to 
limit their purview to problems arising in non-Christian 
fields. To attempt to press for co-operation in matters 
that are divisive would have wrecked the effort to secure 
united action on common ground. But the failure to co- 
operate, wherever co-operation was possible without the 
sacrifice of principle, appeared to be sinful, and it was 
therefore resolved to plan for conference on subjects which 
were urgently demanding immediate consideration an 
which it was possible for various societies to work together. 
The common ground which remained was quite sufficient 
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for thorough and scientific investigation, especially as there 
were only two years for preparation. In fact the ground 
was far too extensive to be covered by a single conference, 
and it was necessary to deal with eight subjects or groups 
of subjects only. The problems were studied in advance, 
and reports were presented to the conference, not by 
individuals but by representative groups of experts working 
as commissions. These considered statements on matters 
of vital interest in missionary administration carried with 
them the common judgment of missionary leaders of many 
societies, and afforded a foundation for co-operation such 
as had not previously existed. There is another element 
which must always be present if co-operation is to suceceed— 
the realization of ‘the fellowship of the Holy Ghost.’ It 
comes by prayer. And it was present at the Edinburgh 
Conference, which was begun, continued and ended in 
prayer. It was because of the atmosphere of intercession 
_that the tender plant of co-operation survived, and it is 
because that atmosphere has been maintained that the 
plant is now growing to strength and maturity. 

The Edinburgh Conference was an amazing gathering. 
It brought into common study and spiritual fellowship 
Christian leaders who had been toiling in separate com- 
partments all over the world. As they knelt in prayer it 
gave them a new vision of the needs of the human race and 
of the sufficiency of God. But these experiences were not 
altogether new. The great fact which differentiated the 
Edinburgh Conference from preceding conferences and made 
it the beginning of a new era, was that it definitely organized 
for the perpetuation of its own spirit and work. Its unique 
feature was the appointment of a Continuation Committee, 
which at first consisted of ten members from the United 
Kingdom, ten from North America, ten from Continental 
Europe and one each from South Africa, Australasia, 
India, Japan and China—with Dr John R. Mott as 
chairman and Mr J. H. Oldham as secretary. To those 
who have carried the main burden of responsibility in this 
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committee the churches owe a great debt. Surely their 
extraordinary statesmanship, their balanced judgment, 
their Christian charity and intellectual grip of difficult 
situations have been gifts of God to further that unity for 
which the Master prayed. The Continuation Committee 
faced their task in a spirit of seriousness and of humble 
dependence on the divine leading. They met as soon as 
the Edinburgh Conference closed, and having outlined their 
programme appointed a series of special committees, upon 
which experts from outside their own number were co-opted, 
and set them to begin work where the conference had laid it 
down. Subsequent meetings were held at Bishop Auck- 
land in 1911, at Lake Mohonk (U.S.A.) in 1912 and at The 
Hague in 1918. Arrangements were well in hand for a 
meeting at Oxford in 1914, when like a thunderbolt came 
the outburst of the world war. In the isolation and strife 
of the two great and conflicting camps into which the 
nations were gathered a meeting of international char- 
acter was impracticable, and it seemed at first as though 
the work of the Edinburgh Conference were going to be 
wrecked. But in the providence of God the spirit of co- 
operation weathered the storm. Even in the very years in 
which the ingenuity and time and talents of the human race 
have been concentrated on devising or combating instru- 
ments of cruelty and destruction, the bonds of union 
between Christians, set on the uplift and redemption of 
mankind, have been growing in strength and in number. 
The officers of the Continuation Committee have continued 
to direct the investigations of the special committees and 
to give effect as far as possible to their recommendations ; 
but they have had to act in their own personal capacity, or 
at most in consultation with some members only of the 
Continuation Committee. Since August 1914 it has not 
been possible to do anything with the mandate of the 
whole body. 

The fact that the Continuation Committee was charged 
to initiate arrangements for the next World Missionary 
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Conference if in the meantime no more permanent organiza- 
tion had taken its place implied that there might be many 
years of work before it. Nevertheless it was obvious from 
the first that it was a temporary and imperfect instrument 
for united international action. It was appointed by a 
conference and represented that conference only. Each 
year that passed made its authority more remote, and 
tended to remove its personnel from vital touch with the 
present-day leaders of the societies. Some members of the 
original committee died and others resigned, and there was 
no arrangement for filling vacancies. In order to secure 
more adequate representation of missionary interests—for 
it is impossible to represent societies on so small a body 
—the surviving members co-opted outstanding leaders to 
fill vacant places, added seven more to the original number 
of members and appointed Mr Maclennan to be Mr 
Oldham’s colleague in the secretariat. These adaptations 
to changing conditions were only regarded as provisional. 
The problem of establishing an authoritative international 
committee as a consulting and advisory (and when re- 
quested the executive) organ of missionary societies in all 
countries was under most urgent and prayerful considera- 
tion when the war broke out, and the complications were 
multiplied. The Continuation Committee as a whole 
could not meet either to appoint successors to carry on its 
work or to disband and leave the societies to begin de novo. 
As there is no authority outside itself to deal with its status, 
its future must rest in abeyance until conditions permit of a 
meeting or of consultation between all the surviving members. 

But the war has given rise to new problems, and there 
is urgent need of immediate and united action by a body 
of men and women in closest touch with the societies and 
having the international point of view. The American 
and British missionary conferences, acting through their 
executives, have therefore appointed an ‘Emergency Com- 
mittee of Co-operating Missions’ consisting of eight members 
from North America and six from Great Britain, with one 
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member representing each other country, the missionary 
societies of which are willing to appoint representatives. 
As the name implies, this new committee is only provisional. 
It appears, however, to be the best organization of which 
present world conditions permit for dealing with inter- 
national questions as urgency may require. The functions 
of the committee will be (a) to consult regarding questions 
affecting the relations between missions and governments 
in which the missionary societies are jointly interested ; 
(6) to consult regarding the means by which provision 
may be made for the work of the missions which have 
suffered through the war ; and (c) to correlate constructive 
plans for meeting the present situation and for dealing 
with questions in which the missionary societies have a 
common interest in this crisis. The work of the com- 
mittee will be largely confidential, and upon its action the 
future of Christian missions and of the kingdom of God 
may vitally depend. 

One result of the Edinburgh Conference was to show 
clearly the need for some organization to bring together 
the missionary societies in Great Britain, corresponding to 
the conferences which were already in existence in North 
America and on the continent of Europe. A meeting 
summoned by the British members of the Continuation 
Committee at the request of the London Secretaries’ 
Association was held in York during 1911. Delegates were 
present from forty missionary societies, and it was resolved 
to hold an annual ‘Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ In its spirit and aim and 
limitations this conference is modelled on that of Edinburgh. 
The members are appointed by the missionary boards and 
committees, their number being determined by the amount 
of ordinary current expenditure among non-Christian peoples. 

In order to act as an executive in between its 
annual meetings the conference appointed a Standing 
Committee, consisting at first of eighteen and subse- 
quently of twenty-four members, with provision for the 
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maintenance of continuity and at the same time change of 
personnel by the retirement in rotation of one-third of the 
members each year. The first regularly constituted con- 
ference was held at Swanwick in 1912, and was attended by 
delegates from forty-three missionary societies and organiza- 
tions, together with fifteen co-opted members. A great 
step in advance was taken at this gathering. It was 
resolved to ask the societies to bear the cost of the co- 
operative work undertaken by the Continuation Committee 
and by the conference itself, by means of a self-imposed 
assessment in proportion to their expenditure as calculated 
in fixing their delegation to the conference. The amount 
required in the year 1912-8 was at the rate of thirty-one 
shillings for every thousand pounds of expenditure, though 
naturally the budget estimate varies from year to year. 
That the boards and committees, in spite of the strain of 
their own finances, responded in a most generous way and 
have carried the whole burden of co-operative finance ever 
since is the best possible proof of their practical sympathy 
with the growing movement towards unity of effort in 
world evangelization. Seven British missionary confer- 
ences have now been held since the meeting in York, and 
it is significant of progress that from year to year the 
verdict of delegates has been, ‘This last conference is the 
best we have ever had.’ 

The offices of the Continuation Committee were estab- 
lished at Edinburgh for reasons which at the time were 
decisive. But London, where the great majority of British 
missionary societies have their head-quarters, was necessarily 
the place of meeting for the British sections of all the special 
committees appointed by the Continuation Committee, 
and as time went on the disadvantages of having offices in 
Edinburgh when all committees met in London became 
more and more apparent. London also was obviously the 
centre of the activities of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, the responsibilities 
and work of which increased from year to year. Finally 
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questions arising out of the war necessitated such frequent 
communication with government departments in West- 
minster that the transfer of the head-quarters of missionary 
co-operation in Great Britain from Edinburgh to London 
became inevitable. Accordingly, after consultation in 
April with Dr Mott and Dr Charles Watson representing 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel in America, the 
British Conference of Missionary Societies in June 1918 
resolved to establish the head-quarters of missionary co- 
operation in London, and temporary quarters were rented 
at 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1. It is hoped to secure a 
permanent property, ‘ Edinburgh House,’ to be the centre 
of the co-operative undertakings, which are growing in size 
and import from day to day. To achieve this a private 
appeal is being issued for gifts towards a fund of £80,000. 
The interest on the capital will relieve the societies of the 
burden of rent and other items of expenditure until a really 
attractive scheme for the purchase of a freehold presents 
itself. In ‘Edinburgh House’ when it is secured, and 
meantime in the temporary London offices, accommodation 
will be provided for the Emergency Committee, and for the 
Continuation Committee so long as it continues in existence, 
as well as for the British Conference of Missionary Societies. 

The machinery is complex—a Continuation Committee 
out of gear for the moment, an Emergency Committee 
running in its place, a Standing Committee of the British 
Missionary Conference, and under these some twenty 
special committees all engaged on work of vital import- 
ance in the present-day administration of missions. The 
question arises, ‘ What are the practical results?’ Are 
they an adequate return to the societies which provide the 
running expenses ? To change the figure, the tree planted 
eight years ago has grown beyond all expectation and is 
bearing fruit, but is the fruit commensurate with the cost 
and trouble of cultivation ? ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 


them.’ That is the test which must be rigorously and 
justly applied. 
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In applying the test it is not necessary to attempt to 
assign particular results to particular committees. Some- 
times an international committee and a national com- 
mittee have worked on one subject in its wider and more 
limited aspects. Sometimes an international committee 
has worked in two sections, one on each side of the Atlantic. 
In all cases the work has been under a central control, 
investigations have been co-ordinated and separate lines 
of study have been made to converge. The methods are 
yet experimental and call for adaptation, and in any case 
must continue to be elastic. The supreme question is not, 
Who has done this or that ? but, What contribution has the 
modern development of co-operation made to the progress 
of the kingdom of God ? 

Before attempting to answer this question it is worth 
while to call special attention to the foundation on which 
the missionary co-operation which we are about to describe 
has been built up. The Continuation Committee at its 
meeting at The Hague in 1918 passed a resolution, the far- 
reaching and vital importance of which the experience of 
succeeding years has made increasingly manifest. It runs 
as follows: ‘The only bodies entitled to determine mis- 
sionary policy are the churches, boards [i.e. missionary 
societies] and missions concerned.’ The same principle, 
though never embodied in a formal resolution, has been the 
basis of the work of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This means that the com- 
mittees mentioned in the present paper, while they meet and 
consult, never commit themselves to any policy or take 
executive action except when it is known that they have the 
approval of the missionary societies concerned. It is the 
firm and loyal adherence to this principle which has given 
the missionary societies confidence in missionary co- 
operation and led to its remarkable growth. 

We may now come back to the question of practical 
results. Missionary co-operation has extended the means 
of intercommunication between the mission fields and the 
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home bases. The Continuation Committee in January 1912 
issued the first number of a new quarterly magazine, The 
International Review of Missions, under the editorship of 
Mr Oldham, who subsequently secured the assistance of 
Miss G. A. Gollock. As the organ of the Continuation 
Committee it aims at the scientific investigation of the prob- 
lems of the mission field from the widest possible outlook, 
and provides from quarter to quarter a critical bibliography 
of missionary books and articles on the growth of the 
kingdom of God among non-Christian peoples. Other 
bonds of union between ‘at home’ and ‘abroad’ were 
established when Dr Mott visited the East in 1912-8 
and held a series of conferences. The conference in China 
resolved to form a Continuation Committee which, if not 
representative of the societies in the popular sense, is com- 
posed of missionaries and Chinese Christian leaders who 
enjoy the full confidence of their fellow-workers. The con- 
ferences in India appointed Representative Councils of 
Missions in the different provinces and a National Missionary 
Council, the members of which are more strictly repre- 
sentative. A Continuation Committee was also appointed 
in Japan. Like the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference, these bodies are advisory. Their 
authority rests on the character and experience of their 
personnel. It is an inestimable gain to have in the great 
mission fields of the world central organizations which can 
speak for the whole, view the detailed spheres of the work 
from the standpoint of the whole and advise as may be 
required those working at the home bases. 

It is no unimportant contribution to progress to have 
established these means of communication and points of 
contact between more or less isolated units in missionary 
propaganda. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the work of 
these bodies in the mission field, which would require a 
separate article to do justice to it. But one or two illus- 
trations of the important services they are rendering may be 
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given in passing. Both the National Missionary Council 
in India and the China Continuation Committee have 
prepared important statements on missionary comity, 
dealing with such matters as the division of territory, 
arbitration and the transfer of mission agents and of church 
members. The remarkable measure of agreement which 
has been reached marks a notable advance in missionary 
relations. The National Missionary Council after full de- 
liberation passed a series of resolutions on the proposal to 
introduce a conscience clause in Indian education, and was 
thus able to express effectively the common missionary 
mind in regard to an issue that may have a far-reaching 
effect on Christian education in India. Among the many 
activities of the China Continuation Committee a Forward 
Evangelistic Movement has given a powerful stimulus to 
evangelistic effort throughout China and rendered invaluable 
service to the churches and missions in undertaking new 
and larger evangelistic efforts and in the preparation of 
workers to carry them out. 

To return to our main subject, one of the tasks to which 
the Continuation Committee first turned its attention 
because of its fundamental nature was the problem of 
missionary survey and occupation. The commission of 
the Edinburgh Conference on this subject began the study 
and gave the results of its investigations in a volume which 
still remains the best statement in brief compass of the 
general missionary situation in non-Christian lands. But 
the commission only touched the fringe of the subject, and 
committees have been carrying on its work through all the 
years since 1910. Under the National Council of India the 
Rev. W. H. Findlay is now engaged in making a survey of 
missionary work and problems in India which promises in 
thoroughness and method to surpass anything of the kind 
yet dreamed of. Other committees are at work surveying 
missions in China, the Moslem fields as a whole, and the 
mission fields of the Near East in relation to the upheavals 
through which they are now passing. The common bases 
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of these surveys must be uniform if their comparative 
results are to be of value. It is necessary therefore that 
there must be clear and authoritative definition of terms 
used. To secure this end an international committee on 
the unification of missionary statistics has gone a long way 
towards defining terms, which in the past have been used 
in different senses in different countries and even in the 
several missions of a single country. The incidence of war 
ohly has delayed the practical application of the recom- 
mendations made. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the 
value of careful and scholarly survey. Just as an appeal 
to the actual phenomena of nature transformed alchemy 
into chemistry and astrology into astronomy, so the very 
foundation of missionary science lies in an accurate and 
detailed knowledge of facts in their various relations and 
correlations. The days of empiricism in missions are over, 
because leaders have learned to co-operate in survey. The 
days, too, of overlapping in one district and the neglect 
of another will be brought to an end when the churches, 
having made their surveys, realize their responsibility in 
the matter of occupation. 

Another committee appointed by the Continuation 
Committee is concerned with Christian education in the 
mission field. The American section of the committee 
has devoted its attention especially to Japan and China, 
and by deputation and special investigations has helped 
to further. the cause of Christian education in these 
countries. The British section of the committee has given 
its attention primarily to conditions in India and Africa. 
It has called two conferences of representatives of mission- 
ary societies in Great Britain to consider the proposal to 
introduce a conscience clause in Indian education. A 
notable outcome of the work of the committee is the 
founding of the Christian College for Women in Madras. 
No single society, no single community of churches, could 
have accomplished the task, but in and by co-operation 
an institution is now established for the higher education 
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of women which will have no small part in shaping the 
destinies of India. A new problem is now under con- 
sideration —the educational needs of mass movements in 
India. The committee is arranging to send experts to 
study the conditions and needs of the people on the field, 
in order that they may have first-hand and accurate in- 
formation for their guidance. 

The Committee on Christian Literature on the Mission 
Field is engaged on a task parallel in importance with 
that on education. A general survey’ of existing or- 
ganizations producing literature, of the needs of every part 
of the field not yet provided for and of possible lines of 
development has already been published. A central com- 
mittee is pursuing the problem for the whole of India and 
another for the whole of China, while correspondence is in 
hand for the organization of other parts of the mission 
field. It is fully expected that it will be possible to co- 
ordinate the activities of the many independent tract and 
literature societies, to provide healthy literature for the 
growing number of readers in our schools and churches, 
and to bring the work under the direct control of the 
missionary societies, as a part of their essential task and a 
part for which they are financially and otherwise responsible. 
There is no hope of providing an adequate stream of first- 
class literature for Christians and non-Christians, for men, 
women and children of all classes and conditions, unless the 
missionary societies pool their resources of men and talents 
and money. 

Springing out of the work of the committee on Christian 
literature another committee in Great Britain has been 
engaged on the task of providing suitable and up-to-date 
literature to bring to the Jews the knowledge of Christ. 
Its commission has this year been extended, and it is now 
to examine the whole situation of the Jews in their dis- 
persion with a view to the wise distribution of missionary 

1 Christian Literature in the Mission Field, by John H. Ritson, D.D. Published by 


the Continuation Committee, 1 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. Is. net. 1915. 
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forces. The war has given extraordinary urgency to the 
task in the Near East and particularly in Palestine, and it 
is nothing less than providential that common study and 
common action are now practicable. 

In Great Britain there has been established an Advisory 
Board of Medical Missions, which has summoned to its 
help a body of distinguished surgeons and _ physicians 
and missionary administrators and is able to give invaluable 
advice in shaping the policy of medical missions, particu- 
larly in matters of training and equipment and medical 
education in the mission field. It has given special atten- 
tion to the question of Christian medical education in 
China, and has been able to render assistance in the attempt 
to establish a first-rate Christian medical college, teaching 
in Mandarin, at Tsinanfu. 

Co-operation at the home base is a matter of national 
rather than international .organization, and the committees 
dealing with this subject are those appointed by the Con- 
ference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
A committee has been appointed by the conference to 
consider increased ‘Economy and Efficiency in Adminis- 
tration.’ In consequence of the war it has scarcely done 
more than look down some of the avenues of useful service. 
By mutual counsel and centralized action much may be 
accomplished in improving methods of book-keeping and 
finance, in insurance, in purchasing medical and other 
supplies, in securing passages and freightages and common 
codes for cabling. 

Another committee on ‘Co-operation at the Home 
Base’ contemplates the using of outstanding missionaries 
of each society for the benefit of all, economy in 
deputational expenditure by the holding of joint meetings 
in selected centres, joint action in schemes of publicity, 
especially in the secular press, and the preparation and 
publication of pamphlets and books of common value 
to all societies alike. This committee is only yet looking 
out upon its possibilities of development, and the lines are 
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so obviously right that business men may well say, ‘ Why 
was not this done sooner ?’ 

Two other new committees are appointed to deal with 
‘The Missionary Appeal to Working Men and Women’ and 
‘Recruiting for the Mission Field.’ The isolation of the 
masses of the people from organized church life are the 
raison d@étre of the former, and the need for labourers to go 
forth into the harvest gives urgency to the work of the 
latter, while the demobilization of men and women engaged 
in the war makes the work of both committees timely. 

Considerable results have already been achieved by co- 
operation in the training of missionaries. A Board of 
Study has been established corresponding to the Board 
of Missionary Preparation in North America, and for some 
years summer schools and courses of lectures have been 
arranged in Oxford, Cambridge, Birmingham, London and 
elsewhere. A bibliography of suitable literature, brought 
up to date by quarterly bulletins, has been issued for the 
use of candidates for the mission field. Many students 
have been materially helped through private correspondence 
conducted by the secretaries of the board, and the theo- 
logical colleges of the churches have been visited in order 
to stimulate the specific training of missionaries. The 
founding of an interdenominational college is proposed, 
not to take the place of denominational institutions but to 
provide supplementary courses in such subjects as phonetics, 
language, non-Christian religions, ethnology, pedagogics and 
hygiene, and to bring the students of various churches into 
fellowship before they proceed to the mission field. 

Another committee has given itself to the considera- 
tion of the establishment on a co-operative basis of training 
schools for the further preparation of missionaries after they 
arrive in the field, and is in correspondence with language 
schools already at work. 

When we turn finally to the war a host of problems 
present themselves which the missionary societies can 
deal with only in co-operation. The removal of German 
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missionaries from the British Empire imposes on the 
missionary societies the large and difficult task of pro- 
viding for the continuance of the work hitherto carried 
on by German missions. In other areas the war has 
broken up Christian communities, scattered Christian 
teachers and closed schools and hospitals. The task of 
rebuilding and reconstruction is so great that it can be 
successfully accomplished only by regarding the problem 
as a whole and ascertaining all the important facts bearing 
on it. Had the present international missionary organiza- 
tion not been in existence it would have been impossible 
to meet so difficult a situation. All the facts are being 
carefully collected and the necessary data will be available 
for the Emergency Committee when it is able to meet. In 
the meantime many conferences have taken place which 
have helped towards an understanding of the problem and 
have indicated certain lines along which a solution must be 
sought. 

Other large questions have arisen involving relations 
with governments. Almost every belligerent government 
as a result of the war has been brought up against the 
problem of missionary work carried on by missionaries of 
enemy nationality. The problem widened into that of the 
conduct of missionary and particularly educational work 
by missionaries of alien nationality, whose political sym- 
pathies might make co-operation between them and the 
government under whose rule they were working difficult. 
The British government especially found itself confronted 
with questions of this kind, and the Standing Committee of 
the Conference of Missionary Societies was invited to confer 
with the Government on the subject. As a result of these 
discussions certain dangers which it was feared might 
prejudice missionary work in the future were averted. 
A statement of the proposed policy of the Government 
was submitted to the Conference of Missionary Societies 
last June, which seemed to the conference free from objec- 
tion and which held out the promise of friendly co-operation 
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in the future between the Government and the missionary 
societies in finding a solution of any difficulties that may 
arise. It may be said without hesitation that this result 
could not have been reached had co-operation between 
the missionary societies not reached its present stage and 
the way been prepared for prompt and hearty united 
action. 

Another large question calling for common action is 
the necessity, in connexion with political changes in the 
Near East and in any settlement of the future of tropical 
Africa, as well as in other parts of the world, of securing 
alike for the native population and for foreigners full 
religious toleration and freedom for missionary work. A 
number of treaties by which such liberties have been secured 
in the past will lose their validity as a result of the war 
and it is essential that in any new acts which take their 
place the necessary safeguards of religious toleration and 
missionary freedom should find a place. These questions 
have received the close attention of the Standing Com- 
mittee, and advantage was taken of a visit of Dr Mott and 
Dr Charles Watson to Great Britain to arrive at a full 
understanding as to common action by the British and 
American missionary conferences. An opportunity also 
presented itself of conference with the Committee of the 
Paris Missionary Society on the subject and thus of securing 
a still further measure of concerted action. 

The securing of passports for women missionaries, whose 
return to the mission field was urgent but was prevented 
by the restrictions on the travelling of women, is another 
matter in which the missionary societies have found how 
much more can be gained by united and co-ordinated action 
than by the independent efforts of forty or fifty different 
missionary organizations. 

In these matters, and in others which cannot be fully 
gone into here, it has been demonstrated that only by acting 
together can the missionary societies deal effectively with 
the many large problems with which the war has confronted 
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them. It has also been shown how ready the British govern- 
ment is to deal sympathetically with missionary interests 
when it has to do with a single body acting on behalf of the 
different missionary societies. The value of co-operation, 
the absolute necessity for it, has never received such 
vindication as in these new problems which involve re- 
lations between missions and governments and can be 
rightly solved only if a proper understanding is reached. 

It is not possible to exhaust in the space of a single 
article the aims and achievements of the organizations 
for co-operation which came into being in 1910. The 
greatest and most lasting results can never be set down in 
writing. Neither figures nor words can express the blessings 
which have resulted from common fellowship in Christian 
work, from the enlarged outlook, from the new habit often 
unconsciously acquired of viewing the work of a particular 
society in relation to the wider progress and needs of 
Christ’s kingdom, and from the united intercession with 
which all the work of co-operation has been begun and con- 
tinued. Like the translators of King James’s version of the 
English Bible, those who have come together as fellow- 
labourers have been able to say, ‘ All sectarian influences 
were banished, and all hostilities were mute.’ Co-operation 
in foreign missions is now established in our midst, 
established to the great benefit of those who unite and to 
the furtherance of the kingdom of God upon earth. It has 
come to stay, and doubtless it will bear fruit and increase 
even as ‘the word of truth.’ Perhaps one reward for 
foreign missionary enterprise will be that the churches at 
home will discover in that part of their task methods by 
which they can safely come together in the great problems 
of the homeland which they are now facing in disunity if 
not in actual jealousy one of another. 


Joun H. Ritson 











LIFE AND WORK IN MISSION 
HOUSES 


I. IN AMERICA 
By CORNELIUS H. PATTON, D.D. 


A BUSINESS man called upon the secretary of one of our 
American societies not long ago in order to renew an old 
acquaintance. He had never been interested in foreign 
missions; on the contrary he admitted something of a 
prejudice on the subject. But upon leaving, by way of 
courteous reference, he asked the secretary about his work 
and as to the activities which seemed to centre in his office. 
‘Let me show you about,’ replied the secretary. And so 
he took him over the premises, beginning with the shipping 
rooms in the basement. Here his friend became interested 
at once in the wide variety and practical character of 
articles which were being packed and shipped to the four 
corners of the globe—a steam-pump for a station in the 
heart of Africa, a windmill for China, an array of agri- 
cultural tools for India, a box of hymnals just off the press 
to rejoice the hearts of a tribe in Micronesia, medical 
supplies for sundry hospitals, black-boards, crayons, pencils 
and an impressive array of school supplies, a sewing- 
machine, a typewriter, and no end of shoes, cases of soap 
and sundry personal objects desired by the missionaries. 
‘Why this,’ said his friend, ‘is a business in itself. I had 
no idea you were sending out such things as these. Your 
work must be a very practical one.’ 

They ascended to the office of the business agent, where 
the orders for goods are received from the field and 
where parcel post arrangements are attended to. Here the 


business man was allowed to read several of the letters, 
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with their carefully listed orders forwarded on suitable 
blanks; he was shown the system of entering orders, 
making purchases, packing and shipping the same with 
careful provision against tropical dampness and_ the 
exigencies of ocean transportation, the method of collection 
through the mission treasurer—in fact all the detail of a 
well-organized, up-to-date purchasing department. One 
thing particularly struck his attention—the magazines and 
books which were being ordered by the missionaries and 
the native pastors and teachers. He left the business 
department with a lively appreciation of the intellectual 
calibre of the foreign mission force, as well as of the effici- 
ency of the agents at home. 

They proceeded to the treasurer’s office, where the man 
of affairs was inducted into the system of missionary 
finance. The method of keeping tab on the giving of the 
churches impressed him as equal to the system of a com- 
mercial house in following up its customers. He was 
astonished to find that a compartment in the vault con- 
tained the papers connected with nearly two hundred 
legacy cases which were pending, entailing much attention 
of a legal nature and no end of special correspondence. 

Not to elaborate overmuch, the examination included 
also the educational department, the home department, 
and of course the foreign department. When the secretary 
suggested a visit to the fifth floor, where the woman’s 
board was installed, of whose organization he was par- 
ticularly proud, his friend stated he had seen enough to 
open his eyes very wide as to the importance and range 
of foreign missionary activities. ‘This is a revelation to 
me,’ he said, ‘and I want to have some part in your enter- 
prise. Tell me how I can break in and have a share. Do 
I have to join the board or what is your system?’ The 
secretary was glad to inform him that his name signed to a 
cheque would admit him to all the privileges of the con- 
cern. Before they parted it was arranged that the business 
man should contribute the annual salary of a medical 
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missionary in the Levant, and so they parted better friends 
than ever. 

It was not long after the above experience that the same 
secretary had a call from a professional writer for popular 
magazines, whom he had fallen in with in connexion with 
his foreign travels and whom he had invited to call when 
in the country. This man also was shown around, and 
when he departed he said, ‘ This will make one of the best 
stories I have written. Some day I want to come back and 
get a little more detail. You people don’t know what an 
interesting thing you have.’ 

Still another point of view was suggested by a well- 
known college president, who, upon visiting the committee 
room of his foreign board and seeing the maps and the 
files and the agenda and the portraits of missionary states- 
men of former days, compared the sessions of the committee 
with the meetings of European cabinets concerned with 
international relations and the affairs of distant colonies. 
These incidents suggest not only the wide range and im- 
portance of the activities centring in our mission houses 
but also that these activities may at times be used to good 
advantage among the home constituents. 

There are three aspects of mission house activity 
which administrators should have in mind if the best 
interests of the board are to be served. 

In the first place the mission house is an office. It is 
a place of doing business, usually located in the business 
section of a great city, and concerning itself primarily 
with the technique of administration. It goes without 
saying that the office arrangements should be convenient, 
sufficient and kept in good working order. The business 
of the Kingdom should be done with dispatch and efficiency ; 
it should not suffer by comparison with political or com- 
mercial organizations as these are found in most highly- 
developed countries. A successful business man coming 
into the head-quarters of a missionary society should receive 
a favourable impression. It is well to bear in mind that 
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such a person is likely to be influenced in no small measure 
by what he observes going on in such an office. If he finds 
that the clerks are late in arriving, that they waste time 
standing around and conversing when they should be at 
work, that the desks of officials are cluttered with accumu- 
lated documents and unanswered letters, that the office 
furniture appears to have ‘come out of the ark,’ the 
probability is that he will lay it up in his mind that the 
board is expending his money in a slack and uneconomical 
way. And he will be judging rightly. If such a man 
directs his gifts to other channels who is to blame ? Such 
a person will not accept missionary zeal and piety as a 
substitute for business care. 

There is a golden mean in this matter, as in pretty 
nearly everything else. There have been missionary 
officials who were given to elaborateness and extravagance 
in the matter of office equipment. They have had a craze 
for the latest novelty, they have emulated the costly sur- 
roundings of banks and mercantile concerns, their favourite 
reading has been efficiency magazines. They have loved 
business machinery for its own sake. Such a policy meets 
with as little favour among business men as among clergy- 
men and missionaries. History teaches that if the secre- 
tary elects to become a red-tape artist his days will be few 
and evil. On the other hand there is the old-fashioned 
official who scorns every practical device, who mourns 
over every cent spent for administration, and who considers 
that the board needs no head-quarters other than his private 
residence, with his wife and children acting as clerks. Let 
us take the middle road. We can have the best aids for 
office work, such as adding machines, cheque-writing 
machines, multigraphs, card indexes, a_private-branch 
telephone-exchange, information desk, etc., without paying 
excessive rents or seeking undue embellishments in the 
matter of office furniture. Money expended for such helps 
serves a true missionary end. 

In the matter of callers at the rooms it is important 
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that they should be met promptly and pleasantly by some 
clerk who can direct them to the desired official or give 
needed information. But since there are a thousand who 
receive letters to one who calls it is of the utmost importance 
that correspondence should be attended to with accuracy 
and dispatch. It is a sine qua non of office management 
that there should be an adequate force of officials and 
clerks. A small force overworked and worried may save 
expense, but there is an inevitable loss in the true values of 
the board. It is the impression of some that the woman’s 
boards are especially liable to make this mistake. The 
women are greatly advantaged by the fact that they can 
count upon a large amount of voluntary labour in the dis- 
semination of information and the collection of funds. 
It is the easier on this account for them to begrudge ex- 
penditure of money when it comes to maintaining an office 
with its necessary staff of paid assistants. 

But our missionary head-quarters should be a house 
as well as an office. Even commercial corporations cling 
to the old personal designation. We speak of banking 
houses, custom houses and all the rest. How pleasantly 
this terminology harks back to the days when the head of 
the firm lived in the back of the shop or overhead and 
when the clerks and apprentices boarded on the premises 
as members of the family. That flavour of friendly relation- 
ship has largely vanished in the business world, but there 
is no reason why it should not obtain in the homes of the 
mission boards. On the contrary there is every reason 
why it should. 

An important function is performed by the mission 
head-quarters as being the meeting-place and head-quarters 
of the missionaries who come home on furlough. There 
will be evidence enough to impress them that they have 
been separated from the ongoings and institutions of their 
native land during their seven or ten years spent abroad. 
Few whom they meet will have the time or the inclination, 
and fewer still the facilities, for making the returned 
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missionaries feel at home in cities like London, Edinburgh, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. There should 
be one spot which belongs primarily to them, and where 
they are sure not only of a glad welcome but of a chance 
to read the missionary papers, attend to their corre- 
spondence, meet their fellow-workers, and above all hold 
interviews with board officials. 

The ideal mission house will be planned with this in 
view, with a rest-room, requisite office space, and other 
facilities which minister to the comfort and convenience of 
the missionary. It should be a joy to him to come to 
head-quarters. A safe guess it is that most missionaries 
in visiting the home office would appreciate a chance to 
dictate letters. After carrying the burden of a large 
correspondence on the field with only their pens to help, or 
by ‘ pounding’ their worn-out typewriters at all hours of 
the day and night, it would be a luxury indeed if they could 
avail themselves of the stenographic staff of a well-organized 
home office. 

In the matter of interviews a word of caution may be 
in order, since these eat up the time of secretaries in a way 
often to hinder the transaction of pressing business. These 
interviews should be unhurried, they should not be sub- 
jected to the interruptions of telephone calls and in- 
numerable documents passed in to be signed. Yet secre- 
taries have their mail to attend to, committee meetings to 
attend, pastors and other friends to meet, the hundred 
and one details of the office to keep in hand. Under the 
circumstances many secretaries feel that the best place 
for interviews is at their own homes, where an evening 
can be spent discussing all the problems which burden the 
missionary’s soul and without the knowledge of which the 
secretary is at sea in his work. In any event the home 
atmosphere should be maintained in all these close relations. 
It does the missionary a world of good to feel that the 
secretary is his friend. On the other hand the secretary 
fully as much relishes the intimacies which arise and grow 
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through the years as a result of these friendly conversations. 
If we may go to political circles for an example, a model 
relationship of this kind, resulting in a highly interesting 
and fruitful correspondence, is found in Viscount Morley’s 
dealings as Secretary for India with Lord Minto, the Governor 
General of India. The letters and telegrams which passed 
between these men, as set forth in the Morley Recollections, 
partake of fellowship in labour and in all of life’s interests 
rather than of the formalities of state correspondence. 

Officialism is the one thing for which there should be 
no room in the mission house. No one would think of 
tolerating the point of view attributed to that under- 
secretary of a certain diplomatic office in Peking, who, 
when the telegram came announcing the killing of a score 
of missionaries at the hands of the Boxers in Shansi, read 
the message to his chief with the remark, ‘This means a 
great deal of correspondence.’ But we need to be on our 
guard against that more subtle form of officialism which 
tends.to make the secretary autocratic and dictatorial in 
his relationships, as also against the tendency by which a 
secretary, as the years accumulate, becomes more of a 
conservator of past methods and ideas than an inspirer 
of what is vital and progressive. The boards can par- 
ticularly do without the secretary who considers himself 
essential for the maintenance of orthodoxy throughout the 
world. This pathetic remark was heard from a pastor 
in speaking of a fellow-clergyman who had accepted the 
. secretaryship of a prominent missionary organization : 
‘It is too bad about Brother A. When he was just pastor 
of a church he was a thoroughly decent and likeable fellow, 
but since he became a secretary no one enjoys working with 
him. Missions seem to have spoiled him.’ 

By way of making the mission house at once homelike 
and useful to the churches of the vicinity, a plan is being 
developed by an American society which proposes to bring to 
the house delegations of Sunday school scholars, members 
of mission bands, mission study groups, men’s classes, etc., 
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for the purpose of meeting distinguished missionaries and 
having the curios in the museum explained. This society 
is also planning a course of popular Saturday afternoon 
lectures by secretaries and missionaries, to be given in 
the assembly room of the house. Some good possibilities 
would seem to lie in that direction. Aside from the in- 
formation which may be imparted in such ways it is desir- 
able for the constituents to feel at home in missionary 
head-quarters. ; 

But the missionary head-quarters should be even more 
than a house ; it should be a religious institution—a temple 
of worship and service, if you will. There should be no 
mistake on this point. Let the business world flock in 
as it may, and ‘size up’ the paraphernalia and ongoings 
of the staff, and let missionaries and home pastors and 
the supporters of the board feel as much at home as they 
desire, there will be something lacking if this house is like 
the other houses along the street. It is not simply the 
matter of holding a stated daily service for prayer, it is 
not wholly the matter of a definitely religious purpose 
underlying all that is done, it certainly is not a matter of 
maintaining a sanctimonious atmosphere about the place. 
The thing we need most and what the world should detect 
whenever office contacts are formed is the spirit of high 
endeavour for Christ and of a joyous service in His name. 
The mission house should be the most cheerful place in 
the world, as it should be the most interesting. The sense 
of ‘ worth-while-ness’ in the eternal values of the Kingdom 
should dominate all that is said and done. It should filter 
down from the head officials to every last person in the 
establishment, even to the boy who runs the elevator and 
the maid who mops the floor. The postman who brings 
in the mail and the banker’s clerk who collects the drafts 
should recognize the mission house as the spot where 
genuinely human persons spend their time working for 
humanity in the spirit of Him who said, ‘ I came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.’ 
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This spirit will reveal itself in ways which need no 
mention. The service at the noon hour or otherwise, 
when officers, stenographers and clerks gather for worship, 
will be especially helpful. During those moments the 
thoughts will turn to the men and women at the front for 
whose sake alone the office and the board exist. Once a 
day at least the meaning of it all will be realized. It is 
well at such times to report briefly the news from the field 
and any special sorrows or dangers to which any of the 
missionaries may be subjected. If a prayer calendar is 
followed—and this is highly desirable—the missionary or 
missionaries for the day will come in for special mention, 
and thus the unity and the intimacy of this work will be 
maintained as in the presence of the Master. 

In closing, may I suggest that if at stated times each 
board should remember in thanksgiving and intercession 
all the other boards of Christendom a sense of world unity 
would be developed, and of each mission house it could be 
said, ‘It is a house of prayer for all nations.’ 

CorNELIUs H. PatTon 





Il. IN LONDON 
By J. N. HAYWARD 


In preparation for this article I have had the great privilege 
of visiting the London head-quarters of eight of the largest 
missionary societies, and have spent some twenty hours in 
close inspection of their work. The systems employed 
were explained in detail, the apparatus used freely ex- 
hibited, weaknesses openly admitted, contemplated reforms 
discussed, longings for greater efficiency expressed, and, 
best of all, one heard of God’s gracious presence realized 
in dealing with countless problems, and of spiritual quicken- 
ing felt as difficulties were prayed over by two or three 
responsible leaders, or by the larger circle of keenly in- 
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terested workers. The main impression conveyed to the 
heart and mind of the privileged visitor is surely this, that 
the Church at large has the truest reason to be thankful 
for the consecration of the workers and the efficiency with 
which its work is carried on in the mission houses in London. 
Truly, for the building of the Temple not made with 
hands, the succession of ‘ willing skilful workers ’ granted to 
David and to Solomon in their work for God has been con- 
tinued by Him. I will take my subject under three heads. 


THE PrRaYER LIFE OF THE Mission Houses 


The absolute need that the whole work should be carried 
on in the power of divine grace, granted in response to 
waiting on God in prayer, is markedly realized in all the 
houses. There is a considerable amount of similarity in 
the prayer and intercession services at the different centres. 
The meetings common to several are : 

9.30 or 10 a.m. Daily staff meeting, including all 
office and other helpers, to seek blessing and guidance for 
the day’s work. One or two societies only find it possible 
to arrange for such a meeting weekly. 

12 or 12.80. Prayer meeting for secretaries, definitely 
to lay before God special difficulties. In some cases other 
responsible helpers join in this service, to pray with the 
official heads of their society about needs that press on 
their own departments. 

In one mission which has a residential home the invari- 
able rule is for the needs of the society and its workers 
to be remembered at family prayers morning and evening. 
In connexion with several societies there are weekly public 
prayer meetings held at the mission houses. A further 
evidence of the value set on united prayer is the custom, 
again common to several societies, for the secretaries, 
in face of pressing problems and difficulties, to go into 
retreat for a whole day or more, to seek from God a solution 
of those perplexities too great for their human wisdom and 
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power. At the noon prayer mecting in one house the society’s 
cycle of prayer is used. The custom of using this cycle 
obtains at every station of the mission’s world-wide activities, 
so at the noon hour in every centre united intercession is 
made for the same part of its work and the same group of its 
workers. In this house it is the custom, either at the 10 a.m. 
or the noon service, the first time that a missionary returning 
from the field is able to visit the house, to offer thanks for 
the past years of work and for travelling mercies. Departing 
workers are likewise commended to God for journey and 
service at their last visit to head-quarters before sailing. 
The war has added to prayer opportunities. In one house 
at least there is a daily gathering to remember those of 
the staff who are on war service and the relatives at the 
front of those engaged in the mission house. 

Other special services frequently observed are quiet 
hours at special church seasons, waiting upon God in prayer 
and meeting at the Lord’s table before beginning the work 
of committees. 

It can truly be said that the work of the mission houses 
is carried on in a spirit of humbly seeking the Lord’s favour. 
It is good to remember that added to the prayers of the 
workers immediately concerned there are the intercessions 


of the countless throng of known and unknown lovers of 
missions. 


CONTACT BETWEEN THE MIssION HovusE AND 
MISSIONARIES 


This subject falls into two parts, viz.: (a) contact 
while on the field and (b) contact while on furlough. 

(a) The chief contact from the home side while mis- 
sionaries are abroad, other than what is merely official, 
is by occasional circular letters designed to give informa- 
tion concerning church life in the denomination with which 
the society is connected and the attitude of the church 
towards the society ; to indicate the policy of the board ; 
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to give particulars concerning finances; and to maintain 
a personal touch between the officers of the house and the 
missionaries, thus seeking a unity of spirit between the home 
and foreign sides of the work. Contact is also strengthened 
through field secretaries and superintendents. Articles in 
the societies’ magazines and other literature are also most 
helpful to this end. 

Personal service in business matters is another form 
of contact only partially used. One of the societies whose 
operations are under review has established machinery 
for undertaking any necessary form of business for its 
missionaries, making purchases—frequently at wholesale 
prices—arranging for forwarding of goods, paying accounts, 
etc. Another mission undertakes a limited amount of 
purchasing from firms friendly to the society and also the 
dispatch of goods and the payment of accounts, the amount 
being charged through the field treasurer. This latter 
facility is granted by several societies who leave other 
business matters to be entrusted to outside agencies. One 
mission at least has arranged for its field secretaries to have 
banking accounts in London, and from them missionaries 
can obtain cheques for payment of accounts and so avoid 
extra work for the accountants’ department at head- 
quarters. When the co-operative movement has developed 
further than at present, business facilities for missionaries 
will provide a field that perhaps may with advantage be 
explored. 

(b) A far larger field is offered in contact with mis- 
sionaries on furlough. We may roughly divide it into 
efforts to supply needs on the spiritual, intellectual and 
social sides, and to confer over mutual interests in the work 
of the society. 

The following are the chief efforts in the direction of 
spiritual contact, most of which are generally practised : 
Quiet days with devotional conference; retreats—the 
expenses of which are borne by the society ; prayer gather- 
ings at Swanwick—the well-known conference estate in 
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Derbyshire—at which the foreign staff on furlough and the 
home staff as far as possible unite ; and entertainment by the 
mission in houses taken for the purpose at the Keswick 
Convention. 

It is a generally accepted policy, on the intellectual 
side, to encourage missionaries on furlough to make use 
of the facilities offered by the Board of Study for the 
Preparation of Missionaries and other courses of lectures, 
in several cases at the society’s expense. Post-graduate 
courses by medical and educational workers are frequent, 
and occasionally a missionary will use his furlough time, 
with an extension of it, to qualify for a university degree. 
One society makes a point of a speakers’ class for women 
workers on furlough, with a view to greater efficiency in 
deputation work and increased capacity on return to the 
mission field. 

To develop social contact, the officers of the societies 
frequently take advantage of the annual meetings to hold 
receptions for the missionaries. During conferences at 
Swanwick and at Keswick full advantage is taken of the 
opportunity for social intercourse. One mission has a home 
where its missionaries and their families can stay, one other 
has a seaside hostel, another a small settlement with 
residences at its missionaries’ disposal, where in addition 
many intellectual opportunities are available. One society 
with a comparatively small foreign staff has arranged, in 
the interests of fellowship with its workers, that all those 
on furlough be entertained by the secretary at his home, 
and makes a hospitality grant for the purpose. 

In the mutual interests of the work the practice of each 
missionary being received by the committee on arrival 
from the mission field and before departure at the end of 
furlough, is usual in most societies. It is also a frequent 
practice for missionaries to be invited to the meetings of 
the general committee and to the sub-committee dealing 
with their special field. Occasionally this privilege is with- 
held from quite junior workers. In one society senior 
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workers are also invited to the officers’ committee, and a day 
of conference held by the secretary of their section of the 
mission field affords a helpful opportunity for the mission- 
aries to discuss problems affecting their own locality and 
work. In another organization some missionaries are 
elected to the committee during furlough by the votes 
of the subscribers, or are co-opted to membership, but 
without votes. 


Bustness METHODS AND USE oF MODERN APPLIANCES 


This covers a very wide field and in a brief visit it was 
not possible to do more than merely glance at some depart- 
ments of it. There is, for instance, considerable business 
acumen displayed in the arrangement of the committee 
work of the large societies, and in the relations between 
the different committees and sub-committees of the same 
society. Speaking generally they aim practically at a 
representative system, but a full investigation and com- 
parison of the different committee organizations would 
entail a separate survey and a special article, and call for 
knowledge not in the possession of the writer. 

A large amount of wisdom has been exercised, with 
invaluable aid from business men, in connexion with head- 
quarters premises. Fine buildings are in the possession of 
several societies and now only involve a very small annual 
outlay. In some societies an appreciable economy is 
effected by the service of voluntary workers in, for example, 
such work as the addressing and despatching of publica- 
tions, the dissecting and tabulating of financial returns and 
statistics, the care of libraries, and the arrangement of 
medical supplies to the field. 

The care of valuable records and the collating of useful 
information varies according to the tastes of the responsible 
official and the facilities at his disposal. Naturally these 
are not by any means uniform; some are strikingly com- 
plete. Modern vertical filing cabinets for correspondence, 
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accounts and other documents, are used by most. The 
use of card indexes for the tabulation of figures, financial 
and statistical, is not by any means common in al! the 
houses ; in one case it has been brought to a high state of 
efficiency. 

A large proportion of my time at the mission houses was 
given to the accountants’ departments. Here are some 
men, hardly known outside their own offices and homes, 
who for forty years and more have served their Lord and 
their societies in labours characterized by extreme diligence 
and fidelity. In other cases younger men of manifestly 
great ability, and women too, are following in their steps, 
perhaps to attain to even greater efficiency as they in 
their training have been attracted to more modern methods. 
As one thinks of them one is reminded of the encomium 
passed upon Henry Venn by his biographer, ‘ His con- 
scientiousness took at last the form of what may really be 
called an acquired incapacity for anything in the shape of 
loose and slipshod work.’ The Church of God may well 
give thanks for these comparatively little known but in- 
dispensable workers. 

It is not easy to write interestingly or even clearly 
without very lengthened explanations about accounting 
matters. Long explanations would be wearisome. The 
different societies have their own professional accountants 
to advise them, and their existing systems are doubtless 
designed to present their accounts in the form that experi- 
ence has taught them is the most useful. I venture, how- 
ever, to comment on one or two matters. An enormous 
amount of detail work is involved for the denominational 
societies by the necessity of arranging their account books 
so as to show in the annual reports lists of contributions 
arranged geographically. In one of the societies’ reports 
now before me this list occupies 270 pages of small type. 
These long lists have, owing to war conditions, been con- 
siderably abridged, summarized, or omitted in recent 
reports. Is there any need for them ever to be restored 
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in their extended form? Seeing that the gifts arrive 
from several sources—individual donors, local churches, 
district associations, ete.— and are being received at 
different times of the year, to give them in the old form 
involves an immense amount of posting. Some systems in 
use seem to involve more labour than others, and probably 
here is a field in which a considerable saving of time and 
labour might be effected. As far as one could judge during 
a brief visit, the officials of two at least of the societies 
visited have a better system than the others, in that the 
books in which the original entries are made provide for 
fuller analysis, and the posting is thereby shortened. I 
make bold to suggest that a conference of the societies’ 
accountants should be arranged, and so let the men who 
have to do the work attempt to solve this and other prob- 
lems common to almost all the societies. It may be well 
also to gather the experience of the officials of the different 
societies on the form of returns of expenditure from the 
field ; other matters needing investigation will transpire 
in such a conference. 

The use of modern appliances is not by any means 
general. Some make use of card systems tu a moderate 
extent;* some are using loose-leaf ledgers; some still 
cling to the old style of books. In connexion with this 
subject a good part of a morning was spent at one of the 
leading firms who supply modern office equipment, and 
some of the problems that need to be solved were put 
before the manager. He was clearly of opinion that a 
card system could be worked out that would economize 
labour and greatly facilitate comparison between present 
and past records. 

The auditing of missionary societies’ accounts is now 
almost exclusively in the hands of professional accountants, 
though in the case of one society, I learned that the receipts 
were certified by honorary auditors appointed for the 
purpose, and the payments by an audit sub-committee 
of the finance committee. The professional accountants 
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undertake a limited audit, and certify the accounts on the 
details being vouched by the honorary auditors. The 
principle underlying this plan is that members of the finance 
committee are more conversant with the transactions 
than the professional staff, and therefore more efficient 
for the purpose. 

One other part of the business arrangements worthy 
of mention is the distribution of literature. I refer now 
to books only, not to magazines or free literature. The 
chief methods at present employed are sales at meetings 
through organizing secretaries and deputations; through 
local associations ; through book depots at head-quarters 
and in a few of the large towns ; through the ordinary book 
trade channels. The general impression one has gained 
is that present plans are inadequate, that something is 
lacking in the machinery to bring missionary publications 
before readers. 

The great advantage that accrues in certain directions 
when the missionary society forms an integral part of 
the church organization is demonstrated in several ways. 
What desires are stirred by the contemplation of rules 
that provide for treasurers, local and district, paying all 
the funds that they have in hand to the general treasurer 
‘at least once in every month.’ This rule is strictly carried 
out. The society is also relieved by the denominational 
book room of the responsibility of publishing. Its. mis- 
sionaries are trained by the Church. 

The inadequacy of this sketch is very apparent to 
the writer. Many activities have had to be passed by 
through lack of time for investigation. Great things have 
been accomplished in the service described ; more will be 
done, for the spirit of the workers is that of Stewart of 
Lovedale, who wrote in his journal: ‘Every great work 
must be born of enthusiasm and carried out with common- 
sense and perseverance. Use temporary failure as a 
stepping-stone to success.’ 

J. N. HaywarD 





THE MISSIONARY SERVICE OF THE 
SIMPLE AND THE POOR' 


By G. A. GOLLOCK 


In a Scottish city, bedridden and poor, a woman close on 
sixty lies to-day. Her early life gave no promise of great- 
ness. One of the six children of a labourer on a wage of 
twenty shillings a week, she was at an early age crippled by 
acute rheumatism and had to face a life of suffering inaction, 
in a home where every penny counted and she was but a 
useless mouth to feed. But she stayed her sinking heart 
on the fact that if God let her live on it was because He had 
something for her to do. By the time she was adult and 
had lost all power to move the thought of prayer as work 
began to grip her mind. Missionary magazines first fed her 
growing purpose ; then friends brought missionaries to see 
her as she lay crippled but intensely alive ; later on letters 
began to come from those who knew she was praying for 
them. Her gnarled hands could write no answers, but as 
the needs of others pressed upon her, her memory grew and 
strengthened until it was a wonder to those who found 
their way within the prison walls of her little room. Night 
and day were alike to her—for she could not often sleep— 
so three early morning hours were set aside for prayer for 
China and other lands, besides many hours of the day. 
This service has been rendered now for nigh on twenty 
years, and the woman, though she grows frailer, is praying 
still. Twice only in all that length of years has she had the 
‘awful joy of seeing hills and trees,’ when moved in an 


1This article is based on information received from representatives of various 
missionary agencies at work in Great Britain, and, to a lesser extent, in America also. 
Grateful acknowledgment is due to Mr Harry S. Myers of the Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, who undertook the gottastion of American material. 
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ambulance from one humble home to another. But the 
triumph of her liberated soul has been complete. 

About six years ago—in another town north of the 
Tweed, ten girls—all but one of them factory workers 
earning from 8s. 6d. to 10s. a week—met with a leader for 
informal talks about missions, taking that vivid book The 
Story of Islam* for their text. Among them was a silent 
slow-witted girl of seventeen, brought up ‘ on the parish’ 
and boarded out in a home not her own, who was rich in 
nothing but a heart which brimmed over where it loved at 
all. She led the other members in enthusiasm for the book, 
till the Story of Islam spread through the factory, and even 
captivated four office boys belonging to the small local 
paper where the one non-factory member of the study 
circle worked. Little groups of girls banded together to 
help foreign missions quickly sprang into being. On the 
fortnightly pay-day the leaders waited to collect $d. or 1d. 
or 2d. from the members according as each could give. 
At the end of a year the task of distributing £7 collected in 
this manner was faced by the girls themselves. Between 
thirty and forty—not counting the office boys—were 
partners in the great concern. 

These incidents are representative of multitudes of 
others which are on record in every mission house in Great 
Britain and America and can be adduced by speakers who 
extend their work from the platform into human touch 
with those whom they address. The service rendered at 
the home base in prayer, in giving, and in actual work by 
those who are simple in this world’s learning and poor in 
this world’s store claims not only reverent admiration 
but careful study. Facts emerge which have a vital 
bearing on problems of the home base at this time. It is 
the purpose of this article to offer some observations based 
on the material gathered, for the consideration of those 
who have to carry forward home base propaganda into 


1 The Story of Islam. T. R. W. Lunt. Second edition revised and brought up to 
date. London: United Council of Missionary Education. 1s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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the great future still veiled in cloud and amid the changed 
conditions resulting from the war. 

1. The possibility of a new Scale of giving in relation to 
Income. In view of the opening of unentered doors in 
Asia and Africa and the claims of existing missionary work 
for maintenance and expansion at the close of the war, the 
problem of financial support is pressing. Can those who 
give already give more? Have we reached the limit of 
support from men within the churches and must we look 
for further resources mainly to the men as yet outside? 
According to the standard of the poor and the simple, 
well-to-do church members have scarcely begun to give. 
Not long since, a great gathering of rich and poor assembled 
in an English city at the funeral of a working woman who 
though living in one of the poorest districts had powerfully 
influenced her church to contribute to foreign missions and 
to send many workers abroad. Out of a weekly wage well 
under £1 she regularly set aside 4s. weekly for foreign 
missions, besides her contribution to her church. A 
missionary speaker going to a country village found only 
one subscriber’s name in the report. The solitary guinea 
came year by year from the widow of a gardener, a very 
poor and almost bedridden woman who saved the money 
by foregoing comforts of which she stood in need. Two 
shillings from the widow of a sailor, £2 from sisters struggling 
to make both ends meet in a little confectioner’s shop, 10s. 
from the invalid wife of a small tradesman, £1 from a man 
earning small wages with a wife and four children to 
support, a thank-offering of £5 for recovered health from a 
farm servant whose pay (in pre-war days) was £20 a year 
besides board and lodging, annual gifts for a sale of work 
from a labourer’s wife with four children—these instances 
stand for thousands more on record in British missions alone. 

In America it seems to be the same. A widow seventy 
years of age who earns her living by working and saved $27 
for missions, a school teacher who gives half her income year 
by year, a stenographer and a nurse who contribute re- 
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spectively $75 and $85 yearly, and a man in a printing 
office who began by giving yearly $10, then $15, then $30, 
then $60 and finally gave himself and is now a missionary 
in China, are only a few of the instances which we might 
quote. 

Such a scale of giving suggests irresistibly that the 
poor in this world are still rich in faith, and are teachers in 
the ways of the kingdom of God. Given their spirit, the 
Church could quadruple its missionary gifts. 

2. The Sources of Service. No less suggestive are the 
sources from which the service appears to come. Indica- 
tions of unexpected knowledge and of startling ignorance 
are to be found. A number of small donations are de- 
signated for some special object—a station or school or 
missionary—with intelligent apprehension of an outstand- 
ing need. On the other hand, the woman who saved forty 
threepenny pieces and wanted the actual coins sent forward 
does not stand alone.' Much of the giving is in kind— 
eggs, apples and the like; some gifts come from unlikely 
sources, such as a publican’s wife. The share of invalids 
has already been noted, but even more striking is the record 
of gifts and service from the aged and very poor. The old 
man in broken health in a seamen’s almshouse in the north 
of England who never fails to bring a contribution to the 
missionary sale, the woman of seventy-three in the Hamp- 
shire almshouse who walks miles to collect for missions, 
the old woman in an East London almshouse who left all 
her small savings to missionary work are cases in point. 
Such instances as those of the former caretaker in a mission 
hall who made her missionary box the first charge upon her 
old-age allowance, the old couple in receipt of 8s. weekly 
relief who saved 1s. 4d. out of that little sum for foreign 


1 This expectation of the transmission of the coins actually given may have serious 
results. In a parish in the south of England, the lads in a Bible class began to suspect 
that their pennies ‘ did not go to the heathen, but were spent by the curate for himself.’ 
The lads put some marked coins into the collection as a test. When these were paid 
out to their mothers at the fish shop their suspicions were held to be proved. It took 
months to clear the matter up and re-establish confidence. 
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missions, the old pensioner who saved £1 and gave it ‘ with 
genuine love’ to Congo missions, another pensioner aged 
ninety who gave 2s. 6d. at the close of a missionary address, 
and the fact that when government old-age pensions were 
first instituted in Great Britain in many cases the first 
week’s pension was given to missions, suggests that the 
spirit of giving rests with special richness on pensioners, 
whether of Church or State. 

The question which insistently rises as the sources of 
service are examined is, Where are the men? Is it mainly 
to the young* and the aged, to women and invalids, that 
the cause of missions appeals ? There are instances to the 
contrary, of course, notably in the record of generous giving 
from soldiers who in their village homes had learned to 
work for missions ; but both in American and British records 
the manhood of the country holds small place. Is it, then, 
to be deduced that among the poor and simple, as well as in 
other ranges of life, the missionary cause has been so pre- 
sented as to win the weaker rather than the stronger, to 
appeal to those whose life-fires are but half-kindled or 
waning instead of to those whose vital forces burn high in 
the prime of life? The facts which lie behind this paper 
tend to reinforce this fear. 

3. What will the Future bring? Those missionary 
workers—and some such are to be found, at least in Great 
Britain—who see stretching before them a vista of years in 
which, under the stimulus of the missionary addresses and 
missionary literature of the past, simplicity and poverty 
will continue to ripen a harvest are destined to a rude 
awakening. Already for good or evil—and if the Church 
plays its part faithfully it will be mainly for good—condi- 
tions are rapidly changing ; tides of life are sweeping even 
into rural districts; sons and daughters have touched the 
life of other lands; wages have everywhere risen and the 
ability to satisfy desire has awakened it to life ; education 


1The missionary service of children is not dealt with here. It demands a place to 
itself. 
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in Great Britain is shortly to be continued in a new and 
liberating form. Simplicity and poverty, no longer en- 
forced by social conditions, will have to find their home in 
the spirits of men. But while it is profoundly true that 
still, as in the Temple of old, our Lord sits over against the 
treasury with eyes that discern the widow’s mite, joying in 
service rendered out of poverty for love of His cause, and 
while it is good for the Church to learn and re-learn the 
lesson that not in prayer or work or giving does the record 
of its whole membership equal that of the simple and the 
poor, a startling realization is forced into the light of to-day. 
It is no longer possible to evade the truth that the economic 
and social conditions under which much of this missionary 
service has been rendered are flagrantly unchristian and 
that the poverty from which the gifts have come should 
not have been imposed on brothers and sisters in Christ. 
That under and through these conditions men have so 
bravely served Him adds to their honour but does not abate 
our shame. If life had not swept away the old conditions, 
the Church, open-eyed at last, would have had to face the 
task. 

What, then, must we do? Perish the thought that 
these men and women, cramped as they were in the past, 
had more kinship with the Gospel of Life and Liberty than 
they will have in their expanded future, or that the call of 
Christ is not able to win from the virile‘as full a measure of 
love and sacrifice as from the weak. It is no time to stand 
timid spectators of a great awakening, fearful lest life-tides 
rise too high. In the world-wide Gospel, as an earlier 
article in this number shows, lies the message needed now 
by the Church at home if its life is to be shaped aright. But 
the message all down the centuries has been conditioned by 
the mouth-piece, and it is through us, and such as us, that 
God has willed to work. During this year—next year may 
be too late in many quarters—it is open to the Church to 
send forth missionary propagandists in the name of Christ 
to the poorer districts of our towns and cities and rural 
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areas and village homes, to men and women dwarfed in 
thought through faulty education and ground down in 
the mills of life, to bring them a message full and rich and 
real, freshly born in the speakers’ hearts through the 
incoming of the Spirit of God, big with hope and love and 
patience, strong in brotherhood and the fellowship of man 
with man, a message that shall call men to find their own 


salvation in seeking that of the world through the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. 


G. A. GoLLock 
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DEVELOPING A DOMINANTLY 
MISSIONARY CHURCH 


By RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER 


ONE year after the United States entered the great war 
there was willingness to pursue it to a victorious end 
at whatever cost, a far more unanimous determination 
than even the most hopeful dared to expect. More than 
a hundred million people, made up of great blocks of 
foreign born and the children of foreign born, have passed 
from a provincial disinterestedness through the stages of 
passivist opposition to a more or less intelligent and cer- 
tainly to a whole-hearted acceptance of a mighty task. 
The nation became absolutely united on the subject of the 
war. 

The processes by which the American people have been 
brought to this state of mind and action have caused me a 
good deal of reflection on the gigantic task of the Christian 
Church in the world and on its constructive program of 
establishing the kingdom of God—of peace, righteousness 
and joy on the earth. Without attempting an analogy, 
I desire to offer some suggestions, more especially on the 
educational processes which apparently must be under- 
taken to make world conquest on the part of the Church 
at all feasible. 

1. There must be presented to the Church definitely 
and concretely an adequate world program. The deter- 
mination of such a program is, of course, not a problem 
for the great mass of church people. The leaders of 
missionary movements must, of necessity, formulate the 
program. They will first of all make a survey in detail of © 
the world’s moral and spiritual needs as they are related 
to the social and physical life of the peoples of the earth. 

95 
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The Centenary Movement of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, which is a church-wide effort to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the 
Methodist Missionary Society in America by raising 
$80,000,000 to cover the needs of the Church for a five- 
year program of advance at home and abroad, began in 
just this way. Such a survey to be of any value must 
be specific and concrete. As determining a program, the 
survey should be accompanied by definite and concrete 
statements of the methods by which these needs are to be 
met. These proposed methods must be sufficiently clear 
in order that they may become actually operative, subject, 
of course, to possible revision in the light of further progress. 
The making of such a survey will in itself be a tremendous 
educational factor for a large part of the Church. In order 
that such a program may not appear to be handed down 
for acceptance to an unwilling Church, strong leaders and 
members in each locality should be assembled to make the 
investigations, a plan easily applicable to the needs of 
both the home Church and the mission field. The so- 
called ‘ native Christians’ are now passing into member- 
ship in a world Church and should always be included 
by the Church as an increasing factor in its program for 
world redemption. The educational value of these studies 
of local people in the territory around well-established 
churches, as well as in purely missionary fields, will be 
increasingly apparent, especially when it is understood that 
they are to be made the basis of a program the realization 
of which it is expected confidently to attempt. 

The point which I wish to make here is that no educa- 
tional process is very effective, in these days of great under- 
takings, unless it is closely related to some definitely pro- 
posed act. This is clearly the implication of modern 
functional psychology. Heretofore, in our study of 
missions both in the class and in the general education of 
the Church the procedure has been too academic, too largely 
based on the supposition that action will follow study. 
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As a matter of fact, action is more immediately dependent 
on the stirring of the emotions. This has been illustrated 
time and again in the education of America to its war 
activity. Knowledge guides rather than incites activity. 
This does not mean that action arises without interest and 
information. It only suggests that facts should be linked 
to proposed action. Missions are the action part of the 
Church. If public worship, though it has also a strong 
social value, is the out-reach of the Church toward God, 
the missionary program is the functioning of the Church 
among men. 

The first step, therefore, in making the Christian Church 
dominantly missionary is to present to it a thoroughly 
' practicable and realizable objective in the terms of a 
definite world program. The statements ‘to carry the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth’ and ‘to establish the 
Church in the world’ are not what is meant by a program 
of work or action by the Church. These are the popular 
phrases by which the Church’s program has been pro- 
mulgated in the past, but they are ineffective in a day 
when men demand concreteness in both method and 
message. 

2. A dominantly missionary Church must have an 
intelligent interest in its program. More books are now 
being read and studied in America on the life of the peoples 
‘of the belligerent nations than could ever have been hoped 
for or realized on a purely cultural basis. Immediately 
upon the declaration of war by the United States, a Bureau 
of Public Information was organized in Washington. To 
refer again to our experience in the Methodist Centenary, 
as soon as the world program was announced, the demand 
for information became so great that a large special Bureau 
‘of Publicity and Education had to be formed, and popular 
text-books were prepared which described and illustrated 
the program at home and abroad. Deputations were 
organized and groups of men and women, even in war 


times, have gone abroad and others have visited our con- 
7 
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gested city centres, our foreign-speaking and industrial 
colonies, our decadent rural sections and our negro and 
Mexican racial storm centres. There is no educational 
process equal to actual observation under trained leaders. 

The needs discovered in the survey form the large part 
of the educational material. The purely cultural material 
has little or no value. The people want to know the why 
of the big program. The uninterested become eager when 
they see that something big is proposed. Next to visita- 
tion, pictures are the most compelling. Maps, drawn 
specially to illustrate and locate needs and projects ; 
charts, showing in striking form the statistics and facts 
diseovered in the survey; floor plans and architects’ 
elevations of proposed new buildings; popular publicity 
articles describing what is involved in the program—all 
these are factors in securing the intelligent interest of the 
people in the undertaking. Pictures, maps, charts and 
striking sentences are all made into lantern slides, of a 
quality comparable with the magnitude and dignity of a 
worthy cause. The educational value of showing people 
why a big program should be undertaken is enormous and 
permanent. Provincialism, apathy and active opposition 
break down and are removed in such a campaign of educa- 
tion. It will be noted that all this interest is aroused 
because something to be done has been proposed. 

For many years in our missionary education we have 
been trying to educate leaders. We may well ask, leaders 
for what ? Having put on a campaign of education, or 
organized and held a conference, then a ‘ continuation 
committee ’ was formed to discover ways and means of 
following up the campaign in order to conserve the interest. 
We have all felt that much of our effort has come to 
naught, for the simple reason that there was no program 
for which leaders were to be trained. The Methodists 
are training 100,000 ministers and laymen to carry out their 
campaign of raising $80,000,000. Men and women now 
want to be trained. They are asking to be enrolled. They 
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are buying the books. They seek personalinterviews. They 
ask, ‘How may I become efficient ?’ The difference is 
that a big job is to be done. They know before they start 
their training that they are to prepare for some definite 
task, a part of the great program. 

8. A dominantly missionary Church will accept its 
program willingly. The voluntary acceptance of the 
burdens and sacrifices of the war has been America’s most 
precious experience thus far. It is the glorious right of a 
free people. The plan of public education sought this 
acceptance as a definite end. So may it be with the 
Christian Church in its program of world conquest. The 
material of missionary education must uncover the world’s 
great needs, not in terms of theology or in the cant phrases 
of the classroom, but in the concrete language of everyday 
life that all people understand. 

The program, of course, must be reasonable. A willing 
acceptance is based upon an appeal to reason. The facts 
must be forthcoming. Mistakes must be acknowledged. 
Debatable issues must be discussed. Questions will be 
asked and must be answered open-mindedly. A demo- 
cratic people will not stand for ‘putting something across’ 
on them, especially during a war for democracy. Education 
will make this unnecessary. Discussion will do more to 
clear men’s thinking and at the same time lift the vision 
than almost any other method. Thus far in our missionary 
education we have tried to get up discussions or debates on 
suppositional questions. ‘If you had a $1000 to give to 
missions would it be more effective to put it in a hospital 
than in a school?’ and so on. Such discussions may be 
academically interesting. They seldom achieve actual 
results. Discussion of a real program, however, if it 
brings about a willing acceptance, is an educational victory. 

Willing acceptance of a program depends upon the 
* worth-while-ness’ of the objectives. It was so with the aims 
of the great war. In America, it was not until President 
Wilson uttered his now world-known phrase, ‘To make the 
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world safe for democracy,’ that our people really grasped 
the significance of the war and accepted its moral aims. 
It is my clear conviction that before any great program 
of Christian advance can be achieved in the world there 
must be a thorough discussion of the aims of such a pro- 
gram. Something more than our individualistic aims of 
the past will be required by a people who in this great 
day have seen the utter breakdown of individualism as a 
philosophy of life. The sectarian propaganda both at 
home and abroad has almost thwarted our efforts to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on earth. It is not my purpose 
here to discuss what these aims ought to be, but to point 
out that for the purposes of developing a dominantly 
missionary Church the great aims of the missionary enter- 
prise must be restated in terms of present-day thinking, 
and even more, in terms of to-morrow’s world life. 

Again, if I may refer to the Methodist Centenary 
program, the phrase which has apparently caught the 
imagination of people and paved the way for willing 
acceptance of their tremendous task is the pregnant and 
vitally significant watchword, ‘To make democracy safe 
for the world.’ This puts the program in the thought 
of the people on a level with the aims of the great war. It 
is not suggested here as a final statement of the goal of the 
missionary enterprise, but as one exceedingly interesting 
and apropos for a present-day program. 

In getting a people to accept willingly a great program, 
the educational factors are of great importance. The pro- 
cesses may not savour much of formal education, but the 
results in the permanent intelligent interest of the people 
will be quite as outstanding. 

It may be necessary also to change the basis of church 
membership before a group of people banded together in 
what is known as a local church will accept normally a 
service program as their dominant purpose. The universal 
obligation to serve the common good would be a far more 
stimulating as well as exacting basis for church membership 
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than formal or credal demands. Such an obligation inter- 
preted according to the real needs of the world of to-day 
would express itself at once in the Church’s missionary 
program. 

It is my conviction that something comparable to the 
above must be undertaken by Christian leaders before the 
Church will look upon its missionary program as its dominant 
purpose and interest. 

4. There is another and equally vital aspect of mis- 
sionary education which presses its claim upon all those 
who are desirous of realizing a dominantly missionary 
Church. Missionaries and others who have had experi- 
ence in appealing to a disinterested Church know all too 
well that their efforts are received as the seed in our Lord’s 
parable of the sower. Some who call on the name of Christ 
are not interested in folks at all. Some are narrow in 
their vision or dwarfed in their sympathies. Others are 
selfish or let their lives run on a single track or are satis- 
fied with perfunctory duties rather than the realization of 
justice. 

There is a good deal of soil in the Church that is not 
fertile for service seeds. Why is this? Must we take the 
hopeless attitude that people are foreordained to be un- 
responsive to the needs of others? It is just here that a 
thorough understanding of child life and of the processes 
of missionary education are absolutely necessary to any 
adequate program of religious training. We need to 
realize that there is an attitude, a disposition, a quality 
of life which in its sum total constitutes what may be 
known as the missionary life or spirit, and that this life 
can be educated in growing boys and girls. The personal 
qualities of friendliness, sympathy, helpfulness, co-operation, 
loyalty and justice are all subject to the laws of growth and 
cultivation. Indeed, the seeds of them all are already 
implanted in human nature in the God-given instincts 
which are at once the challenge and hope of educational 
endeavour. These qualities of life, properly trained and 
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extended into right channels for expression, form just what 
is in this article conceived of as ‘ missionary.’ 

People who do not have these qualities can hardly be 
trusted to support the missionary enterprises faithfully 
and continually. On the other hand, those in whom they 
are well developed may be depended upon to seize eagerly 
the program referred to above and work at it devotedly. 
My own interest in them as the foundations of missionary 
character grew out of a study of the biographies of great 
missionaries. These men and women embodied in them- 
selves the qualities of the missionary life, even as Jesus 
summed up in Himself the essentials of His gospel. 

It will be noted that these traits of character are the 
social ones. They concern our relations with our fellows. 
Their significance for missionary education is just at this 
point. Because they are social, they are also in the realm 
of action. Suppose that the whole Christian body should 
begin to manifest these qualities sincerely and zealously 
in the normal relations of men in everyday life, would 
there not result a far greater and more compelling mis- 
sionary propaganda than that of a legion of specially 
constituted emissaries ? 

In the awakening and development of these qualities 
of life, functioning again takes the central place. Herein, 
also, lies their relation to missionary service. Children 
become helpful by actually being helpful in the normal 
life of children. The same is true of all the other qualities. 
Formal education is here as valueless as it is later in 
attempting to arouse people whose early training has been 
so neglected and in whom, as a consequence, there are no 
predispositions to a life of service. 

Feeling as we do to-day the necessity of a more faithful 
application of the social gospel, we should profit by our 
present extremity and begin the training of children and 
youth in those experiences which will make them useful 
members of the kingdom of God. To do this is, of course, 
a, radical departure from the system of religious instruction 
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with which we are familiar. This phase of religious educa- 
tion is what Professor George A. Coe has described and 
defended in his recent book as A Social Theory of Religious 
Education. 

There are three terms which in the next generation 
we must bring together —Christian, missionary and church 
membership. If this can be done we can not only remove 
the odium that attaches itself in some quarters to the 
Church because it has failed, but we can make increasingly 
effective in the hearts of men the purpose of Jesus as ex- 
pressed in His gospel. We will have a dominantly mis- 
sionary Church, first, when we have an adequate, concrete 
and definite program of world conquest, and, second, when 
this program can be undertaken by a group in which the 
missionary qualities of life are fully awakened and de- 


veloped. 


Rates E. DirrenporFrer 
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SOME UNOCCUPIED FIELDS AT THE 
HOME BASE 


By BASIL MATHEWS 


I 


It is perplexing, in an hour of unlimited opportunity for 
that triumphant expansion of the kingdom of God toward 
which all our planning is directed, to be held back not so 
much by the forces of resistance in the field of the cam- 
paign as by the relative weakness both of the forces that we 
put into the field and of the support that we give to them. 

The foreign missionary enterprise finds itself, in fact, 
under the operation of an inescapable law which the experi- 
ence of war has brought home with tragic emphasis to every 
belligerent people. This inflexible principle is that every 
extension of the campaign at the front, every ‘ offensive,’ 
every increase of military or naval combatant man-power 
involves a corresponding enlistment and employment of 
energy at home. Shells, guns, rails, aeroplanes, engines, coal, 
motors, clothes, telephones—the bewildering elaboration of 
equipment and its transport essential to military operations 
—demand, in every slightest detail, labour at home. 

The missionary situation presents an exact parallel. 
We have suffered long years during which, viewing the 
situation as a whole, those who plan the foreign campaigns 
of the Christian Church have been obliged either to refrain 
from throwing forces into new and unoccupied fields abroad 
or actually to withdraw from territory already occupied. 
Missionary societies have repeatedly initiated forward 
movements abroad on a tide of enthusiasm at home, yet 
those advances have been followed by years of perplexity 
and depression involving either withdrawal from the field or 
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accumulated deficits at home. The spring-tide of support 
ebbed while the commitments abroad remained. 

The necessity thus imposed upon the missionary 
societies has arisen largely from the general failure to enlist 
at home a more general service for the campaign abroad 
on the part of the Christian population as a whole. Heroic 
groups of local enthusiasts have been appealed to from 
headquarters to redouble their gifts, and have themselves 
worked strenuously to secure support. But everywhere 
the work that is in fact the métier of Christianity, its central 
obligation, the establishment of the world-wide kingdom of 
God, has not been regarded by the majority of Christian 
people as an urgent, vital, imperative, compelling call on 
their life and resources. There are, from a missionary 
point of view, extensive unoccupied fields at the home base. 

To enter those unoccupied fields, to win their convinced 
and vigorous loyalty to the missionary project of a world 
kingdom of God, to secure their conviction that missions 
are central and vital to any reconstruction of a new and 
worthy world-order upon the shell-shattered ruins of our 
civilization, would transform the situation. Advance 
would become not only possible but inevitable, and, based 
broadly on a wide and considered support, would be less 
liable to tides of reaction. 

There are no sections of American or British life which 
can be described as totally unoccupied fields from the 
missionary gpoint of view. But there are increasingly 
powerful grades of people of which it can be truly said 
that the whole enterprise of modern missions is a terra 
incognita so far as a considerable majority of their members 
are concerned. Of these grades four at least are of high 
importance both in the immediate strength which their 
suffrage gives to any enterprise they support and for their 
influence on other sections of our life. They are the 
educationist and in particular the day-school teacher ; 
the skilled artisan; the business man—the merchant of 
large commercial undertakings often on an international 
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and even inter-continental scale; and the press. Of 
all these grades it can be said with confidence that they 
are not hostile to foreign missions. They simply are, 
for the most part, not interested. They are preoccupied. 
Their mind is set on other things. They are looking in 
another direction. 

Taking it for granted that, for their own sakes as well 
as for the sake of the expansion of Christianity, it is vitally 
necessary to secure that they should turn their minds to 
the missionary enterprise and help both to direct and 
support it, it is a matter of the first moment to discover 
the lines along which they can be led to a conviction that 
the foreign missionary enterprise is central to the plan of 
Christianity. 

Obviously it is essential that they should themselves 
be or become convinced Christian folk; but it is not 
essential that the first approach should be the direct plea 
to. them to become (if they are not already) Christian. 
During the war, when missionaries have been lecturing 
in huts to the men in France, it has been proved beyond 
all question that the actual story itself of missionary work 
has won the whole-hearted allegiance of men to Christ. 
The fact is that, to the practical idealism of the normal 
Anglo-Saxon mind whether in America or Britain, Chris- 
tianity proves and approves itself most successfully when 
seen in action. For this reason the fruits of missions— 
the redeemed Indian, Chinese, Papuan and African—are 
themselves a potent Christian apologetic. 


II 


The educationist and in particular the day-school 
teacher exercises an influence that is at once more subtle, 
more thorough, more widespread and more enduring than 
that of any other section of the community.’ The great 


1 The master of the public school (as it is called in Britain) is not included here, 
though his influence is immense. 
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majority of our population comes continuously under the 
influence of the teacher at the malleable time of life and 
takes from him and her an impress, a direction of mind 
and an attitude of spirit, that are rarely changed in later 
life. 

Taking the earliest attitude of the child to the other 
nations and races of the world as the foundation work (on 
the educational side) of a missionary enthusiasm, it is 
clear that the whole trend of the mind of many millions of 
our people may be unconsciously moulded by the teacher. 
As inter-racial sympathy lies at the very root of that new 
Christian world-order which is at once the ambition of 
humanity after the war and an aim of all missionary effort, 
it is clear that the teacher is (to use our missionary dialect) 
a ‘ field ’ to be ‘ occupied.’ 

The first ambition of the teacher who is a true educa- 
tionist is the development of character through the com- 
munication of truth and through the discipline of mind and 
spirit under which the child absorbs that truth. One in- 
creasing aspect of the subject-matter of teaching is know- 
ledge of the world we live in, and in particular of its inhabi- 
tants. The normal kindergarten geography course of a 
day-school in England to-day is for the most part a series 
of lessons on the different races of the world. And, in this 
connexion, it is highly significant that a representative 
authority like Sir James Yoxall, secretary to the National 
Union of Teachers, should have described the wall-pictures 
prepared by the British missionary societies co-operatively 
as being better suited to the day-school kindergarten 
geography teaching than any purely secular series of educa- 
tional pictures that he had seen. The material that goes 
with those. wall-pictures, such as Mary Entwistle’s The 
Book of Babies, The Book of Island Babies and The Book of 
Other Babies gives first-class teaching material for day-school 
teaching and simultaneously contributes that very attitude 
of sympathy with (not pity for) other races which is the 
groundwork of missionary education on the human side. 
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The same principle holds good through all grades of 
the normal educational curriculum. The teaching of the 
history of the British Empire in Africa, India, New Guinea, 
and so on, by one teacher who has the missionary outlook 
on other races and by another teacher who has a harsh or 
a careless attitude, will have precisely contradictory effects 
on the children, and thus on the whole missionary outlook 
of the future. 

The task of securing the right attitude in a representative 
and growing body of teachers, so far from being impossible can 
certainly be achieved if the missionary material is presented 
in a form that will definitely appeal to efficient educationists 
who, so to speak, have a conscience not only about their 
religion but about their pedagogy. In England the material 
presented for instance in some of the ‘ Talks’ series, in the 
* Pathfinder’ series published by the Oxford University 
Press and through the ‘ Yarns’ series, and that issued 
through the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States of America is already having its effect, and a more 
comprehensive scheme is under consideration now. In 
the last resort, however, this field like all the others can 
only place missions in a true perspective when the Church 
itself both has that perspective and really guides and 
illuminates the mind of the teacher. The Student 
Christian Movement and the related body the Teachers’ 
Christian Union, among others, have that double aim in 
view in co-operation with the missionary societies. 

Here, as in every other constituency, the fact that the 
war has made, in Lord Bryce’s phrase, ‘ world history one 
history,’ transforms our problem by making the missionary 
landscape, in which even a purely European point of view 
appears parochial, the natural landscape of the ordinary 
educated mind. 

This consideration affects all the other constituencies 
that we have in mind, the merchant, the skilled artisan 
and the press. 
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IIl 


The pre-occupation of the merchant is with the fluctua- 
tion of world-markets, the reaction of wages and transit 
costs upon production, the interaction of economic causes 
all the world over. He thinks in terms of finance, not 
imperially, nor continentally, but—in the absence of any 
better word—planetarily. The world is his market. He 
loves to think big things in the realm of commerce; he 
has the blend of shrewdness and adventure which have 
been at the root of the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
What is our point of contact with his mind ? 

The proper approach of the missionary enterprise to 
the merchant is not, I submit, to convince him that the 
Christianization of the world makes for security or pros- 
perity of trade. To take that line is in the long run to 
allow the material to dictate terms. Rather our approach 
should be not apologetically, but superlatively and uncom- 
promisingly Christian. The challenge to him is to think of 
his religion on as broad a plane as he does of matters of 
trade ; to see the missionary project for what it in fact is, 
the central and greatest enterprise, the most majestic busi- 
ness of the Church. It is in a world-context and on a world- 
campaign that his mind finds itself gripped and attracted. 
The Church itself loses him because it fails to challenge him 
in that large-minded way. Petty activities bore and cramp 
him; ask him to undertake his part of a world-scheme 
and his mental muscle is braced and his spiritual blood 
stirred. 

It is indeed to be doubted whether there is any body 
of opinion that is more open to conviction as to the vital 
importance of missions and more ready to throw the steady 
compelling force of their brain and substance into missions 
than the typical, shrewd, hard-headed business men. What 
is vital in the presentation of the case to them is simply 
mastery of the big facts of missions and an approach from 
the point of view of a vast co-operative, interdenominational 
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scheme that plans to grapple with the world problem as a 
whole and to relate each missionary organization to its 
specific task in that scheme. 

The effect of a propaganda of this order on the opinion 
of such men is already visible in America on a considerable 
scale and is beginning to come into view in Britain. But, 
looked at in the large sense, the field is at present largely 
unoccupied and awaits the effectual working of a wisely 
concerted, well-conducted, continuous programme of 
organization and of literature. 


IV 


The skilled artisan, the man who in the dockyard or 
the engine-room, at the lathe or the bench, creatively 
shapes things of use with trained hands and appraising 
eyes, will to-morrow be a chief arbiter of the destinies of 
western civilization. Opening up the boundless material 
resources of Asia, Africa and Latin America at the behest 
of international finance, he will penetrate to every riverside 
and port that can be bridged or dredged, to every land 
across which a railroad can be engineered. What he thinks 
will be of real moment, and it will be of moment every- 
where. The Church in its missionary aspect can hardly 
hope to advance the boundaries of the kingdom of God 
on a world-scale without his co-operaticn. But it is certain 
to-day at any rate that the Church has not his confidence, 
nor do its missionary plans command his interest, not to 
speak of his enthusiastic support. Yet it is from this very 
class that the Church recruited in old days as missionaries 
many of its noblest pioneers, men like Moffat the gardener, 
Livingstone and Mary Slessor the factory operatives, and 
Mackay the skilled engineer. 

If the Church finds the skilled operative detached and 
cold, what causes find him keen and loyal? In this grade, 
as in all grades of western civilization, a number of men are 
purely material and individual in their desires. But the 
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great majority of skilled artisans retain to-day a moral 
idealism as a residuum of the rejected or neglected religion 
of their fathers; and their enthusiasm is called forth by 
practical projects for the establishment of a just and 
ordered life in their own country and in the world. The war 
has greatly intensified their determination that, as they sing 
in their Sunday afternoon meeting, 

These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than e’er the world has known shall rise 


With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes, 


They care greatly that children should not suffer and that 
women should be free from oppression. They have a strong 
compassion for the brutally or unjustly treated, though they 
would laugh at quixotic enterprises and jeer at ‘ softness.’ 
In a word, though the Church may leave them cold, Christ’s 
redemptive programme for the world is at the root of all their 
ideal ambitions. 

It has, however, never been made clear to them (and 
indeed it is only partially clear to a multitude of missionary 
supporters) that the Christian programme of establishing 
_a just and ordered life throughout the world, the release 
of man from the bondage of evil, the rescue of childhood 
and womanhood from brutality and needless suffering 
everywhere on a scale hitherto undreamt of, is at once 
their own ideal and is the central aim of the missionary 
enterprise. 

What the skilled artisan actually thinks of missions, 
however (if and when he does think of them at all), is 
that they are a sentimental attempt to get a picturesque 
savage into ugly European dress and set him ringing 
the cracked bell of a mud church. The vast humane 
enterprises of modern missions like the union medical work 
in Peking, the penetrating and revolutionary effect of the 
work on the social status and individual quality of myriads 
of outcastes, the whole social uplift, the moral redemption 
and the spiritual vision effected through missions—all these 
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are a completely untravelled world for his mind. And it 
is our business, it is most urgently our central and practic- 
able business to see that the world of modern missionary 
adventure for the salvage of man should be an open land- 
scape to his mind. 

The task is great, but its difficulty lies only in its 
vastness, not in the nature of the work. The points of 
contact between missions and the mind of the skilled 
_artisan are, as is suggested above, both numerous and 
living. Our work is really one simply of interpretation 
and of distribution. It is a work of interpretation especi- 
ally in this, that the dialect in which we speak and write 
about missions is strange and unnatural to him, and indeed 
to the vast majority of our race. Read a page of Robert 
Blatchford or H. G. Wells or Edward Marshall (to take 
three men who write for him in the only literature that he 
really reads—the Sunday paper) side by side with a page of 
one of our missionary magazines, and the fact that our 
missionary language and even the climate of our thought 
are foreign to him is clear. Mr Bernard Bosanquet’s 
dictum, ‘Every generation needs to be addressed in its 
own language,’ is true of the whole of missionary pro- 
paganda, but it is superlatively true in the approach to the 
skilled artisan. 

The interpretation of missions to the artisan does not 
involve writing or speaking down but up to him. The last 
named of the men in the list above, discussing the problem 
of writing for this type of man, declared to me on the basis 
of exhaustive analysis from results spread over years of 
experience, that it is simply impossible to write above his 
level. ‘ When I write an article,’ he said, ‘on the high 
level of moral ideal developing some really difficult or 
profound subject, I shall get as many as a thousand letters 
discussing the issues I have raised. On several occasions I 
have taken the trouble to write to every one of these corre- 
spondents and to discover what occupations they follow. 
In the large majority of cases they are stone-masons, 
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bricklayers, market gardeners, labourers of one sort and 
another.’ ‘ Believe me,’ said Mr Marshall emphatically, 
and with whimsical American humour, ‘ you can look up 
seven times and still not see as high as the top of these 
men.’ 

Not to labour a point —which it is necessary, however, 
completely to establish—the skilled artisan is capable of 
rising to the height of the great argument of the world 
mission of Christianity; he has many points of moral 
and spiritual contact with missions ; it is possible to inter- 
pret the missionary enterprise to him in a way that will 
compel his whole-hearted support ; and to win him will be 
of incalculable value both to his own life and to the work. 

Many avenues of approach are open. First, hundreds 
of thousands of skilled artisans attend Sunday afternoon 
meetings and the men who speak at those meetings are 
hungering for living fresh material of precisely the kind 
that the missionary has to offer. A lady who has been 
speaking regularly in every part of Britain to multitudes 
of people at meetings of many kinds assures me that no 
experience that she has ever had equalled the hour in which 
in a great hut at the Front she simply told the narrative of 
the life of Livingstone to a thousand soldiers. The breath- 
less quiet of the men and their overwhelming response 
showed that the man Livingstone, the life that he lived, 
the work that he did and the Gospel that he proclaimed 
went right home to their mind and conscience. We have 
in the normal record of missionary work inexhaustible 
stores of absolutely first-class material precisely fitted to 
the needs of these men. But the material must be pre- 
sented to them in their language not in our dialect ; from 
their point of view and not from an angle. They must 
not be asked to start where we are, but where they are. 
And in reaching their position we shall have made our 
own more real, 

If hundreds of thousands of men attend these Sunday 
meetings (and they are men of the type readiest to listen 
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to our appeal) millions of them read Sunday newspapers. 
It is probably well within the truth to say of certainly 
the American and British artisan that the one act of con- 
tinuous concentration on subjects outside his own work 
during each week is the hour and a half in his shirt-sleeves 
with his pipe reading his Sunday newspaper. 


V 


This brings us face to face with the last and by far the 
most difficult of our unoccupied fields—the press. The 
secular press is not unsympathetic to missions, taking it as 
a whole. It is perhaps true to say that, viewing the press 
generally, it is not- sympathetic or unsympathetic to a 
subject in itself. What the press asks of a subject is 
simply that it shall provide good ‘copy.’ ‘Copy’ is 
material that is either (1) of good ‘ news value,’ that is, it 
relates an arresting fact that has just happened ; or (2) is 
topical, that is, for instance, it tells of a living missionary 
at work in Damascus and tells those stories on the very day 
when the news of the capture of Damascus reaches the 
country and not ten days later; or (3) is matter that is 
arresting in itself, as, e.g., a first-class vivid and accurate 
description of the new missionary of to-day as contrasted 
with the traditional missionary. 

In the British press very significant developments like 
the articles on religion in The Times and The Westminster 
Gazette every Saturday; the full page reviews given re- 
cently to missionary books in The Spectator, The Nation 
and other papers; and the religious articles by well- 
known personalities in the Sunday press, are all indications 
that the press is becoming increasingly awake to the 
importance of meeting this side of the need of humanity. 
This development means—from the point of view of the 
argument that we are now developing—that the opening 
for such material as we have to contribute is increasing, 
and is not diminishing. What is needed is to organize 
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the supply of the material so that swiftly and with fresh- 
ness and real knowledge it may be prepared and ‘ handed 
out ’ to the press. This is a process that can only be pro- 
perly carried through by the development—not merely of 
a bureau—but of a considerable number of writers who 
on the one hand are able to write for the press really well, 
and on the other hand are familiar with the groundwork 
of missions and their spirit and aim, and are convinced 
supporters of the missionary enterprise. 

To achieve this result is, however, of primary import- 
ance ; for to enter effectively the *‘ unoccupied field ’ of the 
press is to enter to some degree all the other fields. In that 
sense the press is less a field in itself than a potent means of 
penetrating the consciousness of all classes of the com- 
munity. ‘To occupy the press will not win any field in the 
full sense ; but it will most effectively prepare the way for 
a fuller educational ‘ occupation’ of all of them. The 


educationalist, the merchant, the artisan can all be reached 
through the press. 


VI 


A propaganda directed to these and other fields will 
achieve its aim most thoroughly by a close correlation of 
the individual educational work done by each society. and 
communion with the general penetration that can only be 
carried through by co-operative effort. 

Speaking broadly, the more detached are the people whom 
we wish to cultivate from missionary interest the broader 
and more general must be the presentation of our case. In 
this field the most effective work will be done through the 
co-operative enterprise of the interdenominational move- 
ments like the Student Christian Movement, the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, the United Council for Missionary Education and all 
that vast field that lies within the scope of the conference 
in America and the conference of representatives of British 
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missionary societies. But this co-operative work will fail of 
its final result, which is the harnessing of the energy of the 
individual to the work of foreign missions, unless the societies 
themselves are able to carry on the process. The new con- 
viction in any hitherto uninterested man that missions are 
worthy of support must be followed by the conviction that a 
particular society calls for and deserves his specific help. 
Apart from that result the general propaganda will be 
largely barren. It may even be positively evil in effect ; 
for an emotion that has been aroused but finds no practical 
outlet for expression stagnates and turns rancid. 

This close liaison between co-operative effort and the 
plans of the societies, vital as it is, reposes in the last resort 
on a still deeper foundation—the general reality of the 
spiritual life and experience of the Church. That life and 
experience are in many respects deep and strong and they 
are drawing more and more on the infinite resources that lie 
inGod. But what Madame Guyon calls God’s ‘ infinite desire 
to communicate Himself’ has not become the passionate 
desire of the Church in general. As a result, even those who 
have the desire to communicate God to the whole world 
are baffled by invisible barriers. They cannot find release. 
The ‘ general will ’ is not heartily with them. Their energy, 
therefore, has to direct itself toward meeting criticism when 
it ought to be concentrated on planning advance. But to win 
the common mind of Christendom to a convinced support of 
the work of foreign missions would break the invisible 
barriers that hold back the Church and would give release 
to those cramped energies for triumphant use in the fields 
abroad. 

We stand now on the frontiers of peace in a world strewn 
with the unimaginable ruin of the welter of war. During 
the years of renewal and reconstruction immediately ahead, 
that world will receive the trend to civilization which will 
determine whether international and inter-racial relations 
are to be rooted in rivalry, or to grow from co-operative 
emulation under the rule of Christ. That issue and nothing 
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less lies at the door of the Church as its task. The Church 
can only achieve it if her power is adequate; and her 
power will be adequate in the degree in which men of all 
grades and types everywhere are won to give to her 
campaigns strong, loyal, unswerving and energetic service. 
Bast MATHEWS 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE S.P.C.K. 


A Snort History of tHe Society ror Promoting CuristiaNn KNowWLEDGE, 
By W. K. Lowrner Crarke. Preface by the Arcuaisnop or CaNnTER- 
pury. London: S.P.C.K. 1s, 6d. 1919. 


WHEN, in 1898, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the oldest of our great societies, kept its bicentenary, the story 
of its two hundred years’ career was officially related in a large 
volume. There was very little romance in the narrative, and the 
circulating libraries were not much troubled with demands for the 
book. It is not easy to make the details of organization and pub- 
lishing and finance, the records of money grants for educational and 
missionary work, interesting even to that section of the community 
which we call the Christian public. Yet the work of the venerable 
society deserves to be widely known, and if better known would 
certainly be more heartily appreciated. Founded in 1698, by the 
energy and foresight of a zealous clergyman to whom the Church of 
England in those days owed much, Dr Thomas Bray, the society 
was expressly designed ‘ to promote Christian knowledge,’ chiefly by 
means of education and literature. This it did with all faithfulness 
for long years before either the State, or even the Church as a body, 
gave a thought to the importance of educating ‘ the lower orders,’ 
or of circulating popular literature of a healthy nature. But the 
S.P.C.K. has done much more than that. Not only were the old 
‘charity schools’ fostered and financed, and parochial schools in 
later days encouraged and helped ; not only has the society carried 
on important training colleges for teachers and other lay-workers ; 
not only was it the first organization to produce cheap Bibles, as well 
as prayer-books, hymn-books, religious tracts, and good books 
generally ; not only was its Saturday Magazine (started about 1882) 
the first periodical for popular reading—besides all this, it has 
assisted in church work of all kinds, at home, abroad, afloat, in ways 
too numerous to be mentioned. In particular, it has exercised great 
influence on the spread of Christianity and of church organization 


overseas. It carried on the first English missions in India—English, 
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that is to say, as being directed and financed from England, for 
although the missionaries were Germans and Danes in Lutheran 
orders, the S.P.C.K. engaged and supported them, and to it they 
reported. C. F. Schwartz was an S.P.C.K. missionary. When the 
nineteenth century brought in the new enthusiasm for foreign 
missions, the society handed this work over to the S.P.G., but its 
influence overseas became wider and more helpful than ever. Few 
bishoprics were founded in the colonies or the mission-field which 
did not owe it a large part of their endowments ; grants for churches, 
schools, etc., in all parts of the world, became—and still are—the 
recipients of its bounty ; Anglican missionary societies look to it to 
print and publish the prayer-books, hymn-books, etc., produced by 
their missionaries in foreign languages, yes, and grammars and 
dictionaries too; its local branches abroad are a valuable aid to 
mission work—what, for instance, does not South India owe to its 
Madras Press? And there are occasional duties to be fulfilled. Ifa 
Central Board of Missions finds its small income inadequate, where 
does it look for a money grant but to the S.P.C.K.? If a Pan- 
Anglican Congress wants its reports published, who can do it but the 
S.P.C.K.? If a National Mission must issue piles of papers, who 
can undertake the task but the S.P.C.K.? And so we might go on, 
almost ad infinitum. 

And now, after a further twenty years, the present editorial 
secretary, Mr. Lowther Clarke, essays to tell this story and describe 
this work in a short and popular form ; and, moreover, to point out 
the enlarged openings for such a society, and the urgent need for its 
interposition in every branch of Anglican work at home and abroad. 
This he has done, in the small book before us, with an admirable 
candour, acknowledging disadvantages and handicaps and failures, 
yet with ardent faith and hope in a future career more beneficial 
even than that of the past. He gratefully, and justly, reviews the 
past, but he is no laudator temporis acti. He desires to see the 
society cultivating, ever more and more, the likeness of the ‘ house- 
holder ’ who ‘ bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ 
He is conscious that an organization ‘as broad as the Church,’ and 
therefore necessarily neutral in regard to many controversies, appeals 
less to the sympathies of fervent souls on one side or the other of 
disputed questions than such as more unreservedly represent them 
respectively ; conscious, too, that the ‘ venerable’ society—as it is 
familiarly called—is naturally supposed, not always unfairly, to be 
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old-fashioned. But his book does suggest to us the question, Where 
would the English Church—nay, the Anglican Communion—be 
to-day if there had been no S.P.C.K.? And where is it likely to be 
in the future if the whole Church does not generously help such a 
society to expand in all directions in the broad spirit of true catholicity, 
and enable it to respond to the multitudinous appeals always coming 
toit ? Assuredly this ought to be done in the way pointed out by the 
aged Apostle at Ephesus to his friend Gaius, ‘ worthily of God.’ Mr 
Lowther Clarke’s skilfully arranged and brightly written book should 
have no small part in inspiring such an expansion. 


EUGENE Stock 
BourRNEMOUTH 





TWO EXPOSITIONS OF MODERN JUDAISM 


Jewish THEOLocy SysTEMATICALLY AND Historicatty ConsipereD. By Dr K. 
Kouter, President of the Hebrew Union College. New York and 
London: Macmillan. $2.50; 12s. 6d. net. 1918. 

Liperai JupaisM AND HELLENIsM, AND OTHER Essays. By Ciaupe G. Monte- 
FIORE. London: Macmillan. 6s. net. 1918. 


Tue delay in placing Dr Kohler’s exposition of Judaism before 
English readers is explained in his preface. He tells us that a trans- 
lation prepared in England had been found to be so unsatisfactory 
that he preferred making what he calls practically a new work. It 
is hardly that, for in page after page there is no more difference than 
there is between a carefully revised second edition and its original. 
That there is as much we gladly admit, and the English form is a 
great improvement on the German, particularly in the removal of 
the notes from the end of the book to the bottom of each page, and 
in the large additions to them. 

We wish, however, that the author had shown any progress in 
his knowledge of Christianity. For he still thinks that Christianity 
had its beginning in Essenism, that Jesus was a good young Jew 
of reforming tendencies, and that St Paul was the real maker of 
Christianity as we know it. For he ‘ was a carpet weaver by trade, 
born and reared in Tarsus, a seaport of Asia Minor, where he seems 
to have had a Greek training and to have imbibed Gnostic or semi- 
pagan ideas beside his Biblical knowledge.’ Further, ‘ acceptance 
of [his system] meant the surrender of reason and free thinking’ 
(p. 487 s8eq.). 
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Yet the book is very valuable for its systematic description of 
Judaism as the author believes it to be. The Orthodox party as well 
as the Zionists no doubt will disagree with much. But it is clear and 
full of Jewish learning. The Introduction discusses the meaning of 
theology and the nature of Judaism. Part 1 deals with God as He 
makes Himself known to man ; the idea of God in Judaism ; and God 
in relation to the world. Part 1 speaks at length of man, in his 
nature and his responsibilities and privileges. Part m1 discusses 
Israel and the kingdom of God. Here Dr Kohler tells of the 
Messianic hope, and the relation of Judaism to Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. Here too he places his new chapter on ‘ The 
Ethics of Judaism and the Kingdom of God.’ It is hardly necessary 
to say that he regards the ethics of Judaism as very superior to 
those of Christianity, though he grants the beneficial influence of the 
latter upon art and music. His expectation is that ‘ eventually 
the whole of civilization will accept, through a purified Christianity, 
the Fatherhood of God, the only Ruler of the world, and the brother- 
hood of all men as His children ’ (p. 440). 

Mr Montefiore’s latest volume is a series of lectures prepared 
five years ago to be delivered in America, but undelivered because of 
the war. The lectures deal with the relations of Liberal Judaism 
to the Old Testament, the New Testament, Rabbinic literature, 
Hellenism, democracy and the future, and although there is little 
that was not already fairly well known (for the most part through 
Mr Montefiore’s own writings), and very little that can be called 
original, yet in every case there is much that is well and clearly put. 
We are glad to see that he is opposed to the many Jews who would 
forbid Hebrew-Christians to have any political rights. He says 
‘There must be men who are by nationality Jews, but by religion 
Catholics or Protestants. A Jewish state whereof the hall-mark or— 
God forbid—the test of citizenship were religion, would be the lie 
direct to all our claims for emancipation and for equality, the lie 
direct to all the ideals and aspirations of Liberal Judaism’ (p. 326). 
This is what we should have expected of so fair-minded a man as 
Mr Montefiore. 

It is with the greater pain that we mention the one blot in his 
book, his continued attack on the moral perfection of the Lord 
Jesus. He writes: ‘ His pity and his love stop short, with a truly 
human limitation, at his own critics and antagonists’ (p. 108). 
‘ Turn the matter as you will, and try your hardest ; you cannot show 
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that Jesus loved, and sought to heal, and freely forgave, and prayed 
for, those who opposed his teaching and denied his claims’ (p. 185). 
Yet why did John the Baptist inveigh against the Pharisees in equally 
strong language, although he was in no danger from them? In 
other words, is not the reason for the invectives by the Lord Jesus 
something very different from what Mr Montefiore supposes it to be ? 
May He not have been right in seeing in the shallowness of Pharisaism 
the germs of the bitterest opposition to spiritual truth ? 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS 
GuiLpeEN MorpEN 


A BUDDHIST INTRODUCTION TO BUDDHISM 


Tue Gosre, or Buppua. By Dr Pavut Carus. Illustrated by O. Kopetzky. 
Chicago and London: Open Court Company. $1; 4s. 1917. 


Dr Pau Carus is the vice-president of the Buddhist Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland and a prolific writer upon Buddhism and 
Chinese subjects. The book under review has had an immense 
circulation, this being the thirteenth edition in English; transla- 
tions have also appeared in German, French, Spanish, Dutch and 
Urdu. The present edition is noteworthy for the admirable illustra- 
tions by Miss Kopetzky (who has been at great pains to make them 
accurate and to catch the spirit of the narratives), and also for what 
is more important, a table of reference which was badly needed in the 
former editions. 

A glance at this table will show how varied are the sources from 
which the material is drawn, but whilst this variety adds to the 
interest of the book for the student of Buddhism, it rather seriously 
impairs its value for the ordinary reader for whom it is specially 
intended. For the Buddhism of such books as the Mahavagga and 
the Sutta Nipata is a very different thing from that of the Tibetan 
and Chinese books, translations of which are interspersed amongst 
those of the Theravadin. It is startling to find, with no word of 
explanation, the section entitled ‘ Amitabha,’ built up from various 
sources, some Chinese and some belonging to the Lesser Vehicle. All 
this is done with a view to presenting an ideal position upon which 
all true Buddhists may stand as upon common ground. The author 
in fact claims to have used his material as the author of the Fourth 
Gospel utilizes the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and the object of the book 
is not merely to help people to comprehend Buddhism better, but 
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to set them thinking upon the religious problems of the day. The 
author would not claim that Buddhism is a rival of Christianity, 
which he calls ‘ Mahasétu,’ that is, the grand bridge by which man 
may attain salvation, but that there is a higher truth than either 
which he calls ‘ The Religion of Truth.’ By this he probably means 
theosophy, though he does not explicitly say so. 

The table of references calls the reader’s attention to many 
interesting parallels in the New Testament, and for purposes of 
comparative study of an elementary kind it should prove of con- 
siderable value. There is also a useful glossary which seems accurate 
and scholarly as far as it goes, and a good index. The book will 
serve, if used with caution, as a useful introduction to Buddhism, 
and will help the reader to a sympathetic interest in the great eastern 
teacher and his teachings. The Gospel of Buddha may well be studied 
by missionaries and missionary candidates, who must answer for 
themselves the all-important question ‘ Is this a gospel for the modern 
world?’ They will not be slow to note here and there phrases such 
as the ‘ Light of the World,’ which make a vaster claim than any 
to be found in the primitive Buddhist scriptures. To many, the 
introductory note, which is from the pen of Dr Carus himself, and 
which does not hesitate to call the Buddha ‘ Our Lord,’ will give 
offence ; it may indeed turn them away in some disgust from a book 
which, apart from these blemishes, deserves their careful study. 


KENNETH SAUNDERS 
LonpDon 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BABI-BEHA’I SECT 


MarTERIALS FoR THE Stupy oF THE BAsi Rexicion. By Epwarp G, Browne, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 1918. 


PRoFEssoR Browne in this book has laid students of modern move- 
ments in Islam under a twofold obligation. He has given us a series 
of otherwise inaccessible documents throwing much light on the inner 
history of: the Babi-Beha’i sect, edited with rare learning and 
specialized knowledge, and he has cast the matter in such a form 
as to make it thoroughly perspicuous and available by means of a 
lucid introduction, plentiful and clear inset headings, relevant cross 
references and a good index. O, si sic omnes ! 

The most important contents are the history of the sect by a 
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follower of the minority which rejects the claims of ‘Abdu’! Baha, 
the leader who made some stir in England and America a few years 
ago, followed by an account of the Baha’i propaganda in America 
and an exhaustive list of publications on the subject since 1889. 
From this last it appears that Dr Khayru’llah, the first Baha’i mis- 
sionary to the United States, has published a book entitled O 
Christians ! why do ye believe not in Christ ? as a reply to Dr Wilson’s 
Bahaism and its Claims (reviewed in IRM, vol. v, pp. 672 ff.). A Mrs 
Holbach, writing in the Nineteenth Century for February 1915, states 
that ‘in Germany Baha’i literature is being translated, and there 
are Baha’is at Munich and Leipzig, as well as at Stuttgart and 
Esslingen.’ The author of another Baha’i pamphlet complained 
to Professor Browne that the publishers of the Arabic New Testa- 
ment had altered the term baha’u'lliah (=‘ glory of God’) in Rev. 
xxi. 28 to the synonym majdu’llah so as ‘to darken men’s under- 
standing,’ doubtless because the passage had been misused by 
followers of Baha’u’llah. 

Dr Ibrahim Khayru’llah was originally an oriental Christian, and 
not the only one who has become an adherent of the sect. He worked 
as its authorized missionary in America from 1893 to 1899. In 
Chicago, New York and other cities he seems to have gained several 
thousands of adherents and created quite a sensation in some circles. 
How many there really were will probably never be known, for at the 
end of the century he broke with his leader who sent other mission- 
aries to supplant him and threatened him with severe calamities. 
This was no light matter, for another disobedient follower, named 
Mirza Yahya, had been threatened in like manner in 1898 and was 
soon afterwards mysteriously found dead. One of the character- 
istic marks of the Babi-Baha’i movement is the combination of a 
martyr spirit, ready to endure the most hideous and diabolical 
torments for the faith (of which this book gives fresh documentary 
evidence), with an equal readiness to assassinate or murder one 
another on points of party strife. Apparently, however, Dr 
Khayru’llah kept to his work, despite the rival emissaries. On the 
4th April 1917 he wrote to Professor Browne: ‘The cause of God 
became slow and dull since the sad dissension reached the West 
nineteen years ago. . . . I am struggling hard to vivify the cause of 
God after its having received by the visit of ‘Abbas Efendi [alias 
‘Abdu’l Baha] a death-blow.’ The notes of Dr Khayru'llah’s 
‘lessons,’ sent by an inquiring and not unsympathetic lady to the 
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author, show the utter confusedness of the message as delivered by 
the missionary. Bahaism represents an attempt to develop a branch 
of Islam into a world religion by means of indiscriminate eclec- 
ticism so that, as Professor Browne writes, ‘the most extraordi- 
nary diversity of opinion exists as to doctrines [and, one might 
add, practices] which one would be inclined to regard as fundamental, 
such as those connected with the future life.’ It is a pathetic 
symptom of soul-hunger for the supreme Manifestation of the Divine 
Glory (Baha) who is also the true Door (Bab) to the fold of a universal 
human fellowship. 


H. U. W. Stanton 
Lonpon 


THE COPTS IN EGYPT 


Tue Mopern Sons or tHe Puaraons. By S. H. Leeper. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 16s. net. 1918. 


At a time when thought is directed to the rights of small nations 
and communities, it is timely that this pre-war book should at 
length be published. The main subject is the Copts of Egypt. A 
description of them, both in their social and church life, leads up 
to a statement of the disabilities they suffer as compared with their 
Moslem fellow-subjects under British rule. Mr Leeder, writing as 
‘an Englishman and a Christian,’ sets out to give an impartial 
account of the Copts as a part of the Egyptian nation, deprecating 
the idea of a systematic, agelong feud between them and the 
Moslems, emphasizing the large area of custom and superstition 
which is common to both, and asserting that ‘ the cleavage between 
Copt and Moslem dates only from the British occupation.” When 
we consider what is the fundamental distinction between the two, 
we feel that such an assertion would be difficult to defend in detail, 
but it is probably so far true that under an oriental despot, the 
guiding factor in the treatment of any class of his subjects is his 
personal feeling. Hence so long as the Copts were useful and in- 
offensive, they might not only escape persecution but become high 
in favour with a Moslem ruler. Further, when the Convention of 
London established Egypt as a province of the Turkish Empire 
under the rule of Mohammed Ali, the Copts were protected by the 
Hatti Shereef Gulhana which guaranteed security and rights for all 
Ottoman subjects, irrespective of religion. The change in the 
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situation since the British occupation, the way in which, beneficial 
as it has been, it has adversely affected the Copts, is set forth in a 
balanced and temperate way. A better initial understanding of the 
Coptic question might have prevented legislation which has led to 
injustice to a minority, and a better understanding (towards which 
this book should help) may even now lead to redress. As it is, this 
remnant of an ancient Church, which has clung to its faith through 
thirteen centuries, in spite of persecution on the one hand and the 
attraction of worldly advantage on the other, is probably now in 
greater danger than it has ever been of losing its heritage, and that 
for two reasons. Firstly, that the institution of Friday as the day 
of rest (which is not a Moslem usage), to the exclusion of Sunday, 
prevents all Copts in government employ from participating in the 
worship of their church, and secondly, that the only religion officially 
taught in government schools is Islam, and while Christians are excused 
from attendance at the lessons no state provision is made for their 
religious teaching. Had care been taken in this respect by Christian 
officials of the occupation, the Coptic Church might have been able 
to throw off more quickly the reproach of lack of vital religion and 
of Christian character. 

A valuable section of the book is occupied with a description 
of the Coptic Church, its history, worship and social customs. 
Accuracy is guaranteed by the list of Coptic gentlemen who have 
assisted the author. Study of this is essential for right under- 
standing of the Copts and sympathy with them. Much allowance 
may be made for a people whose entire service was conducted 
in what had become an unknown tongue, until the translation of the 
Bible into Arabic by American missionaries made it possible for the 
Scriptures to be read in that language. 

The opening chapter on ‘ The People and their Customs’ sketches 
with wonderful success the pleasant sides of Egyptian life, especially 
in the country districts, and reproduces that atmosphere of sun and 
cheerfulness which seems to Europeans so characteristic of Egypt. 
On underlying shadows Mr Leeder does not dwell, and for the sake 


of balance it would have been better had he allowed more explicitly 
that the darker side is there also. 


The get-up of the book is excellent. 
ELaInE THORNTON 


LonpDon 
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MISSIONARIES AND LITERARY WORK 


A Crassirien Inpex To THe Curnese Lirerature or THe Prorestant Cuurcnes 
my Cuna. By G, A. Crayton. Hankow: Chinese Christian Publishers’ 
Association. 1918. 


Report, and Descriptive anp C rassiriep CataLtocue or Hinp: Curistian 
Literature. By Epwin Greaves. Allahabad: North India Christian 
Tract and Bible Society. 1917. 

Tue Preparation oF Missionaries ror Lirerary Work. New York: Board 
of Missionary Preparation, 25 Madison Avenue. 1917. 


TueEse four small paper-clad volumes have a significance out of all 
proportion to their size. Published in China, India and North 
America, they shed light on the past, the present and the future of 
a subject which is rapidly taking a foremost place in the science of 
missions. Three of the pamphlets record work done in past years 
by writers, translators and publishers in Chinese and in Hindi— 
the issue of such pamphlets demonstrates the growth of that new 
spirit of co-operation in which the missionary body to-day investi- 
gates the Christian literature available in each language area, in 
order to estimate the relative urgency of needs which are still unmet ; 
the fourth pamphlet looks wisely and hopefully into the future and 
seeks to provide a succession of well-prepared literary missionaries 
to carry on the work of the leaders of yesterday and to-day. 

As Bishop Roots points out in his preface, the Classified Indez to 
Chinese Literature is one of the first tangible evidences of the desire 
of the China Continuation Committee ‘ to help the Christian forces of 
China first to understand and then to undertake unitedly the task of 
providing Christian literature for China.” It is characteristic that 
the volume should appear simultaneously in English and in Chinese. 
The catalogue records the title, style and author or translator of each 
publication, together with the number of pages, date of first and 
last edition, name of publisher and price. The classification adopted 
has been prepared by a Chinese scholar and is that in use at Boone 
University. Western students would have preferred the Dewey 
system on which Mr Clayton began to work, but here again the 
balance has rightly turned on the Chinese side. The scholarly 
care and sound judgment with which Mr Clayton has carried through 
his task are apparent everywhere. But is it fair that such exacting 
work should fall on a man engaged, as was Mr Clayton all the time, 
in ordinary missionary duties ? The release of qualified missionaries 
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for a period of purely literary work is a problem which is not easily 
solved but it is one which will have to be faced. 

Mr Edwin Greaves, with the collaboration of Mr N. K. Mukerji, 
has done equally satisfactory work in the Report and Descriptive and 
Classified Catalogue of Hindi Christian Literature. In Hindi, unlike 
the Chinese catalogue just noticed, the smaller compass has made it 
possible to indicate the contents of the publications and to give some 
idea of their relative value. A first edition of the Catalogue appeared 
in 1912; it has now been re-classified and brought up to date, and 
forms a section of the scheme prepared by the National Missionary 
Council of India for a survey of vernacular Christian literature 
throughout India. 

It is natural that the modern presentation of the need of great 
awakening nations, eager for literature which shall bring them into 
the current of the world’s life and open to them wide ranges of truth 
and knowledge, should fire the imagination of younger men and 
women and make some of the best among them aspire to give 
themselves to literary work. The American Board of Missionary 
Preparation has rendered timely service in issuing, albeit in 
tentative form, a handbook showing how preparation may be made 
for this form of service. This first study lays down sound prin- 
ciples and is based on the experience of practical men. It discusses 
first the need for literary work and workers, and then the qualifica- 
tions required for the task. The second half of the pamphlet is 
perhaps broader and stronger in thought than the first. In future 
editions a fuller place might well be given to the need for work 
such as Dr J. N. Farquhar is doing in interpreting ‘ the heritage of 
India’ to Indians. One of the worst forms of westernization is that 
which isolates a people from their own literature, as in the mission 
school in India where not one out of fifty pupils had ever heard of 
Tagore. It will mean much for the Church in the mission field 
when the strand of its national literature is rightly woven into its. 
life. Another weak point is the place given to collaboration with 
native writers and the development of indigenous literary gift. The 
paragraphs on this subject seem to be based on statements 
from men whose outlook varies considerably. The importance 
of developing native talent is recognized, but guardedly, as if the 
danger lay on that side instead of on the opposite one of assuming 
that the contribution of indigenous writers must necessarily be 
secondary or subordinate. But these matters, though important in 
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themselves, do not detract from the sanity and common sense with 
which preparation for literary work is set forth. The aspirants 
who follow the advice in this handbock will be welcome in any 
mission station to which they may be sent and will be in no danger 
of premature specialization or one-sided work; in time they will 
reinforce the little band of men who are becoming qualified to do 
such work as Mr Clayton and Mr Greaves. 


G. A. GoLLocK 
Lonpon 





MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


AnciENT Preopie at New Tasks. By Wittarp: Price. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement. 1918. 


Tuts is a new study book of the American Missionary Education 
Movement, dealing with economic and industrial developments as 
they affect native races and especially showing how much is done 
by foreign missions to mitigate and remove the evils produced. It 
is a sign of the times that in America as in Europe the friends of 
foreign missions feel the link with the social worker at home and 
are constrained to make an appeal which will carry him with them. 
The sections discuss the impact of Christianity (as it is or ought to 
be) upon the natives at the South American mines, the Japanese 
in their factories, the Chinese peasants flooded out by their rivers 
and ruined for want of afforestation, the Filipinos learning for the 
first time the meaning of honest labour under the guidance of the 
American government, the Indian farmers well-nigh starving under 
obsolete methods of cultivation and the black labourers in Johannes- 
burg. The instances of ameliorative effort are taken from the 
history of missionary philanthropies during the last few years, and, 
while this guarantees that the material is fresh, there may be a 
slight danger of eulogizing movements in their infancy to a degree 
that will only be safe after the testing of a longer period. 

As a rule the wise policy is followed of treating in each chapter 
one problem as ‘it affects one country. Any other course would have 
produced a ‘text-book’ worthy of all the dislike which so often 
attaches to the name. Yet, though not a word is wasted, this plan 
limits Mr Price to the description of a few of the more remarkable 
pieces of Christian social service, and possibly some may lay the 


book down with a thankful assurance that missions generally are 
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doing work of the most up-to-date character upon a large scale. 
The fact is, that for the most part Mr Price’s instances stand by them- 
selves; the mission boards, so far from having undertaken such 
responsibilities in any sweeping way, ought to be doing much more 
than they are at present. The book proves triumphantly that 
missions can make a glorious contribution to the economic welfare 
of even the great peoples. Unlike some writers on similar subjects 
the author is deeply interested in the definite evangelistic results 
and completely removes the impression that the care for the economic 
life of the community upon its moral side weakens in the smallest 
degree the forces making for conversion. Indeed he shows that new 
avenues of personal approach are invariably opened up. 

The book should be in the hands of all friends of missions at home 
and abroad, especially laymen, and of all missionaries on the field. 


FraNK LENWOOD 
Lonpon 





THE RIDDLE OF NEARER ASIA 


Tue Rivpie oF Nearer Asia, By Basit Matuews. London: United Council 
for Missionary Education, 2s. net. 1918. 


Mr Basit MaTHEws’s splendid little book demonstrates how im- 
portant it is that all thinking people should gain some clear idea 
of the relation in which the lands of Western Asia stand, not only 
to the history of the past and to the eventful present but more so 
still to the developments of the immediate future. For of these 
lands it may be said, as of no others on the surface of this globe, that 
the events taking place within their borders are closely interwoven 
with the concerns and interests of the majority of the human race. 

In one great historic sweep Mr Mathews traces in the first few 
chapters the rise and fall of the great eastern empires from the day- 
break of history to the close of the Roman Empire, and tells of the 
dawn of that newera when the principles first taught by Jesus Christ 
were promulgated throughout the countries of the Near East by 
His enfranchized followers. The remaining chapters show the 
Christian kingdom of God in its relationship to the two monotheistic 
systems which exist alongside of it in these lands, Islam and Judaism. 
The author grants the good inherent in each, while pointing out the 
absence of the germ of that life-giving spirit which alone links up 
the human with the Divine. 
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To few passing travellers in these wonderful lands has it been 
given to depict, so vividly and with such an insight into their past 
history and present conditions, the transcendent importance of 
Christian missionary enterprise in moulding the character of races 
capable of playing so virile a part in the rebuilding of this war-shattered 
world. To the present reviewer, whose whole working life has been 
spent among the people of Syria under Turkish rule, and who hopes 
to return there soon, this book has been an uplift and an inspiration, 
bringing assurance that work done in doubt and often in despair as 
to its value has really been worth while. The United Council for 
Missionary Education has done well to issue this book. It sets 
forth the supreme claim of the missionary vocation on those who 
possess brains, spiritual experience and a world outlook, and it 
lays the best equipped among us under the obligation of bringing 
to the feet of the Master all those capacities within us which will 
enable us to further the extension of His kingdom in the cradle of 
Christianity itself. 


Frances E. NEwTon 
LonpDoNn 





THE CASE FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Tue Catt or a Wortp Task 1n War-Time. By J. Lovett Murray. 2 vols. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement. 1918. 


In the preface to this work Mr Lovell Murray wisely anticipates 
criticism, pleading the haste in which these studies in the present 
missionary situation were prepared. It is unfortunate that a writer 
of Mr Lovell Murray’s obvious ability and knowledge should have 
had to prepare a book on such an important and wide-reaching 
topic against time. There is possibly no author living who could 
write ‘ within the compass of a month’ any adequate book upon 
this theme, and Mr Murray should not be blamed for having failed 
to achieve the impossible. ° 

In his first volume the chapters deal with ‘ The Call for Reality 
in Religious’ Life,’ ‘The Call for a Christian Internationalism,’ and 
‘The Call of Opening Doors.’ The second volume has as its chapter 
headings ‘The Call of the World’s Present Need,’ ‘The Call for a 
World Program in the Church’ and ‘ The Call for a Full Mobiliza- 
tion of Christian Forces.’ All these present with full and repeated 
emphasis the rallying cry of the Student Movement ‘ The evangeliza- 
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tion of the world in the present generation.’ The questions for 
thought and discussion given at the end of each volume are of 
value far beyond the constituency for which they were prepared. 
A marshalling of facts and figures, some of them a little belated but 
all brought to bear upon the author’s central argument, shows Mr 
Murray to be the possessor of much useful information and of an 
almost mailed fist power of presentation. The reader may be 
annoyed by the literary pugilism of the book but he is certainly 
obliged to sit up and take notice. There is virtue in that, and one 
gathers that the method is deliberate. It leads the writer, however, 
into statements so ex parte as to lie on the verge of unfairness. For 
instance, in the chapter on ‘Christian Internationalism,’ whilst 
Mr Murray states briefly his appreciation of the good work done 
by some upright commercial men in mission lands, he is mightily 
concerned to whip commerce in a partisan spirit. So likewise his 
dealing with political diplomacy. Yet here also one senses an 
underlying desire so to state a case as to compel consideration. 
To alienate the reader in the process is, however, surely not wise. 
Because this work is ‘ red hot’ it is naturally concerned with 
war conditions and teems with war analogies. It uses the similes 
and terms which were current in Great Britain during the first 
years of war and shows that the religious thought of America is 
passing through stages with which the Christian mind in Britain 
is thoroughly familiar. The language of war leaves much to be 
desired even in the most militant of the activities of the Church. 
So much of it is ephemeral and essentially non-constructive. More- 
over, it brings with it an obscuring of fundamental things very 
noticeable in these volumes. In the chapter on ‘ The Call of the 
World’s Present Need’ we are given seventeen pages of forceful 
argument based on the material and moral condition of non- 
Christian lands. The following is a list of the topics of these 
consecutive paragraphs: ‘ Every non-Christian land is poor,’ ‘ non- 
Christian lands are physically afflicted,’ ‘the non-Christian world 
neglects its childhood, degrades its womanhood,’ ‘ is ignorant and 
illiterate,’ ‘is a world of social oppression,’ ‘is a world in moral 
need.’ Then follows less than a page on ‘ the non-Christian world 
is in religious need.’ Surely the cart is here not only before the 
horse, but in vastly inadequate measure. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that the whole argument is weak in relation to the Gospel. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the author’s statement 
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of Christ’s sufficiency for all human need. It is a dangerous and 
not a New Testament doctrine which measures that human need 
chiefly in material terms. Not only is the tu quoque obvious but 
the plane of argument becomes temporal where it should be eternal. 
Can the Student Movement of America not free Mr Lovell Murray 
for a year from some of his more pressing duties and let him write 
for us that restrained, researchful and convincing statement of the 
urgent case for Christian missions which is so much needed, and to 
which the work under review might prove a valuable introduction ? 
NELSON BITTON 
Lonpon 





EFFICIENCY AT THE HOME BASE 


A Mosaic or Missionary Metuops. By Stanitey Sowron. London: Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society. 1s. 6d. net. 1918. 


Writtnc before the war in a business men’s magazine, an expert 
declared of a certain missionary society that, as a business under- 
taking alone, it would provide many valuable ideas for all classes 
of business men. Undoubtedly the efficiency of British foreign 
mission houses was in no way below the average level elsewhere. 
The country, however, was content with a rather low level of efficiency, 
but the strain of war has called forth a new order of things. Even 
the best business men have had to learn that the secret of the highest 
success is specialized attention to every detail. ‘ Perfection is made 
up of trifles.’ 

The little volume before us is a plea for thoroughness in connexion 
with every part of the home organization of missions. It goes without 
saying that no God-inspired work should be done otherwise. In 
A Mosaic of Missionary Methods Mr Sowton has gathered together 
and presented in attractive form the most fruitful methods of a 
number of workers for his own society. The book is evidence of 
the extent to which first-rate ability is being devoted to the 
service of missions, and of the way in which missionary organiza- 
tion at home is being developed along the soundest business lines. 
Happy-go-lucky methods have long been at a discount, and efficiency 
is not the exception. Mr. Sowton, however, pleads for still greater 
efficiency by utilizing the varied and rich experience of the most 
successful workers. The appeai is enforced with a New-World 
terseness, directness and freshness that is infectious. The book is 
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a manual of method for workers for the Wesleyan Methodist Mission- 
ary Society. It sets forth the most approved experience in the 
district, the circuit, the local church and the Sunday school, in pro- 
moting education and intercession and increasing financial support. 
But men and women who in any church have any responsibility 
for missionary organization must benefit from this record of the ex- 
perience of successful Methodist workers. Every up-to-date business 
house has a suggestion book. Here is a suggestion book, every pro- 
posal in which has been proved by experience, from which any worker 
for missions, no matter how devoted or experienced, will get fresh 
ideas and new inspiration. 

No one who reads this volume can be under the illusion that 
missions at the home end spell money and nothing else. A deep 
spiritual basis is assumed at the outset and emphasized throughout 
the book. The first place is accorded to prayer, accompanied by 
tireless effort and fruitful work. 

The missionary societies will be confronted after the war with 
problems of a magnitude undreamt of five years ago, and which can 
only be solved if for their solution a new order of efficiency is at the 
service of the societies. Mr. Sowton foresees these problems, but 
points out that difficulties and opportunities go together. Bold 
measures will be demanded of the boards, and there can be no doubt 
that if they boldly claim the highest services, and will be content with 
nothing else, and will spare no effort to educate all their supporters 
thoroughly in the facts, they will have at their disposal the necessary 
resources for meeting the new situation. 


KENNETH MACLENNAN 
LonpDon 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, 1918 (Tokyo: 
Kyo Bun Kwan. London: Religious. Tract Society). Each 
volume of the Christian Movement fills us with fresh wonder at the 
enterprise and industry of the editor and his colleagues who in the 
midst of missionary labours find time to complete so arduous a task. 
From first to last the work is excellently done, and each year’s 
volume demonstrates the readiness of missionary editors to break 
away from what’is stereotyped and to attempt new manners of pre- 
sentation with a boldness which should stimulate their confréres at 
home. A notable new feature in the present volume is the sub- 
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stitution ‘of a survey of evangelistic work occupying some eighty 
pages for the former section of brief and somewhat monotonous 
reports contributed by each mission regarding its own work. The 
gain in life, in interest and in suggestivencss through this innovation 
is marked, even though, as the author modestly indicates, there are 
unevennesses and imperfections in the work. The Korean section 
in the year-book is also improved in arrangement and is much 
fuller in content. 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 25th Annual 
Session (New York: 25 Madison Avenue. 50 cents. 1918). The 
gencsis and work of the conference of which this well-edited volume 
is the twenty-fifth annual report are described elsewhere in this 
number (pp. 46-9). No better confirmation of what Dr Charles 
R. Watson has there written could be found than is offered by the 
book itself. The report claims a place in the library of every 
student of missions. Unlike the modest pamphlet issued by the 
British conference, the American report contains, in addition to a 
record of the proceedings and the report of committees, a number of 
important addresses on great missionary problems or undertakings, a 
directory of mission boards and societies, and an admirable statistical 
report, occupying twenty-one pages, for the year ending November 
1917. Publication has been unduly delayed, owing to inevitable 
difficulties in production, so the report of the 1918 conference is 
only available for notice at the moment when the succeeding con- 
ference is in session in January 1919. 


Christina Forsyth of Fingoland: The Story of the Loneliest Woman 
in Africa. By W. P. Livingstone (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. net. 1918). A simple sketch in monochrome can reveal the 
artist as much as a picture in vivid colour. Though there can 
scarcely be a secord Mary Slessor, this further biography by the 
same writer has a power and an interest of its own. Mr Livingstone 
portrays with sympathy and insight a life of quietly heroic service 
lived for more than thirty years by a gentle woman alone among 
‘red’ Kaffirs. In those South African solitudes her character of 
rare fidelity and forcefulness and her unselfish devotion left a lasting 
mark. There are in this volume few of the ‘thrills’ which made Mary 
Slessor of Calabar pre-eminent among biographies of women mission- 
aries, yet there is a quality in Christina Forsyth of Fingoland which 
creates interest in the earlier chapters and enthusiasm towards the close. 











NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


The Rev. J. StanLEY B. Brovueu after a short missionary service 


in China was engaged in the candidates’ work of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 


given to chaplain’s work in France and to Y.M.C.A. work in London. 


The last three years of his life were 





The Rev. Epwarp Su#i.uiro, colleague of Dr Horton at Lynd- 
hurst Road Church, Hampstead, is a director of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and a frequent contributor to the London Press. 





Dr Rosert E. SPeeEr, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 


of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., is already well known to 
our readers. 





The Rev. C. R. Watson, D.D., of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Presbyterian Church in North America, is one of the 


secretaries of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, the work of 
which is described in his article. 





The Rev. Joun H. Ritson, D.D., of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, is chairman of the Standing Committee of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 





The Rev. Cornetius H. Patron, D.D., is home secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 





Mr J. N. Haywarp, after over twenty years’ missionary experi- 


ence in China, has recently been appointed a secretary of the China 
Inland Mission in London. 
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Mr Ratrn E. Dirrenporrer is associate executive secretary of 
the Centenary Commission of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 


Mr Bastt MaTuews, editorial secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, is well known as the author of Paul the Dauntless, Living- 
stone the Pathfinder and other books. He is at present on national 
service. 


The writers of book reviews are: Dr Eugene Stock, the historian 
of the Church Missionary Society ; Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D., 
an experienced writer on Judaism; Mr Kenneth Saunders, formerly 
of Ceylon and Burma, now of the Central Y.M.C.A., London; the 
Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D., Ph.D., a frequent contributor 
to the Review; Mrs Douglas Thornton, formerly a missionary in 
Egypt and now one of the secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society ; the Rev. F. Lenwood, foreign secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; Miss F. E. Newton, F.R.G.S., for many years a mis- 
sionary in Palestine, and now honorary travelling secretary of the 
Syria and Palestine Relief Fund ; the Rev. W. Nelson Bitton, home 
secretary of the London Missionary Society; and Mr Kenneth 
Maclennan, Director of Gun Contracts in the Ministry of Munitions. 
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A Snort History OF THE SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. W. K. 
Lowther Clarke. Preface by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 106 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net. 1919. JZ. 

See review, p. 118. 


Gups VERK. Ur bibeln och kyrkohistorien. 
Larobok i kristendom, av Maria Bergmark 
och Anna S6rensen. II. 2. Ur Missions- 
historien. 107 S. Stockholm: P. A. Nor- 
stedt. Kr. 1.90. 1918 2. 
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Ramsay. SMT, 1918(5), 209-31. 3. 


See also 20, 25, 56. 
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Hetrs TOGETHER OF THE GRACE OF LIFE, 
Benjamin Broomhall, Amelia Hudson 
Broomhall. Marshall Broomhall. Preface 
by the Right Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, 
Bishop of Durham. xv+146 pp. London: 
Morgan & Scott. 3s. 6d.net. 1918. 4. 

A simple record of unaffected piety and 
devoted service. 

THE APOSTLE OF Ryo-U: HERMAN H. Cook, 
MISSIONARY IN JAPAN. Illus. Map. 126 

Philadelphia: Board of Foreign 
issions of the Reformed Church in the 
U.S.A. 1917. 5. 
Describes the work and methods of a tireless 
missionary of the Reformed Church who devoted 
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Tue Far East UnverLep: An Inner History 
of Events in Japan and China in the year 
1916. Frederic Coleman. xiii+304 pp. 
London : Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 1918. 23. 

Interesting and valuable papers by a far-seeing 
journalist. 


Japan at First Hanp: Her Islands, their 
People, the Picturesque, the Real, with 
latest Facts and Figures on their War- 
time Expansion and Commercial Outreach. 
oseph I. C. Clarke, Illus. 482 pp. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. $2.50. I918. 24. 

This book by an author of independent judg- 
ment will appeal mainly to business men and 
to the general reader. There are chapters on 
Korea, Manchuria and China. Little space is 
given to missions. 

PROTESTANTISMEN I JAPAN 1859-1913: His- 
torisk-principiell undersékning. G. W. 
Lindeberg. 246 S. Stockholm: A. B. 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bok- 
forlag. Kr. 5.50. 1918. 25. 


CHANGING Socrat CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. 
W. Axling. JE, 1918 (Aug.), 285-8. 26. 


JAPANESE REcREATIONS. W. H. Erskine. 
Christian Movement in Japanese Empire, 
1918. 243-61. 27. 


{THE DEVELOPMENT OF KOREA IN MOST 
RECENT Times. George Trumbull Ladd, 
LL.D. JRD, 1918 (April), 431-8. 28. 


See also 5 (Biography); 79, 96 (Evangelistic) ; 
82-4, 96 (Education) ; 90 (Industrial) ; 93-4, 
96 (Literature); zo7—r0, rr8 (Religions). 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE. Hosea Ballou Morse, 
LL.D. Vol. II. The Period of Submission, 
1861-1893. Vol. III. The Period of Sub- 
jection, 1894-1911. ;Illus. Maps. London: 

ngmans. 25s. net. each. 1918. 29. 

These two volumes complete Dr Morse’s 
standard work on the international relations of 
the Chinese empire, the first volume having been 
published in 1910. Both books are character- 
ized by accuracy, method and laborious care. 
They will in the main appeal to the serious 
student of history who desires ‘to work out 
the causes of acts and the motives of the actors.’ 

{THE MiID-VicTORIAN ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN- 
ERS TO Cutna. F. Wells Williams (Yale). 
JRD, 1918 (April), 411-30. 3o. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE, 
SPANGHAI, April 19-24, 1918. 80 pp. 
Shanghai: China Continuation Committee. 
1918. 32. 

THE Quest oF CatHay. Thomas Cochrane.’ 
Illus. Maps. 36 pp. London: L.M.S. 
od. net. 1918. 32. 








A valuable survey of missions, especially those 
of the L.M.S. in the province of Kwantung. The 
maps and statistical tables are excellent. 

¢TAKING THE GIBRALTAR OF CHINA. David 
Z. T. Yui. Student World, 1918 (July), 
77-86. 33. 

An account of the effort made by the Y.M.C.A. 
to capture the educated classes by an organized 
system of lectures. 

{SVENSKA MISSIONSUPPGIFTER I Kina. Ruth 
Nathorst. SMT, 1918 (3-4), 121-35. 34. 
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frukter. Johanna’ Blauenfeldt. 79 S. 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférbundets 
Forlag. Kr. 0.85. 1918. 37. 

¢THE MoHAMMEDANS IN CuINA. CR, 1918 
(July), 436-42. 38. 

Written by Archimandrite Palladius of the 
Russian Mission, Peking, in 1866, and translated 
from Russian into English by C. Figourovsky 
and C. L. Ogilvie. 

See also 4 (Biography) ; 23-4 (Political); 80 
(Evangelistic); 85-7 (Education); 92 
(Medical); 95 (Literature); 99—r00 (Church). 
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THE History oF ARYAN RULE IN INDIA: 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Akbar. E. B. Havell. Illus. 537 pp. 
London: Harrap. I5s.net. 1918. 39. 

A review of this volume is in preparation. 


A History oF KANARESE LITERATURE. 
Edward P. Rice. Io! Calcutta : 
Association Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1s. 6d. net. 1918. 40. 

Kanarese is one of the languages of southern 
India, and its literature has had a vigorous life 
of eleven centuries. Yet this is the first history 
ever written. The author, a retired L.M.S. 
missionary, has produced a fine piece of work 
which will be of large service to Indians, to 
missionaries, to civil servants, and to scholars. 
The volume is the fourth in the ‘ Heritage of 
India’ series, which has already taken a great 
place in public esteem. 


{RELIGIOUS SELF-EXPRESSION OF CHRISTIAN 
Inp1a. Bishop Waller. HF, 1918 (July), 
247-54. 4i- 

A PRINCE OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA. J.C. R- 
Ewing, D.D., LL.D. 128 pp. New York 
and London: Revell. 75 cents. 1918. 42. 


A record of the life of the well-known Brahmin 
convert Kali Charan Chatterjee, D.D., for 
forty-eight years a missionary at Hoshyarpur, 
Panjab, India. 

WHAT SOME GIRLS OF INDIA WROUGHT BY 
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THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF THE NEW 
WORLD-ORDER 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 


MEN who have lived through a catastrophe in which the 
world they knew fell to pieces with incalculable suffering 
and loss, are asking themselves on what foundations can 
a new order be reared that shall be safe for them and for 
their successors. The question cannot fail to take them 
down deep to the very structure and fabric of the universe 
itself. They may conclude that it is so constituted that 
no such foundations exist. Mr Bertrand Russell has 
written : ‘ Brief and powerless is man’s life; on him and 
all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent 
matter rolls on its relentless way. . . . All the labour of 
the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system, and the whole temple 
of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath 
the débris of a universe in ruins.’ With such a prospect 
one can scarcely attack the task of rebuilding the world 
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with enthusiasm. (Although Mr Russell’s own attitude 


appears vastly more hopeful than his expressed opinions.) 
And if such an end is in view, it might as well come as soon 
as possible. It is surely no kindness to allow future genera- 
tions to toil and suffer and hope in vain. One of China’s 
foremost Christian leaders, Mr Chang Poling of Tientsin, 
in recounting his personal religious experience, tells how 
he came to a similarly pessimistic outlook, and felt that 
the one evangel given him to preach was the voluntary 
self-ending of the race by its ceasing to bring any more 
children into being. 

Or, taking counsel of ineradicable hope, men may feel 
that, although no sure foundations be discoverable, they 
will still try to rear a superstructure which satisfies their 
desires, and chance its outlasting their day and perhaps 
many a future day. This is a gambler’s attitude towards 
life, and not many can take and hold it without haunting 
misgivings ; but it is a wise gamble in which the venturer 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose. By strenuous 
effort he may see some of his longings attained; and if 
not, he has at least had the satisfaction of trying. 

But a basis so precarious, while it may serve for an 
adventurous individual here and there, so long as he can 
keep his spirit from being sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought, will hardly answer for society. Groups do not 
unite on a chance; they coalesce only in a conviction. 
And the searchers for a stable foundation for a new world- 
order are driven to despair or to faith. And apparently 
the only faith in sight that answers the aspirations of our 
generation is the faith in God through Christ. 

For the would-be rebuilders of a smashed world know 
the kind of world they want : they would have it orderly, 
kindly and brotherly. And it is to these three aspirations 
that the Christian faith makes its appeal. 

1. The writer once asked a circle of Korean Christians 
what it was in the Christian religion that had first laid 
hold on them, and was answered by a thoughtful leader, 
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‘Its teaching of one God’; and all present at once assented 
to this as a primary attraction. It had come as the best 
of news to them that instead of the ten thousand spirits 
whom they had been seeking to conciliate, they had to 
do with one Most High Lord of heaven and earth. All our 
attempts at orderly thinking assume the unity of truth: 
were a man to discover some realm in which two and two 
make only three, he would still believe that it had some 
reasonable connexion, could he but find it, with the realms 
where two and two make four. All our striving for orderly 
living must assume the organic unity of ethical values. 
We have suffered shipwreck in a social order which was 
morally pluralist. Again and again we have told ourselves 
during the years of conflict that the issue was between 
contrary ideals, and in the calmer months of peace we can 
as clearly see opposing ideals warring for mastery. If 
this be a polytheistic universe, or a universe in which one 
God wages an uncertain strife with blind forces, we can 
have no confidence of bringing in that harmony for which 
we long. But if there be one God, over all and through all 
and in all, then His character determines the ideal which 
can alone succeed and prevail. There cannot be one 
standard of right for an individual and another for a state ; 
there cannot be one ethical code for employers and another 
for employees ; there cannot be one type of manhood to 
be cultivated in the more forward races while another is 
commended to their less advanced brethren; there cannot 
be one ideal of purity for the man and another for the 
woman ; there cannot be a more privileged inner circle of 
nations while others are bidden remain in an outer court. 
The unity of God assures the universality of the ethical 
ideal. Every nation, every race, every industrial group, 
every man and woman, is to be righteous as He is righteous, 
merciful as He is merciful, perfect as He is perfect. With 
such a God we are embarked on an enterprise which promises 
order out of the existing confusion. 

2. But the Christian believer is faced with the preva- 
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lence of strife everywhere—in the brute creation, in 
human society with its conflicting interests, within every 
man’s own nature. How can a world in which war is 
seemingly inherent become kindly ? 

The Gospel faces these conflicts open-eyed. ‘ The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.’ Men battling in air and sea and land, or pushing 
heatedly their several national ambitions in a diplomatic 
‘peace conference,’ or struggling daily in the no less 
fierce contests of the competitive industrial order, are one 
in principle with fighting myriads of bacilli in an organism 
and with destructive earthquakes and storms. But ‘ the 
earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing 
of the sons of God.’ Redeemed men are to redeem the 
brute creation and the inanimate world. Nature is not 
something fixed and final, but plastic and awaiting the 
completing touch. What is natural in plants or beasts 
or men to-day may not be in their natures to-morrow. 
The ‘ nature ’ of anything is not that which it is at present, 
but that which it may be when the requisite divine inspira- 
tions are supplied. In the story of Eden earth is pictured 
as barren because ‘ Jehovah God had not caused it to rain, 
and there was not a man to till the ground.’ Eden appeared 
a natural wilderness, while its ‘ nature ’ was to become the 
garden of the Lord. There are many sections of the 
creation untouched as yet by man’s science and art, and 
many areas of human life unwatered by the Spirit of Jesus 
which resemble the waste where later paradise was to 
stand. ‘ The creation itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’ 

The first concern of the Gospel is with the inward 
strife in men, to which it brings Christ as Saviour, giving 
victory and peace. Then it expects these redeemed sons 
of God to attest their kinship with their Father by showing 
themselves peacemakers—causing the Spirit of Christ to 
rule the life of families and industries and nations. Nor is 
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this necessarily a long, slow process in which no appreciable 
results can be seen in a span of years. Benjamin Kidd, 
in his most suggestive book, The Science of Power, after 
speaking of the surprisinglyrapid transformation of Germany 
and of Japan in recent times, lays down the thesis: ‘ In 
the social integration the heredity through which power 
is transmitted is in the cultural inheritance. It is in- 
dependent of protoplasmic continuity. The transmitting 
agent is the emotion of the ideal. Transforming change 
on a universal scale can be established quickly, i.e., within 
the lifetime of a single generation.’ The Christian ideal 
thoroughly interpreted to a nation can alter its entire 
national mind within an amazingly swift period. The 
Christian ideal taught to all nations could change ‘ the will 
to power’ into ‘the will to serve’ within our day. To 
those who grasp the astonishing speed of social transforma- 
tions the word heard by the seer on Patmos, ‘ Yea: I come 
quickly,’ has a new significance. Once let the city of God 
capture a people’s imagination and be thought out by them 
in terms of their statesmanship, commerce, education, 
amusements, so that the throne of God and of the Lamb 
is in the midst of their social ideals, the city will come 
down out of heaven far more swiftly than we have dared 
to think, and the tabernacle of God be with men. 

And sons of God are to answer the longing of the crea- 
tion still in the pangs of birth. On the first pages of the 
Bible man is told to subdue the earth and have dominion 
over every living thing. In the gospels the Son of Man 
assumes a subduer’s position towards the creation. What- 
ever interpretation one may give to the narratives of 
miracles, Jesus impressed His contemporaries as mastering 
deranged minds, diseased bodies, dangerous waves, deficient 
food supplies, and bringing sanity, vigour, calm seas and 
enough and to spare for hungry people. His followers 
are to face the creation with His purpose to master it for 
the welfare of the children of God. Pestilential regions, 
like the Panama Canal zone, can become healthy. Deserts 
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or flooded areas have yielded to the skill of engineers and 
been turned into fruitful meadows. All nature is ours to 
refashion to the uses of the household of God. ‘ Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree ; and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.’ Clough’s lines express 
the Christian attitude towards cosmic forces : 


Yea, the rough rock, the dull earth, the wild sea’s furying waters, 
All with ineffable longing are waiting their invader, 

Still when resisting and raging, in soft undervoice say unto him, 
Fear not, retire not, O Man; hope evermore and believe. 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct thee, 
Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 

Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action. 

With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 


Our faith in the unity of God guarantees for us that 
there is no irreconcilable conflict between nature’s ways 
and the conscience of a redeemed son of God. Science and 
art assume that man can understand and control his 
world. But his knowledge and control may be fiendish, 
and actually lower the lower creation. Only as he comes 
with the purpose of Christ can his understanding and skill 
prove redemptive. When he girds the creation with cords 
of love it becomes an earth kindly to him, a fit dwelling- 
place for the Father and His children. 

8. The third aspiration of our day is for a brotherly 
world; and, as men’s thoughts have been phrased in 
political terms, it is usually spoken of as a democratic 
world. Many feel that all theistic religion is hostile to 
democracy, and democratic movements frequently show 
themselves not only hostile to the organized churches but 
to all forms of Christianity whatsoever. We are reaping 
what we have sown, for the Christian Church has for genera- 
tions presented the world with the portrait of God as a 
benevolent despot, proclaiming His will in laws which 
demanded loyal obedience as the whole duty of man. 
To be perfect as such a God is perfect leads easily to paternal 
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autocrats in government, who plan what they consider for 
their people’s good, irrespective of their will; to superior 
races, who believe that more backward peoples are meant 
to be their servants and to remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, to be kindly treated but to be kept in 
their places ; to the disciplinary theory of education, which 
regards parents and teachers as set to form children in their 
image and to bend their wills to their purpose ; to national 
imperialism, which takes up ‘the white man’s burden’ of 
ruling peoples not yet fit for self-government, seeking to 
rule justly but assuming that the reins of government are 
to remain permanently in white hands; to paternal 
employers, who may give thought and care to the welfare 
of their working-people, playing providence to them in 
a number of benevolent ways, but wishing to be the sole 
authorities to determine the conditions and hours and 
wages of labour and whose ideal is the docile and doglike- 
faithful employee ; to the patron-giver and lady bountiful, 
generous often in money and time and thought, but insistent 
that the donor’s wishes and wisdom shall control the gift ; 
to the Pharisee nation or individual, so satisfied with his 
own culture or art or morals or religion that he is eager 
to impose it upon others. 

The devotee of democracy, in protest against this type 
of autocratic deity, is likely to be suspicious of any concep- 
tion of a controlling God, and to deify humanity as the 
supreme object of his devotion in room of the dethroned 
monarch. But democracy is impossible unless there be 
a single ethical ideal everywhere dominant, and it can 
never expect to be fully realized unless men are capable 
of redemption, and both of these are mere assumptions 
unless there be one God over all whose will is love. 

And such a God, revealed in the Christ of Bethiehem and 
Galilee and Calvary, never imposes anything upon His 
children, but comes to them as their Comrade—Immanuel. 
To be sure He does not come as an equal, so that the 
phrase ‘ a democratic God ’ is an inept and untrue designa- 
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tion of the Father of Jesus Christ. Isaac Watts’ lines fit 
any deity worthy to receive the trust and worship of men : 


He sits on no precarious throne 
Nor borrows leave to be. 


The very name ‘ Father ’ marks an inequality in maturity. 
Jesus’ phrase ‘the kingdom of God’ cannot be rendered 
‘the democracy of God’ and conserve the meaning which 
it had for Him. One may complain of Jesus Himself, the 
carpenter, that He started life with inherited spiritual 
wealth. Two evangelists furnish the roster of His ancestry 
which shows a soul of royal lineage ; and they also mention 
a unique spiritual endowment at His birth. To the New 
Testament Christian He is always ‘ Christ the Lord.’ Here 
is a life which begins as the favourite of special privilege 
and which is adored with boundless reverence. According 
to one evangelist, Jesus, at His departure, said, ‘I will 
not leave you orphans,’ as though He had been the one 
Grown-up amid little ones.’ God in Christ, and God as 
Christ thought of Him—‘ My Father and your Father ’— 
is the one Adult in the universe while men are only His 
children. 

Equality seems an impossible and an undesirable ideal 
for human society. Life with its differences in maturity, 
in gifts, in temperaments, is evidently contrived to render 
equality unattainable. The greater the variety of ages 
and natures and talents in any community, the richer its 
life will be. The forms of democratic organization which 
attempt to bring all workers or students or artists or believers 
to one level are impoverishing tyrannies. But there can 
be brotherhood without equality among the older and 
younger members of a family, and among the more or less 
developed peoples of mankind. Wise parents lead but do 
not drive their children and bring them to self-control 
and self-determination. Mother countries can do the same 
with colonies or protectorates. And God in Christ, in His 
approaches to men, empties Himself, taking the form of a 
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servant. Such a ministering Father is entirely ‘ safe for 
democracy.’ He does not suppress individuality but 
encourages His sons and daughters to become their fullest 
selves. He does not seek to be the only Brain in the 
universe, while others ‘think His thoughts after Him’ ; 
He puts a premium upon originality that His children may 
have minds of their own with which to enrich the thought 
of His household. He does not break their will that He 
may have disciplined soldiers, moving automatically at 
His word of command; He calls them not servants but 
friends. His gentleness makes them great. 

And such a Father is ‘ safe for democracy’ in the further 
sense that offering Himself to every man as his personal 
Comrade in Christ, He supplies each with all that he needs 
as a child to depend on, so that he is saved from undue 
reliance upon fellow-men. ‘Call no man your father on 
the earth; for one is your Father, even He who is in 
heaven.’ There is a type of mind that craves authority 
in State and Church ; it is the mind of the subject rather 
than of the citizen, and it is a menace to democracy. Jesus 
would have no man take opinions at second-hand with 
credulity ; He would have no man suffer another to act 
providence to him; He would encourage none to submit 
to dictation. And when circumstances arise in which we 
realize our childishness, when questions overtax our wisdom 
and reinforcements must be sought for our strength, and 
our nature craves someone in whom to confide utterly, 
He points us to the Father in heaven. We are safe with 
Him because He handles us in such wise that we never 
grow less self-reliant. When the prodigal in Jesus’ parable 
had made a mess of his life, he not unnaturally wished to 
give over the control of himself altogether, and said to his 
father, ‘ Make me as one of thy hired servants.’ But the 
father did nothing of the sort. ‘This my son was dead 
and is alive again.’ 

A Father who insists on sons remaining sons is the 
guarantor of brotherhood in the relations of His children 
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to one another. He cannot compel it. ‘ Why did not God 
prevent the war ?’ has been a common question. He could 
had He been a benevolent autocrat ; He could not as the 
companionable Father. Nor could He coerce us into a 
just peace. He makes known the things which belong to 
it in the spirit of His Son. He uses the only appeal con- 
sistent with democratic government—the appeal to reason 
and conscience. It is His expression of faith that a brotherly 
world is possible, His declaration that no other can endure, 
for He will not be satisfied with it, nor rest from His labours 
until it comes to pass. Believers in Him share His con- 
fidence, and in fellowship with Him are established in hope 
and inspired to unwearying labour. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 




















RELIGION AND COMMON LIFE 
A PROBLEM IN EAST AFRICAN MISSIONS 
By FULLANI BIN FULLANI 


THE writer of these notes has spent half a generation in 
Eastern Tropical Africa. He has visited well over a score 
of mission stations, belonging to many missionary societies. 
He has lived, in some cases for a night, in some for months, 
in more than a dozen stations. His work has brought 
him into close association with hundreds of Christian, 
Mohammedan and pagan natives. He has known scores 
of missionaries. Much of what follows he has got from 
them. He can offer little more than disjointed reflections. 
Many of these have the shape, in his own mind, of questions, 
some half answered, some not answered at all. In that con- 
dition of mind he knows those of far deeper experience share. 

The missionary movement of the nineteenth century is 
but the latest of a long series of attempts to cover the 
world with the Gospel. There is likely to be as little that 
is final and perfect in the conceptions of its supporters as 
in those of the baptizers of the tribes who were our 
ancestors in the seventh century or in the ideas of the 
early followers of St Francis. Those who care most for 
the cause know how dangerous its very greatness is, how 
disastrous it has often proved when men identify the 
Kingdom with the aims and opinions of its fallible citizens 
in any one generation. To the accomplishment of the 
kingdom of God the devotion of millions has been given 
for nineteen centuries. The saints and heroes of modern 
missions have succeeded as St Patrick and St Francis 
succeeded, and failed as they failed. The task is too great 


for any final success by any human means. It is primarily 
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a divine task, impossible of final failure, and equally im- 
possible of success owing to the stupidity and timidity, to 
the irresolution and ignorance of the most devoted of its 
servants. There are thousands of these who are tortured 
by the knowledge of their failure. For them, as for all, the 
one certain source of faith is in the slow unfolding of God’s 
plans in spite of the hindering blunders of the bravest and 
purest-hearted. How many of those heroes of past cen- 
turies must have faced a prospect far darker than any that 
face the most despondent to-day. What must have been 
the feelings of Christian hearts when the long struggle of the 
Crusades was sinking into apparently final failure, or of the 
Jesuits who saw their settlements in Paraguay swept away 
by the avarice of a people that claimed to be Christian ? 
‘In hoc signo’ has been on the standard of many 
defeated armies, armies with true Christian heroes in 
them. We sin grievously if we easily presume that we 
know the way to victory they failed to find, or if we are 
content with facile explanations of their failures. It is 
only too easy for us to put our clumsy fingers on the marks 
of sin and ignorance upon the chart they followed. Our 
blunders may well be worse. If we may reasonably hope 
to see what they could not see, we may still more reasonably 
fear our blindness to much that they faithfully kept in 
sight. Those who assume that the missionary movement 
of modern Christendom needs only the support of the 
prayer and money of the Church at home, and workers of 
devotion and fidelity to the principles and conceptions of 
its origin, confound faith in God with faith in the aims and 
plans of His fallible instruments, shut out hope of growing 
clearness in the vision of God’s will, and condemn this the 
latest venture of faith to be lost in the gulf of failure that 
has swallowed so much sacrifice and devotion in the past. 
We are on the flood-tide of a great effort. The world 
has never seen saints and martyrs greater than the nine- 
teenth-century apostles to the Gentiles. It is treachery to 
them and to their cause to be content to repeat their 
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phrases. We too must challenge the traditionalists as 
they did in their time. Every outflow of life in the history 
of the Church, each new birth of the Spirit, has been 
smothered by those who were brought up to regard it as 
sacred, the eternal generation who have Abraham for their 
father. Looking back we see wave after wave of expansion 
that to those on each rising crest promised the victory so 
often deferred. Around a St Patrick, a St Francis, a St 
Teresa, a Penn, a Wesley, a Livingstone, gathered thousands 
who saw the new Jerusalem and died to bring it to earth. 
Each living movement broke through the contempt and 
opposition of the recognized leaders of the Church, only to 
wither and die in the air of its newly won orthodoxy. 
The missionary movement of the last hundred years has 
reached that dangerous moment. It must continue to 
show new growth and development or it will die. It must 
brave the hostility of those who are always the greatest 
enemies of the Kingdom, those within the Church who 
divorce religion from life, and would shut out God’s power 
of salvation from some part of that world of men that God, 
Himself made flesh, has for ever made sacred, those who 
teach ignoble acquiescence in compromises that are dis- 
guised defeats. 

If the twentieth century is to see the Church accept and 
carry out her task, we must imitate the nineteenth century 
as little as the sixteenth imitated the fifteenth. If in the 
judgment of future ages we are not to stand contrasted 
with the spirit of a Livingstone, as the friars stand in our 
judgment as contrasted with St Francis, it will only be be- 
cause we go as they went to the fountain-head, if we dare as 
they dared to see for ourselves both fact and idea unveiled. 

There is abundant evidence of new life in the changes 
that have gradually taken place in the actual work of 
missions. It is a mistake to imagine that these changes 
are of method merely. Looked at from the outside they 
may seem to be. Still less valuable is it to emphasize 
such intellectual changes as the dying out of the belief, 
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the avowed motive of many early missionaries, that all 
unconverted heathen would receive eternal punishment. 
The changes are neither in method nor in dogma primarily. 
These change with the life of which they are the expression. 

It is impossible in such a region to weigh and analyse. 
Proportions appear only in the retrospect. But it is the 
duty of the Church at home to follow as it can the signs of 
the latest growths of the Kingdom. 

The two fundamental original features of the modern 
Protestant missionary movement have indeed persisted 
and bid fair to persist. Even in tropical Africa among a 
people probably less civilized than any whose conversion 
was formerly attempted, missions teach the duty of each 
individual to comprehend the gospel message. Each 
applicant for baptism is required to examine for himself 
the basis of the religion. He is given personal responsi- 
bility for its acceptance or rejection. He is told to make 
the choice under the influence of his own mind and con- 
science. 

In the second place the African is given as the chief 
material for knowledge of God and of His will the record, 
in his own language, of the revelation of Jesus. The 
importance of that fact can hardly be exaggerated. The 
earliest missionary movement of all did not use the writings 
in that way. Men still heard then the echo of the living 
voice. In Africa to-day the convert is given the picture 
of Jesus in a book. The book is given an incomparable 
place by missionaries. And the picture is so frank and 
clear that by no other means could the person be made 
more real, even to the most ignorant and barbarous. 
Theirs is in many ways a far clearer picture than ours. 
Ours is a picture obscured by conscious and unconscious 
interpretations, scrawled over by past controversies, blurred 
by an obsolete phraseology that covers a thick crust of 
lazy hypocrisies. The figure that startles whoever sees it, 
who attracted the poor, the humble, the disreputable, 
who was so ready without repioof to help them, but was so 
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disturbing to those who sit safe from misery, so scornful of 
those who belong to any superior class, whether of the 
pious or of the sceptics, stands out to the African more 
nearly as He appeared to the Galilean multitude than as He 
appears to us. He is the African’s only figure in history, 
the only person of whom he reads, as new and strange as 
to the apostle’s Athenian audience. It would be untrue 
to say that the picture has no glosses. The characters and 
teachings of the missionaries themselves, the notions, so 
various, that he gets from hymn translations, the inevitable 
difficulty that the wisest and best share with the ignorant 
of understanding the mind of Christ, combine with the 
sluggishness of his own awakening mind to dim the out- 
lines of the great deliverer. But through so many cover- 
ings the figure lives and moves. 

We may safely assert that the emphasis on individual 
responsibility, on the innate priesthood of even the child 
of heathen and savage ancestors, and also, the place given 
to the New Testament, are the characteristic features of 
modern Protestant missions in Eastern Africa as contrasted 
with those of previous ages. And perhaps as certainly 
we may assume that these characteristics will never be 
lost. To many at home it will seem that no more falls 
to be said. To such the enormous variety of present-day 
missionary activity represents a distortion of aim, a concern 
with subsidiaries. 

It is certainly the case that the time of missionaries 
is no longer mainly occupied with explaining the ‘ scheme 
of salvation.’ In mere bulk the treatment of disease 
and the training of the young in both letters and means of 
livelihood, and beyond these in agriculture and manu- 
factures, absorb far more time and energy than preaching. 
These activities have gradually arisen in African missions. 
They are developments inside the missions, due neither 
to impulse from home nor to demand from political or 
industrial sources. They were conceived and brought 
into being by missionaries who believed they had learned 
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that without them the Church could not be founded among 
Africans. 

It is vitally necessary, the writer believes, that the 
Church at home should ask and attempt to answer the 
question what part these activities should play in its plans 
for the establishment of God’s kingdom. Are they a 
‘part’ of the Gospel? Are they, even if, as alleged, 
necessary to man at some stage of development, a regret- 
table dispersion of effort, to be kept in narrow limits? 
It may well be that no final or confident answer is possible. 
But it is the duty of each generation to see as far as it can. 
The danger of submitting to the apparent needs of the 
moment is fully as great as the danger of over confidence 
in the perfection of some fixed conception. 

The most natural way of approach to the problem is to 
meet it as missionaries themselves have met it, in the needs 
of men. But we cannot disentangle the central problem 
of life. To dissect it and examine the fragments is to be 
drawn to ask unreal questions to which all answers are 
false. We must interpret Jesus’ message in the light of 
man’s needs, and we must interpret human needs in the 
light of what Jesus tells us of man’s true nature and destiny. 
When we separate for a single step the gospel of the King- 
dom and the world of men, we take that step in thought in 
error and sin. 

The early missionaries went to an Africa with a coherent 
plan of belief and practice. Their hearers had certain 
convictions about God and gods, they had certain habits 
and customs, they lived in an organized tribal society with 
rules about marriage and property and labour, with punish- 
ments for sins and crimes. In such a society the individual 
found everything prescribed for him. It was not that 
he was conscious of the weight of authority in chief or 
custom. He grew up to ideas and to ways of life that 
he never imagined could be otherwise than they were. 
He found the world arranged for him and did not suspect 
that he had his share in arranging it for others. It was not 
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a free world. It imposed many a restraint on passions, 
and appetites, and personal ambitions. And these appealed 
to the African’s conscience, not indeed as the expression of 
God’s will, nor as the necessities of a higher human organism 
than the individual will, but nevertheless as right and good. 
Fantastic and inconsistent explanations of these restraints 
floated through his mind and were related to equally 
fantastic punishments and purifications for the sin and 
crime of their infraction. The system worked. The tribe 
always held together until broken by war or slaving. Not 
only murder and theft and adultery but avarice and cruelty 
were held to be wrong. The weak parts of the structure 
were the instability of the tribal units when in conflict, 
the opportunities of tyranny and cruelty often seized by 
men of special ability, and the injustice to the sick and 
unfortunate resulting from the belief that sin was the 
cause of famine and sickness. 

To such people there came men who taught that the 
only true God sent His Son to earth, that His nature is 
described and His will made known in a book, that it is 
the duty of each man, separately from the consciences and 
beliefs of his fellow-tribesmen, to cast aside the worship of 
false gods and give obedience and worship to the God whom 
Jesus revealed. To the early missionaries there was much 
to overcome, idolatry and superstition and false ideas of 
right and wrong, and particularly the slavery of mind to 
tradition and community of belief. To-day all these have 
gone, or linger only in corners. The first campaign was 
unexpectedly easy and short. In many tribes, and these 
by no means wholly Christian, the teaching of the missions 
is accepted by all as true. To the African animist the 
Cross brings no offence. There are no dogmas in the old 
religion to abandon, scarcely any idols to destroy. Its 
only protection was tribal solidarity, the unity that religious 
ideas, social custom and the authority of chiefs combined 
to uphold. That protection was shaken by the conversion 


of the first hundred in a tribe. It was broken in pieces 
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when they were seen to suffer no injury, and then to get 
great worldly advantage. In our time perhaps the only 
impiety the African can feel in most tribes, when he accepts 
the faith, is in the abandonment of the memorials to the 
unquiet shades of his ancestors, the little shelters of sticks 
and grass with trivial offerings of food in them. These 
the teachers of the new religion hardly ask him to desert. 
There is no need. The vague spirit world of animism is not 
a body of belief but a succession of states of mind. They 
fade at the first contact with definite and confident ex- 
planations of the world. A Christian native will probably 
tell you that the gods of mountain, grove and waterfall 
were real, did punish the wicked, and did hear prayer, but 
that they are gone, not abandoned or enfeebled, but simply 
gone for ever. In one generation the old beliefs are for- 
gotten, in two they are impossible to discover at all in 
Christian villages. Pan is dead. The Christian God and 
the Christian worship have nothing to fear from the worship 
of false gods. The burning of idols is but a short and easy 
step on the road to the Kingdom. 

The very fact that among pagan Africans, after the 
thin crust of prejudice is broken, to explain and describe 
is to convince, is a great danger fully realized by mission- 
aries. Conversion involves little or no mental struggle. 
No need is felt for hard thinking. The ethical standard 
demanded by the missionary affords, of course, abundant 
opportunity of its own kind for self-control. But there 
is rarely any conflict within the conscience, no conflict 
of rights. Missionaries indeed try to ensure that the chief 
doctrines of the faith are understood, and with many the 
effects on the mind are considerable. But where it is 
doubt rather than belief that is difficult, the habit of inde- 
pendent thought can have only slow and scanty growth. 
To expect the ordinary African convert in such a condition 
of mind to plan his daily life in. the light of his individual 
conscience alone, is to ask of him what is both unreasonable 
and impossible. 
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This particular difficulty of mission work in Africa in- 
creases rather than diminishes with the growth of the 
Church’s influence. The early missionaries did not meet 
it. In their time only those with an exceptional quality 
of mind sought to join the Church. Of far greater import- 
ance is the fact that even such exceptional men continued, 
after conversion, to live in an integrated society. They 
lived on in the place to which God had called them, in an 
actively operative civil society with authorities and customs 
and a full equipment of relationships. 

To this society the various missions, and various mis- 
sionaries, took various attitudes. None of them ever 
tried to pull the whole structure down. But many re- 
garded large elements in it as evil. Others found very little 
in tribal law and custom with which Christian principles are 
in conflict. One missionary indeed with twenty years of 
experience once told the writer that there was no part of 
the tribal life of the Kikuyu deserving of opposition. Even 
he, of course, would admit that the Church cannot allow 
polygamy to its members. That man’s attitude is un- 
usually favourable, and was in the last generation still more 
unusual. The early missionaries were apt to presume that 
no heathen law or custom could have any good in it. But 
they never attempted to make a new code for their con- 
verts. Such legislation as they did feel compelled to enact 
was negative. It was all prohibitive in intention, whether 
of polygamy or of drunkenness or of domestic serfdom or 
of sensual dances. It simply picked out bits of life that 
missionaries were sure were wrong. And these were not 
always the same bits in different missions, nor in the opinion 
of different missionaries. Missionaries followed, of course, 
scriptural precedent, and of course were influenced by the 
moral ideals of their own age. And they realized fully how 
difficult it was to apply either the rules of the early Chris- 
tians or those of our own society to Africans in an undis- 
turbed tribalism. In fact, they did not willingly make 
the attempt at all. If these early missionaries had been 
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asked what effects in the life of village, tribe or race the 
teaching of the religion of Jesus might be expected to pro- 
duce, most of them would probably have considered the 
question beyond the scope of their missionary duties. These 
matters were conceived of as being the sphere of the god- 
enlightened individual Christian conscience. A clear dis- 
tinction was drawn between preaching the Gospel, which is 
what the missionaries were sent to do, and the effect of the 
preaching on common life, which it was the duty of every 
Christian to determine for himself. 

Such a conception of the Church’s duty was only 
possible so long as the convert continued to live in an 
organized social structure. The early missionaries pre- 
sumed it would persist. To them it was a patchwork of 
good and evil. They hoped, no doubt, to see its evil 
features remedied by the influence of Christian natives, 
to remove at the least the habits and beliefs that made it 
difficult for a native to remain a member of the tribe and a 
member of the Church at the same time. They did not 
realize, probably, how difficult it was to pull down a part of 
the structure without pulling it all down. They certainly 
could not have foreseen that it would go to pieces in a 
generation or two. Many of them hoped and expected to 
keep the field of work to themselves. They chose districts 
and tribes safe, as they thought, from the corruptions of a 
gold reef or a seaport town. They could not have antici- 
pated the overwhelming of the whole continent by a flood 
of social and economic change. 

Everyone who has lived in recent years in a tribe in 
Eastern Africa recognizes the signs of social disintegration. 
Many attribute it to Christian missions themselves, and 
although they err they are not altogether wrong. The 
truth is that the people of tropical Africa have suddenly 
been swept into the main current of the life of the world. 
It is impossible to do more than illustrate the meaning of 
the revolution, the plunge from the purest tribalism into 
the modern world. Our ancestors four thousand years ago 
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sewed with thorns, three thousand years ago a few had 
learned to make and use notched bronze pins, two thousand 
years ago they reached iron pins, five hundred years ago 
hand-made eyed needles, while now we use sewing machines. 
The African jumps from the thorn to the machine in a 
single lifetime. The illustration tells merely a superficial 
fragment of the truth. Material changes are the least 
important of those the African undergoes. What matters 
is that the furniture of his mind changes. There is not a 
single custom, not a single social relation, not a single 
punishment of wrong-doing, not a single sanctity that is 
undisturbed. 

The most primitive society even more than the most 
civilized society depends for existence on the restraints on 
individual appetite and ambition that are accepted by all. 
We, if we reflect upon them, think of these restraints as 
justified by the needs of some living reality other than the 
individual, some family or town or country or the universal 
brotherhood. We live in the presumption that all our 
different codes, whether of private manners or of public 
law or of Christian principle, are capable of explanation, of 
being discovered to be, in the phrase of some, reason- 
able, or as others would put it, in accordance with God’s 
will. 

The African scheme of life never pretended to be a 
reasonable scheme. What we call consistency depends on 
precision. Ideas that are constantly changing into one 
another cannot collide. There are people in our own 
country, for instance, who profess to believe in God, in the 
theory that the world is properly to be explained by its 
development from undifferentiated atoms, and in charms, 
mascots, lucky and unlucky omens. It is beside the point, 
though true,:to say that belief either in God, or in material- 
istic monism or in luck, in any one of the three, renders 
belief in the other two impossible. These people really 
believe in none of the three. Probably no belief affects 
their conduct at all. They merely reflect the thoughts and 
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the habits of others in proportion to the light and energy 
these emit. 

Those of our countrymen who live in tropical Africa 
undergo the ordeal of the withdrawal of some of the 
supports to which each of us owes the place he stands on. 
Taught to believe that everyone determines his belief and 
his conduct for himself, they see little to fear in new circum- 
stances and surroundings. But they find that neither the 
old ideas nor the old habits fit the new facts. As the original 
force of habits and traditions declines, these men lose the 
sense of direction in life. Only Pharisees will sit in judgment 
on these men, whose sins point to the Church’s failure 
rather than to their own. Often better men than their 
accusers, they are the victims of the theory that religion 
is some part of life less than the whole. And if many 
Englishmen and Scotsmen when they leave the shelter of 
their homes neglect public worship and live in concubinage 
with native women, in spite of generations of Christian 
tradition, long years of training in church and school, 
continued support from letters and books from home and a 
position of social superiority that makes imitation of their 
surroundings felt to be disgraceful, what stability of mind 
can we expect of the homeless African ? 

Before the war not less than a third of the able-bodied 
men in most tribes in Eastern Africa were always away 
from home. Now in many villages there are practically 
no able-bodied men left. Many, perhaps most, go hundreds 
of miles from home; with tens of thousands the journey 
takes weeks or months. While they are absent family ties are 
broken, often for ever. While at work and while travelling 
to work, exposure, scanty food, poor shelter or none, carry 
off a far larger proportion by disease and starvation than in 
life in the villages. Most of them work for twopence or three- 
pence a day on tasks that have no value whatever to them 
in the training of mind or hand, carrying sixty-pound boxes 
for fifteen miles a day on a ration of a pound and a half of 
maize meal and a pinch of salt, or hoeing from dawn to dusk 
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in a plantation that belongs, often, to some rich man in 
London. 

The war, of course, has exaggerated all the evils of the 
system. But it has merely completed a process already far 
advanced. In the mass these changes, compressed as they 
have been into one generation, are resulting in anarchy. 
The effects complained of by Europeans engaged in trade 
and administration are merely its visible superficial signs. 
Chiefs lose authority, domestic servants steal, labourers 
shirk work, or desert, not because any European is any- 
thing but anxious in his own interest to keep natives honest 
and moral, but because the native’s mind is homeless 
as his body is. Men must have some plan to live together 
on. The individual lives and moves in a tissue of human 
relationships, out of which duty, conscience, virtue, even life 
itself arise. In Africa that tissue was primitive and fragile. 
Just as no tribe in tropical Africa had got so far as to give 
his god a name like Diana or Baal, so had he never reached 
any conscious fixed rules of conduct applicable in every 
circumstance. Unripe crops were uneaten by the starving 
not because it was at all times dishonest to steal, but because 
the breach of a tabu would bring disaster, sent by spirit 
powers. The African world held together by ties that were 
sure to wither in the air of the wider world. They might 
have been replaced, slowly, as among our ancestors saints’ 
days replaced pagan festivals, and as the tribe and the clan 
passed into the feudal barony. In every social rearrange- 
ment in Europe some irreplaceable priceless growth of human 
life is lost, the price, not always necessary to be paid, 
of a larger fruition. In Africa the sheer speed of change, 
the distance covered in the change, and the feeble resistance 
offered to the change, are each of unparalleled degree, so 
that social: destruction has never in any other age or race 
been so complete. Never have human creatures been 
driven so far so fast and so ill-prepared. With other races 
in other times the organs of corporate life have opportunity 
of adjustment so as to carry over the knowledge and 
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traditions of the past in each hejira, each sojourn in Egypt, 
each wandering in a wilderness, each conquest of a Canaan. 
In Africa the past is dead, dying or doomed. The in- 
dividual stands naked and defenceless, the prey of forces 
he can neither control nor comprehend, the victim within 
of the more pitiless slavery of ignorance and lust. The claim 
of Africans on us is that they are as completely in our power 
as any slaves, and that God’s judgment of us is measured by 
our actions and inactions to them. It is impossible here 
to define the various elements in the revolution in African 
life, and the various factors of its production. Religion, 
politics and industry have each their share. In so large 
an area variations in human material and in operative 
factors produce a large variety of result. But their sum is 
everywhere social instability, declining to an anarchy in 
which Cains and Ishmaels struggle. 

Two illustrations drawn, the one from religious, the 
other from economic life, chosen not for their importance 
in themselves, may be given to show a little of the detail of 
the picture. 

There is a large tribe in Eastern Africa with the custom 
of exposing its dead in the open to be devoured by wild 
beasts. To its members contact with a dead body is 
pollution. If by chance death occurs in a house, it is never 
entered or used again. To touch a dead body even by 
accident is a shameful, horrible thing, expiated only by 
long and expensive sacrifice, penance and purification. The 
feeling of disgracefulness and loathing that the idea of 
handling a corpse calls up to these people is to the full as 
strong as our feelings about cannibalism or incest. The 
first Christian converts from that tribe could not be got to 
tend their dead. The missionaries themselves used to dig 
the graves and carry the bodies to them. But in time 
persuasion had effect, and the first Christian burial of a 
body washed and tended by Kikuyu hands was hailed 
as a triumph of the Cross. 


The victory was undoubted, and although one remembers 
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that Jesus showed scant sympathy with the ceremonial of 
death, it may be granted that no Christian church could 
allow the continuance among its members of the old custom. 
But how dangerous a thing it is to touch the sense of shame ; 
how infinitely important it is that some actions should 
continue to be felt to be shameful; how far easier it is to 
change shame into indifference than, under the influence of 
foreign ideas unrelated to common life, to change indiffer- 
ence to shame! 

The second illustration shows indeed how common life 
does decide in morals, and that its decision is without appeal. 

In no race in the world are more female than male 
children born. Hence in no race is polygamy other than 
rare. Everywhere also, for equally plain reasons, are 
unions generally for life. There is no surer sign of social 
disintegration than for the marriage tie to become unstable 
among the mass of the people. In the mixture of men 
of different tribes in European employment in British East 
Africa, the customary union is by the month. The men 
and women arrange such unions by themselves, the woman 
receiving food, clothing and money, part of which is often 
sent to her family, and serving her master at bed and 
board. These unions may last indefinitely for months or 
years. They do not exist among ordinary temporary 
labourers. These need their money for the tax. For. them 
there exists an immense class of prostitutes, a totally new 
feature in native life. But most of the men who have 
taken more or less permanently to wage-earning have 
women of theirown. Their industrial life being precarious, 
their liabilities to their women are correspondingly re- 
stricted. They have no wives, as they havenohomes. They 
get their wages at the end of the month, change their 
masters at the end of the month, to travel perhaps for days 
to other masters, and so they marry for a month. These 
unions have no sanction either in native law or in our own. 
As is inevitable, children are rare and diseases are common. 
But such unions are not felt to be disgraceful, as by many 
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prostitution is still felt. The system fits the life. Moralists 
may condemn it, the State may some day awaken to the 
fact that it is manufacturing disease faster than any con- 
ceivable means of prevention can overtake, but it will 
spread until it covers all the human life it fits. To say that 
morals follow economics in such a case is completely to mis- 
interpret the facts. It is not that these men’s moral habits 
and ideas are the consequence of impersonal economic 
forces. True, the economic forces are not personal to the 
labourer. But they are personal to us. What is true is 
that the private morals of Africans who live by wage- 
earning conform to the conditions and relations of their 
ordinary life, and that these are no more and no less moral 
and no more and no less economic than the African’s sexual 
relationships. The industrial conditions and relations are 
of our creation. We so arrange the larger half of the 
African’s life. He arranges the rest in accordance. 

Life, reduced to atomic particles, is being rearranged in 
Eastern Africa. It is being polarized afresh, in new group- 
ings with new affinities that follow, not from the principles 
applicable in some next world or in some imaginary con- 
dition of the soul in which it is devoid of relation to the 
world of fellow-men, but from the principles, explicit or 
implicit, confessed or regretted, that prescribe for men their 
ideas and conduct in society. Men must pray as they live. 
No effort to live as they pray can be other than Pharisaic 
if it limits its objects to any artificial section of life that is 
called religious. As life is a corporate whole there can be 
no true plan of it that is not of universal scope. The 
Christian is a man whose life is Christian. As no man lives 
to himself, the perfect Christian can only exist in a perfectly 
Christian society. Social and personal problems are not 
separate. The life in God, beside which all else is sleep and 
dream, consists, in the world of space and time, of a con- 
tent of human relations. There is nothing new in Africa 
except the violence of the contrast. The Church must 
re-examine its commission in the light of the experience 
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God has given it. It cannot live in Africa as a mere col- 
lection for public worship of a minority of men scattered 
in a purely so-called secular society, each for himself making 
the decision on the problems of life and thought. 

If the present writer interprets the facts aright, modern 
developments in the work of Christian missions are in 
response to the facts of their experience. These develop- 
ments are not consciously designed to meet the situation. 
They are what used to be called a revelation, what we call 
a new expression of aim and conviction, inspired by the 
divine Spirit. For the Church to invite men to worship 
the true God, to revere and imitate Jesus, to cherish within 
the heart the direct inspiration of God’s Spirit as the sole 
guide to every thought and action, and at the same time to 
abandon its members to a life of meaningless toil for the 
advantage of others, a life that denies them the natural God- 
given satisfactions of home and family and offers as its only 
relief pleasures sweet in the mouth and bitter in the belly, 
is to offer to men not the religion of Jesus but the religion 
of His worst enemies. On a higher level of intellectual 
development it would be possible to find flowers on such 
a dunghill. From its depths an Isaiah might hope for 
a suffering Saviour. But among common men a church 
unrelated to common life is a church of hypocrites. The 
opposite of Christianity is not materialism, nor atheism, 
nor indifference, nor Islam, nor rationalism, but the false 
imitation of Christianity, the religion of those who prophesy 
in Jesus’ name to men and do not touch their burdens with 
their little fingers. 

The work of missions in recent years in education, 
both literary and technical, in the care of the sick and the 
prevention of disease, in the organizing of industry and 
agriculture, is, on this interpretation, no less than a fulfil- 
ment, in an age when a fresh venture of faith has opened 
minds to new inspirations, of the Church’s long neglected 
duty. But this new movement cannot advance God’s 
kingdom as it ought unless the Church at home makes its 
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aims the subject of the prayer of hearts open to a new 


revival, and the object of minds eagerly devoted to the 
freest search of truth. 


The African needs the new creation. Jesus Himself 
taught that if He were lifted up He would draw all men. 
Will the Church offer a life in which He is supreme, an 
exhibition of Jesus, not as the picture of a remote spectacle 
once long ago, but as the breath of life in a brotherhood that 
contains and enriches every human relationship ? Only if 
the pulse of the Church’s life extends to the minutest 
channels of human affairs can its heart remain alive. With 
the wrecks of so many failures of other ages before our 
eyes we cannot hope for final answers nor expect to over- 
come the sin and ignorance that foredoom us to being 
unprofitable servants. But if to fail is to sin, to decline 
the attempt is apostasy. 

FULLANI BIN FULLANI 

















CO-OPERATION—ITS NECESSITY 
AND COST 


By J. H. OLDHAM 


I. THE PROBLEM 


THE World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 
was distinguished from all preceding conferences by the 
fact that it was not content to pass resolutions in favour of 
co-operation but created the machinery necessary to give 
effect to them by appointing a Continuation Committee 
which established a central office and appointed salaried 
officers. Following on this came the formation of the 
National Missionary Council in India and the China Con- 
tinuation Committee, each with a definite programme of 
work involving a considerable budget. 

These developments have created a new problem for 
the missionary societies. How are the new claims to be 
related to those of the work for which the societies are 
already responsible ? The time seems to have come for 
the missionary societies in the light of the experience of 
the past eight years to face frankly this question and 
adopt a definite policy. 

In its most concrete form the problem is one of finance. 
Ought the missionary societies to devote a proportion of 
their income to supporting these joint committees and 
their work, and if so to what extent and how ? 

The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
in 1918 approved of a budget of £2825 for the work 
of the joint committees in Great Britain, and this budget 
was met by contributions from the societies united in 
the Conference at the rate of 33s. for every £1000 of 


income. In addition to this a grant of £200 was made 
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to the National Missionary Council in India and a similar 
grant to the China Continuation Committee, and these 
grants were contributed in the same way by the co-operat- 
ing societies. The budget for the bodies concerned with 
missionary co-operation at home and abroad approved 
by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America in 
1918 amounted to $70,539. Only part of this was provided 
directly by the mission boards, the rest being contributed 
in special gifts. 

The new claims are steadily growing. The joint com- 
mittees both at home and in the mission field see before 
them new and larger tasks which there seems to be a 
clear call to undertake. They can do their work properly 
only if they are assured of the necessary funds. On the 
other hand the missionary societies have to weigh these 
new claims against those of the work for which they are 
already responsible, and the difficulty about the former is 
that when accepted they naturally become a first charge on 
the funds of the societies. When a body like the Conference 
of Missionary Societies or the China Continuation Committee 
has drawn up a budget, the individual missionary society 
is in the position of having to pay its proportionate con- 
tribution or to fall out of step with the other co-operating 
societies. Failure to keep step must lead in the end to the 
breakdown of co-operation. But the missionary societies will 
rightly regard the advantages of co-operation as involving 
too high a price if these can be obtained only by exposing 
the societies to uncontrolled and growing demands which 
must take precedence of all other claims on the funds at 
their disposal. The situation is plainly one which calls for 
clear thinking and a definite policy. 

This paper is written with conditions in Great Britain 
especially in view, though it is hoped that the discussion 
may have a wider interest. A plan for missionary co- 
operation going far beyond anything suggested in the 
present article is under consideration in America. 
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II. THE NEED FOR COMMON ACTION 


The fundamental question to be decided is whether in 
present conditions there is a clear necessity for the mission- 
ary societies to set up joint committees to undertake certain 
work involving substantial expenditure. It might seem as 
if this question had already received an answer, since the 
missionary societies are as a matter of fact maintaining such 
committees at a considerable cost. But what is being done 
at present is still more or less in the experimental stage. 
No clear view has been reached as to the amount of ex- 
penditure which these new undertakings are likely to in- 
volve. The new claims have to gain a hearing among a 
multitude of existing claims which far exceed the income 
available to meet them. There is not yet a definite policy 
which has won general acceptance by the missionary 
societies. 

The proposition to be established is that in order to 
achieve the objects for which missionary societies exist 
common action for certain purposes is just as necessary as 
the work which each society is carrying on independently. 
If the proposition is to win general acceptance it must be 
shown that there exist in the real world conditions which 
can be met by common action and in no other way. 

There is nothing strange in the necessity for finding a 
place in the missionary programme for new developments. 
The missionary movement since its early beginnings has 
grown and expanded in many directions. At first the only 
missionaries sent out were men. But experience showed 
that women’s work for women was equally necessary, and 
this discovery resulted in the growth of the women’s mis- 
sionary organizations which are now recognized to be an 
indispensable part of successful missionary effort. Some 
time elapsed before medical missions established them- 
selves as a means of manifesting the gospel of love and 
became, as they are now, an integral part of the missionary 
movement. The genius of Alexander Duff recognized that 
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it was not enough to detach individuals from the non- 
Christian systems of belief and that it was necessary to 
undermine the strength of these systems themselves by the 
disintegrating force of truth, and he and his colleagues laid 
the foundations of those higher institutions of Christian 
learning which have done so much to spread a knowledge 
of Christianity in non-Christian lands. The history of 
missions has thus been full of fresh developments. It 
could not be otherwise, since to live is to grow. It is only 
natural that the changing conditions of the living world 
should from time to time call for new adaptations in mis- 
sionary organization. 

Are there then conditions in the world to-day which 
make a fresh development in missionary policy imperative ? 
Before giving a more specific answer to this question, it 
may be well to call attention to a general change, of which 
missionary policy has perhaps not yet taken sufficient 
account—a change which is slowly but fundamentally 
transforming the conditions of human life. This change 
has been forcibly described by President Wilson in the 
following words : 


Yesterday, and ever since history began, men were related to one another 
as individuals. . . . In the ordinary concerns of life, in the ordinary work, in 
the daily round, men dealt freely and directly with one another. To-day the 
everyday relationships of men are largely with great impersonal concerns, 
with organizations, not with other individual men. Now this is nothing 
short of a new social age, a new era of human relationships, a new stage- 
setting for the drama of life. 


Missionary societies can no more be indifferent to a far- 
reaching change of this kind than they can ignore other 
hard facts in the actual world, such as the existence of 
different languages. The wide movements and organized 
forces to which President Wilson refers affect the individual 
men and women whom we desire to win to faith in Christ. 
They determine the conditions under which missionary 
work is done, furthering or hindering it. When we speak 
of evangelizing the whole world we are apt to consider it 
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merely geographically. But we must think of the whole 
intensively as well as extensively. Complete evangelization 
means not only reaching every individual, but the bringing 
of the whole life of each individual and not merely a part 
of it under the influence of Christ. The large and powerful 
forces which are daily moulding the lives of men cannot 
be left outside the purview of Christian missions. 

With this thought in our minds we may now turn to 
consider three groups of facts intimately related to the 
progress and success of missions and giving rise to problems 
of which a successful solution can be found only by common 
consultation and united action on the part of the missionary 
societies. 


(1) Missions AND GOVERNMENTS 


The reports presented to the Edinburgh Conference 
included, as will be remembered, one on Missions and 
Governments. Since that report was written a number 
of large issues affecting the relations of missions and 
governments have arisen which were not contemplated or 
dealt with in the report. These are in part connected 
with the war but some are due to causes of a more per- 
manent character. There are powerful influences pressing 
governments towards a policy of increasing restriction of 
missionary freedom. 7 

The war has confronted governments with the difficulties 
involved in the conduct of missionary work by subjects 
of enemy powers. The British government has found it 
necessary to exclude for a period to be defined hereafter 
missionaries of enemy nationality from India and other 
parts of the British empire, and it may be assumed that 
a similar policy will be adopted by certain other govern- 
ments. Inevitable as this policy may be in present circum- 
stances, it creates a situation which needs to be carefully 
watched. In normal conditions of the world the principle 
which should prevail is that Christians should be free to 


obey their Lord’s command to proclaim the Gospel to 
12 
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every creature, and the right to carry on disinterested 
missionary and philanthropic effort ought to be recognized, 
as was done by the Powers in the General Act of the Con- 
ference of Berlin in 1885 ‘ without distinction of creed or 
nation.’ Any limitation of the universality of this principle 
is beset with dangers. Restrictions which are imposed as 
a temporary measure for good and adequate reasons may 
open the door to further restrictions imposed for reasons 
that are less adequate and good. The question is one 
that needs to be carefully watched in the missionary 
interest. It is all the more important because not only 
the work of missionaries of enemy nationality but also 
that of missionaries of a different nationality from that 
of the governing power may under certain circumstances 
seem to call for government regulation. To entrust any 
considerable share in the work of education to missionaries 
of alien nationality who may not fully understand or 
sympathize with the educational aims of the government 
may, from the government standpoint, present difficulties. 
It may be urged with truth that the disinterested co-opera- 
tion of missionaries of other nationalities in the work of 
education may be a stimulating and valuable influence, 
introducing freshness of outlook and new and richer 
points of view. But this argument finds less ready accept- 
ance in a world distracted by the anxieties and suspicions 
generated by war. The important matter to which the 
missionary societies need to give attention is that any 
restriction on the freedom of Christians to obey their 
Lord’s command is a serious matter, and that the war has 
created a new situation which calls for earnest consideration 
and watchfulness. 

A second influence affecting the policy of governments 
is the spread of Bolshevist and other ideas which are a 
menace to established law and order. Governments are 
being forced to pay increased attention to propaganda 
and realize the necessity of watching and in certain circum- 
stances regulating it. It may seem a sufficient answer 
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to any attempt to control missionary propaganda to say, 
in the words of the treaty between China and the United 
States, that ‘the principles of the Christian religion are 
recognized as teaching men to do good and to do to others 
as they would have others do to them,’ and that the effect 
of Christian teaching must be to make better and not worse 
citizens. But governments may point in reply to the 
activities of certain extreme and irresponsible bodies that 
claim to be engaged in missionary work and to difficulties 
which arise where education is largely in the hands of 
native teachers whose training and experience are necessarily 
limited. Attention was directed to these factors in the 
report of the Commission on the Native Rising in Nyassa- 
land and similar ideas seem to have inspired a recent 
educational ordinance in Northern Rhodesia. It may be 
admitted that conditions may arise which call for regula- 
tion. But such regulation may go beyond what the 
circumstances require and, as in the Rhodesian ordinance 
referred to, may be of a character which seriously hampers 
Christian missions in their legitimate activities. 

A third influence on government policy is the spirit 
of nationalism. The awakening of the national conscious- 
ness of peoples expresses itself among other ways in 
the desire to defend their institutions and their ancestral 
heritage against the inrush of western civilization. This 
may result in an attempt to restrict the propagation of 
Christianity as an alien influence threatening the integrity 
of the national life. The proposed transfer of certain 
branches of administration in India to popular control 
may be expected to present new and difficult problems 
for Christian missions more particularly in the sphere of 
education. 

Even European governments may sometimes look on 
Christian propaganda as a disturbing influence in the 
social order, making the task of government more difficult. 
For example, the late lieutenant-governor of the northern 
provinces of Nigeria, Mr C. L. Temple, writes in a volume 
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representing British administration at its best, and inspired 
by the fullest sympathy with native interests : 


I venture to prophesy that if the policy of preserving the native institu- 
tions gains ground, the missionary bodies will find that the government will 
be forced, reluctantly enough but in the best interests of the natives, to 


restrict the sphere of their activities to an increasing extent, at all events 
for a time." 


As a result of these and, it may be, other causes recent 
years have witnessed a growing restriction of missionary 
freedom and many fresh regulations limiting opportunities 
which Christian missions have enjoyed in the past. Among 
other illustrations may be cited the Japanese regulations 
in Korea prohibiting all religious teaching and religious 
ceremonies in schools; the new policy of the British 
government in regard to missionaries of alien nationality ; 
the proposal in India to introduce a conscience clause ; 
the educational ordinance in Rhodesia to which reference 
has been made and similar tendencies in other African 
colonies; and the probability that the Berlin Act of 1885, 
to which missionaries in the Belgian and Portuguese Congo 
as well as in other parts of the continent have frequently 
had to appeal in defence of their liberties, will be replaced 
by some new international instrument in regard to which 
there is as yet no guarantee that it will contain an equally 
clear recognition of missionary freedom. To these and 
other particular illustrations which might be given must 
be added the general consideration that important new 
developments are taking place throughout Asia and Africa 
in government educational systems and policies, and that 

1 It is only fair to Mr Temple to note that he goes on to say that if missions would 


adopt a policy which would obviate what he regards as the disastrous social consequences 
of their teaching he would be prepared to welcome them : 

‘ If it were recognized by them that before he can become a good Christian a native 
must become a good citizen, and that to enable him to become a good citizen he must 
acquire pride of race, patriotism and discipline, and that he can acquire these things 
only by our securing to him opportunities for development on his own racial and 
tribal lines and not on our, to him foreign and unnatural, lines of development, and 
the missionary bodies thus become a bulwark in place of a danger to the native 
admunistrations, then the whole position would be altered.’ 
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the effect of these new developments on Christian schools 
and colleges calls for earnest and continued attention. 

If governments are adopting new policies, there is only 
one way of meeting these. The missionary societies must 
have a policy of their own. They must think out clearly 
what it is just and right to claim in regard to religious 
toleration and freedom of conscience and reasonable 
opportunity for missionary work. The policy must be 
based on principles that are capable of universal applica- 
tion. The policy will naturally have to be adapted to 
different conditions, but its fundamental principles must 
be the same. It will not do for missions to advocate the 
adoption of a certain policy in one country and to support 
principles inconsistent with it in another. Further, the 
policy must be a reasonable one, taking into account real 
difficulties with which governments may have to deal. 
Experience has shown that when the missionary societies 
present a reasonable policy and put it forward in the proper 
way, governments are willing to give it sympathetic con- 
sideration. Finally, the policy must be a united one. If 
missionary opinion is divided, the government will adopt 
its own policy and that will be an end of the matter. But if 
missions are to have a united policy the only way they can 
arrive at it is by appointing joint committees to consult 
and act for them. 

To have a policy, however, is not enough. In relations 
with governments, as in all human affairs, there is a personal 
side. The foundation of good relations is mutual confidence. 
To succeed in negotiations with governments it is essential 
that missions should be represented by a body of men who 
have learned from growing experience the conditions with 
which they have to deal. This emphasizes the need for 
permanent - committees, and where the questions to be 
dealt with are numerous or difficult the committees will 
require officers devoting a part or the whole of their time 
tothe work. These committees are equally needed at home 
and in the mission field. 
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The missionary societies seem to be faced with a clear 
alternative. They may leave matters to take their course, 
and in doing so incur a grave risk of finding their work 
seriously hampered and restricted as a result of the powerful 
forces operating in that direction. Or they may set up 
machinery which will ensure that their just and reason- 
able claims are understood and considered. The issues at 
stake are so far-reaching, and affect missionary interests 
so deeply that for this purpose alone it would seem wise 
for the missionary societies to maintain joint committees 
at home and in the mission field and to provide from 
their funds whatever may be needed for their effective 
work. 

Before we leave the subject of missions and governments 
it is important to correct any impression that may have 
been given by what has been said that the only relations 
between missions and governments are those required for 
settling points of difference when these arise. The spheres 
of missions and governments are quite distinct. The 
kingdom which Christian missions seek to serve is not of 
this world. Their aims are religious and not political. 
But while the spheres of missions and governments are 
distinct, and it is essential that the distinction should 
always be kept clearly in view, there remains a large field 
which is of common interest to both. The general welfare 
of the people among whom they work is a deep concern 
of Christian missions. Our Lord healed the bodies as well 
as the souls of men. His concern was with the whole man, 
and His followers have learned from Him to care for every- 
thing that makes for the true health of those to whom they 
offer His salvation. Governments in so far as they are 
animated by the Christian spirit or by humanitarian 
motives are likewise concerned to promote the welfare of 
those over whom they bear rule. The governments of 
Asia and Africa are facing an overwhelming task in seeking 
to promote the material well-being of the populations 
under their rule and to lead them forward to the full 
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development of their manhood and womanhood. In the 
carrying out of this task there is a large field for the 
sympathetic co-operation of missions with governments. 
It is a task in which Christian missions have a direct interest 
and to the fulfilment of which they have their own special 
contribution to make. Much may be gained through the 
appointment of joint committees who can take a broad 
view of the social forces which affect the lives of Asiatic 
and African peoples and help to relate missionary policy 
with what is best and most progressive in the policy of 
goveinments. 


(2) Lancer Tasks IN THE Mission FIELD 


Christian missions have to take account not only of 
political factors but equally of the social forces which are 
shaping the lives of the people among whom they work. 
Take, for example, the present position in regard to Chris- 
tian education. In Asia missions have in the past had a 
considerable share, and in Africa the predominant share, 
in the work of education. But everywhere governments 
are increasingly taking control of education and it is im- 
possible for voluntary effort to compete with the much 
ampler resources of the state. The missionary share in 
education in proportion to that of the state and of other 
bodies must inevitably diminish from year to year. 
Does this mean that the great days of missionary 
education are already in the past? Quantitatively there 
appears to be no escape from this conclusion. There is 
only one way in which Christian schools can retain their 
influence in face of the changes which are everywhere in 
progress. It is that they should lay their whole emphasis 
on quality. By embodying the Christian ideal at its 
highest, and being content with nothing short of the best, 
they may set standards which will influence the whole 
development of education and furnish a conspicuous evi- 
dence of the character and power of Christ. They have 
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done this in no small degree in the past. Clearly it is the 
only policy which offers any hope for the future. 

In order to carry out this policy the missionary societies 
must consult together. Governments have an educational 
policy. The missionary societies, to achieve their own dis- 
tinctive aims, must have a policy of their own, and it must be 
a common policy. They must stand for something definite 
and clearly understood in the educational life of the country. 
Further, certain tasks which they may want to undertake 
may prove too great for the resources of any one society. 
A united effort may be necessary to accomplish them. 

Two illustrations may be given of what is meant. The 
first is the establishment of the Women’s Christian College 
in Madras, which, maintained jointly by twelve different 
missionary societies, has a staff of seven of the best women 
that Great Britain and America have to give, and is thus 
in a position to exert a far-reaching influence on the educa- 
tion of Indian women. The second illustration is the 
commission which it is hoped will start within a few weeks 
to make a thorough study of the problems of village educa- 
tion in India, more especially in connexion with the needs 
of the mass movements. Both of these undertakings are of 
the first importance for the progress of Christianity in India. 
Yet it is very unlikely that either would have come to pass if 
there had not been in existence a joint committee on educa- 
tion able to take action in matters which were the concern 
not so much of any one missionary society as of all societies. 

Large questions of a similar nature, affecting the work 
not of one society but of all, arise in connexion with medical 
missions. Is the true policy of medical missions to rely 
exclusively on the work of foreign doctors or to raise up a 
body of native Christian doctors? There can be no doubt 
that the latter policy will in the end yield the largest results. 
But as soon as we come to the question of training native 
doctors we are at once confronted with the need for a 
united policy and for co-operation. Medical education 
according to modern standards is very expensive. It is 
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impossible for the missionary societies with their present 
resources to maintain more than a very few first-rate medical 
colleges. It is a doubtful question how much longer it is 
desirable, in some mission fields at any rate, to maintain 
any medical college that is not first rate. An institution 
that is manifestly inferior to a government institution 
close at hand is not a very effective means of commending 
the Christian gospel. It is sufficient to mention these 
points to show the necessity for common planning and for 
the uniting of missionary resources in a concentrated effort. 
The same thing is true in regard to the provision of 
an adequate Christian literature. No branch of mission- 
ary effort more urgently needs to be strengthened. It 
is an unsound policy to educate pupils,in the missionary 
schools and to leave them without any good literature to 
read. Equally little can we look for a strong church, if 
its ministry and laity are without books to feed their 
moral and spiritual life and enable them to attain to full 
Christian growth. An adequate Christian literature, how- 
ever, can, as experience has shown, be provided only by 
united action. The subject is only now receiving the 
attention it deserves because joint committees acting on 
behalf of the missionary societies have been formed in Great 
Britain, America, Japan, China and India to deal with it. 
Other illustrations might be added. What has .been 
said, however, may suffice to show that certain things 
necessary for the complete realization of the aims of 
missionary societies are likely to be done only if joint 
committees are formed to survey the field as a whole 
and to provide the machinery for common action when it 
is needed. Such committees provide an opportunity of 
viewing the missionary situation from a different angle 
from that ‘of the committees of a missionary society. 
Questions come before them which do not naturally find a 
place on the agenda of the committees of individual societies. 
The business which comes before each society is necessarily 
and rightly determined by the needs of its own missions. 
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Its immediate and direct responsibility is to make the 
work of these missions as efficient as possible. It has 
no special call to think of tasks which might be attempted 
in co-operation with other societies, nor if it did would 
it have the means of forming a judgment since the other 
societies are not represented in its committees. Unless 
joint committees exist to attend to these matters there is 
a danger that they will not receive attention. What is 
everybody’s business is apt to be nobody’s business. It 
is true that not a little successful co-operation has taken 
place in the past without any central unifying body, but 
this has been due to individual initiative, which may or 
may not be forthcoming when it is needed, and the time 
has come to make regular provision for dealing with matters 
that can best be carried out in co-operation. The argu- 
ment of this paper is that if in present conditions the 
Church is to rise to the full height of its missionary obliga- 
tions and if the work of evangelization is to be completely 
carried out, joint committees are for certain purposes 
essential, and provision must therefore be made for them. 


(3) THE PRESENTATION OF THE MISSIONARY APPEAL 
TO THE HomE CHURCH 


Attention may be drawn, lastly, to conditions affecting 
the presentation of the missionary cause to the home 
Church. One of the great problems before missionary 
societies at the present time is to bring home the missionary 
appeal to the younger generation of men and women who 
in the past few years have responded so nobly to the call 
of national service. A whole new generation has to be 
won to a belief in the missionary cause. How amid the 
throng of interests which engross them can the call of 
Christian missions find an entrance to their minds and win 
a hold upon their hearts? We cannot, indeed, expect 
Christian missions to be supported by those who have 
themselves no personal faith in Christ. But there are 
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many who if they could be got to understand would be 
hearty supporters of missionary work. Their indifference 
is due to absorption in other things or to prejudice. They 
never come to a missionary meeting or read a missionary 
book or magazine. If they are to be won, new means must 
be found of reaching them. 

A story is told of Marshal Foch that during a severe 
battle a message was brought to him from some hard- 
pressed division that it could no longer hold on, and that 
his comment on receiving the news was, ‘I cannot hold on; 
well then, I attack.’ The story is significant for the present 
missionary situation. The missionary cause is passing 
through a critical period. It will not be easy to hold on. 
Safety seems to lie in a daring advance. There must be a 
bolder, stronger presentation of the missionary appeal. A 
new attempt must be made to show the relation of 
Christian missions to the vital problems of the world to- 
day. The missionary cause must strike its roots deeper into 
the national life. This will involve a far larger and more 
effective use of the press. Its columns will be open for living 
missionary matter if it is presented in language understood 
by the ordinary man. There is equal need for a new, 
larger, more varied and more popular missionary literature. 
If the missionary cause is not to lose ground, our task is to 
convince the best mind of the nation that Christian missions 
have a vital relation to the real problems of the world to-day. 
This is the task of our common Christianity, calling for all 
the gifts and resources of the Christian Church. The work 
can be done effectively only through co-operation. 


III. THE FINANCE OF CO-OPERATION 


The fundamental question is whether under present 
conditions joint committees at home and in the mission 
field are for certain purposes essential. It is one about 
which the missionary societies must definitely make up their 
minds. If joint committees are needed they must be pro- 
vided with the funds necessary to do efficient work. The 
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only reason for appointing them at all is that they are 
required to deal with matters of great importance, and 
funds are just as necessary for their effective work as for the 
efficient carrying on of the rest of the work undertaken by 
missionary societies. The results achieved here as elsewhere 
will correspond with the time and strength and resources 
given to the task in hand. 

The question then arises how the funds required should 
be provided. There appear to be three ways in which this 
may be done. The first is by direct contributions from the 
missionary societies on a proportionate basis. The second 
is by gifts from individuals. The third is by a combination 
of the two foregoing methods. 

There are two strong reasons in favour of the funds 
being provided at least in part by contributions from the 
missionary societies. The first, if the argument of the 
present paper is sound, is that the objects for which these 
joint committees are required are essential to the complete 
fulfilment of the purposes for which the missionary societies 
exist. Their work is just as much the proper work of the 
missionary societies as that for which each society has 
sole responsibility. The second reason is that if the work 
of the joint committees is supported by the missionary 
societies it will also be under their control. What is 
wanted to meet the needs of the mission field at the present 
time is not an independent organization auxiliary to the 
missionary societies, but united action by the societies 
themselves to realize their common aims. For these 
reasons it seems desirable that the work done in co-opera- 
tion should in the main depend on direct contributions 
from the missionary societies. 

On the other hand, as has already been pointed out, 
it is impossible for the missionary societies to put them- 
selves in a position in which they become liable for meeting 
uncontrolled and growing demands which must, from the 
nature of the case, be a first charge on the funds at their 
disposal. A way out of the difficulty may be found by 
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distinguishing between, on the one hand, the cost of 
maintaining joint committees at home and in the mission 
field for consultative purposes, and offices, salaried officers 
and staff in so far as these may be required, and, on the 
other hand, special undertakings, e.g. in education, medical 
missions or the provision of Christian literature, promoted 
by these committees and calling for united action and sup- 
port. The expenditure needed for the first of these purposes 
is not liable to any large expansion. The demands under 
the second head may grow indefinitely. It ought not to be 
difficult to arrive at an estimate as to the amount which 
may be required in the immediate future to maintain in 
efficiency the joint committees that are at present required 
at home and abroad. It may be that an annual contribu- 
tion of one quarter per cent of their income from the 
missionary societies would suffice to meet all reasonable 
requirements for a period of yearstocome. Ifthe missionary 
societies are convinced that the existence of these joint 
committees is essential for the effective carrying on of the 
work of evangelization, it is right that, just as in the past 
they have taken medical missions and women’s work into 
their programme they should, as a deliberate act of policy, 
agree to meet an approved budget for the work of these 
committees up to the amount of one quarter per cent of 
their income or whatever other amount may after consulta- 
tion seem proper. Five shillings out of every £100 of income 
or one dollar in every $400 does not seem an excessive 
amount to pay for the important ends to be gained through 
such committees. An arrangement of this kind, while pro- 
viding for the objects which can be secured only through 
co-operation would relieve the missionary societies from 
the fear of unlimited demands that might conflict with 
obligations to which they are already committed. While 
this arrangement would form the financial basis of mission- 
ary co-operation, it would be clearly understood that any 
fresh developments of the work of the joint committees 
would have to be financed in other ways. 
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These fresh developments will undoubtedly come, and if 
they are necessary for the good of the missionary cause 
the funds to carry them forward ought to be provided. 
This can be done in two ways. Granted that it can be 
shown that a particular form of missionary service can be 
better rendered by the united action of several missionary 
societies than by the efforts of any one of them alone, there 
is no reason why missionary societies should not apportion 
some of the funds at their disposal for this purpose. They 
will be quite ready to do so if they are convinced that it 
will best further the cause that they have at heart. If there- 
fore the joint committees at home or abroad see a particular 
work which they believe it would be of great advantage 
to the missionary cause to undertake, there can be no 
objection to their bringing the facts to the attention of 
the missionary societies and asking them whether they 
are prepared to contribute to its accomplishment. The 
important point is that the decision in response to such a 
request should be entirely voluntary, and that no society 
should be made to feel that if it should find it impossible, 
consistently with other claims upon its resources, to join 
in the undertaking it is failing to keep step with the other 
societies. If it is clearly understood that beyond a fixed 
amount determined by mutual agreement, the question 
whether a society should participate in a joint undertaking 
is in each instance entirely a matter for its own decision, there 
is no reason why societies, provided they are convinced that 
they can accomplish more by combined effort than by 
separate action, should not devote an increasing proportion 
of their resources to joint undertakings. 

This is one way in which new developments arising 
out of the work of joint committees may be provided for. 
But there may arise developments which cannot be dealt 
with in this way. To gain the intelligent and convinced 
support of a large number of separate committees for a 
particular effort is a slow process. Funds may be needed 
more quickly to meet an urgent need. Occasions may also 
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arise where a new effort, perhaps of an experimental kind, 
seems needed, the results of which are not sufficiently 
certain to justify the missionary societies in making a grant 
from their ordinary funds. To meet such needs as these 
the joint committees might be allowed to solicit special 
donations from individuals. Appeals of this kind would 
need to be carefully controlled and watched. It would be 
necessary to ensure that they should not encroach on the 
regular sources of the income of the missionary societies and 
that repeated appeals for special gifts are not made to those 
who are already contributing to their own missionary 
societies up to the measure of their ability. But if such 
appeals were controlled by such bodies as the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel in America, which are composed of representatives of 
the leading missionary societies, the dangers referred to would 
be guarded against and this particular kind of appeal might 
be found to be a means of interesting a number of people not 
yet contributing to missionary work as they ought and so 
enlarging the constituency of missionary supporters. 

It is suggested that a sound policy designed to meet 
those needs of the mission field which can best be met by 
co-operation would have in view three distinct sources of 
income: (1) a fixed amount contributed by all societies 
on a proportionate basis sufficient to maintain in efficient 
working the joint committees required at home and in the 
mission field with their necessary staff; (2) such further 
contributions as the missionary societies may from time to 
time make for the support of undertakings in which they 
find it of advantage to co-operate with other missionary 
societies ; and (8) individual gifts to funds of which the 
ultimate control would be in the hands of such bodies as the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. For the 
support of joint committees in the mission field a fourth 
source of income should be kept in view, though its growth 
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may be slow, namely, income derived from local sources. 
The provincial Representative Councils of Missions in India 
derive their income from contributions by the missions 
working in the area, and the National Missionary Council 
in India and the China Continuation Committee may be 
expected to develop in the course of time local sources of 
income and to obtain increasing support from Indian and 
Chinese Christians. 

The extent to which reliance should be placed on each 
of these sources of income is a matter of detail regarding 
which it should be easy after consultation to reach an 
agreement. The fundamental question to be decided is 
whether the time has come for missionary societies deliber- 
ately and definitely to include the work which can best, 
or only, be done by joint committees as an essential part 
of their programme, as they have in the past successively 
found a place for fresh activities to which the expansion 
of their work has led. Recognition has already been given 
to missionary co-operation in practice. What is needed is 
that it should be placed on a more secure basis and that 
there should be a clearer understanding of what the policy 
involves. If missionary co-operation thus becomes a 
clearly recognized element in the policy of missionary 
societies it may be found that even larger gains have come 
to us than the particular services rendered by the joint 
committees at home and abroad. Among these will be a 
perhaps insensible yet real widening of outlook and enrich- 
ment of experience through contact with others; a new 
strength growing out of fellowship; a vitalizing of the whole 
missionary cause through the realization and the manifesta- 
tion to the home Church and to the non-Christian world of 
a real community of aim and purpose in spite of differences 
which are recognized to be real ; and the hastening through 
multiplied opportunities of intercourse of the day when 
differences will be transcended and the unity of those who 
are Christ’s will find full and perfect expression. 

J. H. OtpHam 




















THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
AMONG VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 


II. THE NORTH INDIAN PRESBYTERIAN MASS 
MOVEMENT 


By C. H. BANDY, D.D. ° 


THE North India Mission Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. works in two great 
alluvial valleys of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, the most 
densely populated rural portion and, I may add, the most 
typically Indian portion of India. Within our outer 
boundaries government statistics give a population of 
twelve millions. Of this number other overlapping 
missions share with us the responsibility for about five 
millions. The remaining seven millions are our unshared 
responsibility. The castes and the subcastes are nearly 
all represented here, and as is to be expected in so dense a 
population social lines are very rigidly drawn. To be a 
Brahman means much, and to be an outcaste would be 
unspeakably terrible if the people themselves regarded it 
so. The outcaste, the untouchable, has fallen not to the 
bottom but on through the bottom; and the millions 
of them who have fallen through are organized into out- 
caste castes and look upon themselves as the real people, 
regarding caste people as separate and superior beings. 
Moreover, the outcastes each have a caste or a subcaste 
upon which they look down, and so even the lowest have 
contrived to maintain a certain self-respect. In earlier 
times our mission had seen considerable success from 
among higher castes; but the Brahmans had been prompt 
to recognize the tendency toward Christianity and had 
13 
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strengthened their organization against us, and our work 
had come to an apparent standstill. A new mode of attack 
had to be found or we as a mission were beaten. We had 
been marking time for twenty years; or, to be more accurate, 
we had lost ground in the latter decade of that period. 

The work which I shall describe had its beginnings just 
nineteen years ago, when our mission was at its lowest 
ebb. Discouraged missions grow careless about statistics. 
Nevertheless I can say with confidence that there were 
fewer Indian ministers, fewer Christian teachers, fewer 
local church officers and fewer church members at the end 
of that twenty years than at the beginning. Our mission 
gatherings were times of heart searching. In a gathering 
of young missionaries one brother caught a momentary 
vision and prayed the Lord for a large gathering of souls, 
and after a little hesitation he said, ‘O Lord, a thousand 
this year;’ and then almost in a sob he continued, ‘ Canst 
Thou trust us with so many ?’ But we had no sooner got 
off our knees than the brother was conscience-smitten for 
having presumed to ask for so many. At first we were all 
a bit stunned, but we soon recovered; and a thousand 
souls that year and that God would make us good enough 
and wise enough to care for them became a regular petition 
in our prayers. 

The way seemed closed among caste people. Brahman 
organization had brought us to a standstill, and apparently 
our only chance for an answer to that prayer was from 
among the untouchables. The Bhangis appealed to us. 
They seemed to need us more than others, though they did 
not appear to be particularly conscious of their need. They 
were socially at the bottom, the lowest of the low. Judged 
by western standards there were others lower, for the 
Bhangis were not the dirtiest nor the poorest, they were 
more self-respecting than some others, and less debased 
morally, but Hindu social organization had placed them 
at the bottom and had apparently crushed out of them 
all aspirations for anything different. 
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Among these Bhangis some of us began work in real 
earnest. At our first annual survey we had baptized only 
about one-half the number we had been asking for—it may 
be our faith was only half as large as our asking. It was, 
however, a beginning of larger things, as the two lines of 
statistics below, dating just twenty years asunder and 
covering the whole period of what is now known as the 
North Indian Presbyterian Mass Movement, will show : 
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There is also growth which cannot be put into statistical 
form. We are beginning to feel the enthusiasm of numbers. 
The evangelistic spirit is taking new hold upon mission- 
aries and Indian workers, and upon a large section of the 
laity. One might say without fear of contradiction that 
these thousands of ignorant and depressed outcastes are 
doing us as much good as we are doing them. Our non- 
village work has been blessed. Twenty years ago we had all 
told a Christian community of 943. To-day, exclusive. of 
village work, we have 6838 Christians, which represents a 
growth of 695 per cent, while our village work has grown 
out of nothing into a village Christian community number- 
ing 23,500. The village Christians have been organized 
into 89 churches, 18 of which have developed into complete 
organizations, and a number of the remaining 76 are com- 
plete in form, awaiting only the ordination of elders, which 
is taking place as rapidly as the men are found worthy. 
Meanwhile they are proving themselves by actually doing 
the work. 

This village work has from the first been beset by its 
full share of stubborn difficulties. The old-time preachers 
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and teachers were by training and tradition not adapted 
to the new work. They had no confidence in the uplift 
of the people, and with here and there a noble exception 
they could not face the insult and humiliation they were 
called upon to endure. For it is literally true that every 
real servant of an outcaste people must become an outcaste 
himself. The only escape is for him to visit their dwelling- 
places by stealth and to make use of numerous other tricks 
and subterfuges—anything rather than identifying himself 
publicly with his people. Such methods, I am sorry to 
say, have been somewhat extensively used, but have 
uniformly failed. The outcaste has less respect for that 
sort of thing than for the Hindu way of treating him. The 
Hindu way is at least straightforward and frank. 
Occasionally when I have been sitting on a stool or a bed 
politely offered me by the Christians, a Hindu local magnate 
has come up and ordered me to sit on the ground, his 
method of reasoning being that having made myself 
a Bhangi I must sit where Bhangis are supposed to sit. 
An Indian minister was recently beaten out of a village 
for the offence of not sitting on the ground. I was once 
teaching a number of Christians when one of my audience 
was called away to answer questions. ‘Whois this Bhangi 
European ?’ ‘ Your honour, he is our Padre, our mis- 
sionary.’ ‘Was he a Bhangi in his own land?’ ‘No, 
your honour, he was at least a swineherd’ (the caste just 
higher). Both questions and answers reveal the utter 
inability of either Hindu or Christian to understand our 
position or our motives. Ifthe Christian had said, ‘ Oh no, 
he was a great sahib in his own land,’ though it might have 
been a solace to wounded pride it would have revealed the 
fact that he knew we were down with him to lift him up. 
But however much these little things may gall, we are 
not the great sufferers. The Indian minister, both by 
reason of his greater susceptibility and because of the 
infinitely more brutal treatment he has to endure, has a 
far worse time. Many of our very good men could not 
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stand it and sought more congenial employment elsewhere. 
A few helpless ones or untrustworthy ones stayed, but with 
the intention of employing all possible tricks to save their 
faces. Only an occasional saint of high caste origin has 
really become a Bhangi to the Bhangis. 

We are just emerging from a desperate struggle. And 
had God not been with us often when we knew it not, this 
village work could never have been held together. The 
solution lies in raising up ministers and teachers from among 
the people themselves. But in such a work an adequate 
village school system must precede an adequate ministry 
and teaching staff. Of the 23,500 Christians in these nearly 
1700 villages scarcely one could read till Christianity gave 
them their chance. Even so they do not show much 
eagerness, and most of them doubt their ability till we 
convince them that they can learn. 

We have had schools from the first, but until recently 
scarcely one has succeeded. Teachers have complained that 
the pupils would not attend and pupils have complained 
that the teachers did not teach. Causes for failure may 
be summed up in three sentences: Little mind on the part 
of teachers for their disreputable work ; little interest on the 
part of pupils and parents ; and opposition on the part of 
caste people to outcastes learning to read, such opposition 
resulting in aggravated cases of assault. The dilemma 
briefly stated was precisely this : We could have no schools 
without teachers from among the people themselves, and 
we could not make teachers without schools. It was a 
desperate situation, and it was by inspiration that we found 
a way out. Station after station began to start little 
training schools, into which a dozen or more bright young 
leaders were brought. They were preferably married men. 
They were paid a stipend of about Rs.2.00 a month. 
Upon the completion of a four years’ course in the Bible 
and in reading, writing and arithmetic, and a short course 
in theology, they were turned back into the work as 
preacher-teachers. They have proved themselves to be a 
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useful lot of men. Later these training schools have been 
consolidated into one large school. The best of these 
preacher-teachers we are sending on to our theological 
seminary at Saharanpur, where after a two years’ course 
they are returned to us with village pastor certificates. 
These village pastors and preacher-teachers are gradually 
solving our greatest difficulty. Natural gifts and down- 
right earnestness sometimes make up for lack of early 
opportunity. Among these village pastors is an occasional 
man who compares favourably in point of ability with our 
higher grade seminary graduates. Such men are receiving 
ordination and are being installed as pastors. Others 
upon receiving calls from village churches or groups of 
churches are receiving a temporary licence which with us 
makes them vice-moderators of their church sessions under 
the missionary, and gives them the right to solemnize 
marriages and to administer the sacraments—only, however, 
so long as they remain connected with the church or groups 
of churches calling them. This licence, however, does not 
give them a standing in the presbytery. Thus all the needs 
of our village churches are being met, at least in so far as 
men of this low grade can do it, and, at the same time, we 
are not ordaining numbers of men who in years to come 
would be out of place in our presbyteries and who are not 
likely to continue really acceptable among the churches. 
Men of far better training will be required if we are to 
expect continued progress in our village community life. 

We have passed a crisis, let us hope our greatest one ; 
but another will be upon us if we do not immediately 
begin to provide against it. It takes years to train up the 
right sort of ministry, and it will require a large and com- 
prehensive school scheme if we are to train candidates in 
the numbers required. Aside from the fact that every 
Christian boy and girl deserves his or her chance, there are 
the exigencies of a rapidly growing work to be considered. 

Among these 28,500 village Christians there are at a low 
estimate eight or nine thousand children of school age. 
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Last year we had 1044 boys and 169 girls in village schools. 
That was about twice the number of the year before and will 
be exceeded this year. We need now to make our present 
schools better, and as soon as possible to open schools 
for the remaining seven-eighths of our village Christian 
children. Then as children outgrow the village schools 
we should have more advanced schools in convenient 
centres for them, leading right on up to our station high 
schools, and our high schools should be turning the choicest 
and best, literally by the hundred, into our theological 
seminary. Such a programme is not one bit too ambitious. 
For years to come we will need every good man we can 
lay hands on for this growing Christian community, and 
even if we should some day catch up with the needs of our 
Christian community, there are always waiting for us the 
other millions for whom we, as a mission, are responsible. 
Even an army of evangelists would not much more than 
touch the fringe of these multitudes in this generation. 
God has given us these 9000 children. He is also giving 
us just now all the money we can wisely use. 

We still need about a dozen more missionaries, and, 
please God, they too will come. Continued energy and 
wisdom and the knack of constant adaptation are needed ; 
in other words, the presence of the Holy Spirit. The 
situation calls for haste, for a speeding up which would 
have been all but unseemly a few years ago. For this 
whole mass movement area is ripening into an abundant 
harvest ; and if we as a mission put into the harvest field 
the ministers and the teachers needed, then the ripening 
harvest will soon be a splendid church. 

At the start we had no idea of this work becoming a mass 
movement. But we soon discovered that the people 
would come in mass or not at all. They have suffered un- 
told oppression through so many centuries that an outcaste 
caste feeling has become almost a passion with them. They 
have been driven in upon themselves by a harsh and un- 
sympathetic outside world till the brotherhood has become 
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a sacred thing. They come to us in mass; and if they 
leave us at any time soon they will leave us in mass. The 
old brotherhood will in time give place to a really Christian 
brotherhood, but it will be even then a brotherhood knitting 
them very closely together. They have been thus far 
Christianized only in mass. That is to say, all relinquishing 
of ancient rites and practices and acceptance of Christian 
rites has been the product of brotherhood councils. The 
minister or missionary who has not found a way of influenc- 
ing or leading them en masse will not get very far with 
them. Many times we have been sure we had a village 
ready for baptism. The day is set and the people seem 
earnest, but before the eventful day delegations from that 
village are sent across the fields to the other villages of the 
brotherhood to see if it is all right. If the other villages 
have been got equally ready, word will come back to go 
ahead. If the other villages have been ignored, there will 
be endless delays and postponements till the good minister 
gives up in despair or till he finds a way to reach the brother- 
hood as a whole. After they have become Christians the 
first struggle with them has usually been to get the women 
to attend services with the men. This can be accom- 
plished, but only through an organization in which the 
leading men, or chaudhris, representing the people are won 
over to our side. It is pretty generally accepted among 
mass movement workers that the chaudhris are the key to 
nearly every situation. We being Presbyterians call them 
kasis or elders; and the organization of these elders in a 
given group we call the session. Whether one name be 
used or the other, it is the same thing. It is local church 
government by means of ruling elders. 

In earlier days our presbyteries were doubtful about the 
outcome of this work. Fortunately they did not know 
its weak places as some of us did, but on the other hand 
they did not know the good things about it either. The 
attitude was such that it was found impracticable to 
organize churches or to admit the people to the com- 
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munion. It was an anomalous condition of things. 
Thousands had been admitted to the sacrament of baptism 
who had been denied participation in the Lord’s Supper. 
For years there appeared no remedy. Indeed the defect 
has not even yet been wholly remedied. It is now, how- 
ever, largely a question of catching up with work that 
ought to have been done years ago. 

For other defects arising out of this attitude of the pres- 
bytery we found a remedy in the Christian Endeavour 
organization. At first we organized Christian Endeavour 
societies, because we felt the need of some kind of organiza- 
tion, and Christian Endeavour was offered to us; but later 
we discovered that the committee phase of the organization 
was capable of surprising developments. Soon there began 
to be committees of leading men who expressed practically 
the function of ruling elders. One of our districts had for 
a time upwards of forty of these Christian Endeavour 
churches, many of which were organized precisely as Pres- 
byterian churches. A fair-minded presbytery, however 
conservative it might be, had to change in the face of these 
demonstrations of life and staying qualities. A standing 
committee with powers was appointed. They made a 
circuit of the presbytery and received to the communion 
such believers as could pass creditable examinations in 
Christian knowledge, but the Christian Endeavour elder 
was not recognized. However, bands of believers who 
had satisfied the committee as to their religious knowledge 
were organized into local groups without elders, known 
as imperfectly organized churches. But local government 
through leading men was there to stay. It was in the 
genius of the people. Many of these leading men were 
not even church members, but necessity was upon us. 
No considerable reformation could be accomplished without 
them; moreover, they were needed just to hold things 
together. 

In the station with which the writer is most familiar 
these men are initiated into the office of naib or sub-ruling 
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elder by an appropriate ceremony not amounting to ordina- 
tion. And so far as possible regular session meetings are 
being held, and of late station and sectional conferences 
with elders have become a regular institution. In these 
conferences the missionary and pastors spend parts of two 
days and a long evening with the village elders in prayer and 
counsel. In a recent conference for the whole district 
eighty-nine of them were guests of the missionary, and 
a really splendid time we spent together. Under such 
treatment these men are bound to improve. A _ score 
or more have already been ordained, and many others 
have nearly or quite passed through the testing period 
and will soon be ordained. Meanwhile they are doing 
about all for the spiritual and organic development of the 
churches they could do if they were ordained. The ordina- 
tion, however, of these naib elders as real elders will compel 
presbyterial recognition of the sessions established and the 
consequent enrolment of such congregations as completely 
organized churches. 

This village work has never more than nominally 
become linked up with the presbytery. The churches 
know their missionary and they know their pastors, but their 
notion of the presbytery and their proper relation to it is 
vague. The presbytery, moreover, has not adapted itself 
in the least to village needs. One might say without 
fear of exaggeration that though submerged in this large 
village community the presbytery as such is scarcely 
conscious of it. There are reasons for this which I can only 
sum up by saying that though the presbytery is over- 
whelmingly Indian in membership, yet it is essentially 
American. The ministers have grown familiar with its 
business routine. They know its forms and love them 
and are loath to change. 

There was an effort last year to split this presbytery 
up into three smaller presbyteries, but that failed. There 
is another project on now to have the village workers in 
each district and the village elders set apart as a commission 
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to deal with all matters relating to the village work of that 
district and to report annually to the presbytery for review. 
Should this succeed, our aim in this district is to organize 
the commission precisely as a presbytery; to call it a 
presbytery and to think of it ourselves as a presbytery, 
with the confidence that when it has served its apprentice- 
ship as a commission it will come into its own and be set 
apart as a presbytery. Meanwhile, too, it will be doing its 
work about as well as a real presbytery would do it. 

There is still another rather important item for considera- 
tion which, however, has not found its place in the scheme 
of this article. When we organized these bands of believers 
or churches we tried to organize at convenient geographical 
centres. This is found now to have been a mistake. In 
almost every instance it has done violence to the old 
brotherhood boundaries. Sometimes it has broken the old 
brotherhood into five or six parts, so that no one church 
had separate liberty of action. We are now regrouping, 
so as to make the churches coincide with brotherhood 
lines. In a large jamaat (local branch or circle of the 
brotherhood) several churches are subject to a_ single 
session covering its entire territory. In a few instances 
we have merged smaller churches. In one district eight 
such churches were merged last year and were struck from 
the presbyterial roll. In a few cases it was found. that 
the church was organized with people from two or more 
jamaats. Of course that had to be remedied and was 
easily done. 

It may seem to the reader that a disproportionate 
amount of our time and thought has been devoted to 
circumventing a time-honoured church government. To 
such a charge I fear we may have to plead guilty. It has 
almost seemed at times that our imported church laws 
had been made to hinder rather than to help, and indeed 
in proportion as they are administered in a spirit of strict 
conservatism they become almost intolerable. Preaching 
the Gospel has all along taken first place in our thought 
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and effort. We have firmly believed in the power and 

efficacy of the Gospel to save and lift these people, and we 

have not believed in much else. Yet it is equally true that 

if these other things pertaining to life and organization 

had not been studiously met, the gospel message might 

never have impinged upon these needy and hopeless lives. 
C. H. Banpy 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN INDIA 


By EDWARD A. ANNETT 


I 


Sunpay schools in India vary greatly in character and 
in composition. They are of all types from the large 
school with a fair attempt at grading, down to the most 
primitive of gatherings where a few nondescript children 
of all ages recite verses under the care of a single teacher. 
Sunday schools spring up in all sorts of places and in all 
kinds of ways. In some places they receive considerable 
recognition and encouragement, while in others they 
languish in obscurity. They may be roughly divided, 
however, into four main classes. 

(1) There is first of all the Sunday school that approaches 
most nearly to the type of those in western lands. It is 
usually held in connexion with a particular congregation, 
and in many cases possesses teachers whose service is 
purely voluntary. The children of the Christian com- 
munity compose the school, with occasionally a sprinkling 
of adults. There may be a class or two of non-Christians, 
but that is not usual. Ordinarily there is a superintendent, 
who finds it a constant struggle to supply the classes 
with teachers. In the larger Sunday schools the children 
mostly come from the local boarding schools, and in those 
cases the teachers are largely drawn from the teaching 
staff of the same institutions. 

(2) The next type of Sunday school is that held in 
connexion with the mission day school. Nearly half a 
million boys and girls of the non-Christian communities 
attend the various grades of day schools that are run 
by the missionary societies. A large proportion of these 
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attend Sunday schools, which range from the organized 
school connected with the college or high school down to 
that held in the village primary school where children of 
all ages are gathered in a single class. In such Sunday 
schools the scholars are almost entirely non-Christian, the 
grading follows that of the day school, and the teachers 
work with the same classes as through the week. There 
are Sunday schools where it is found possible to enlist 
the services of other Christians as teachers, and in occa- 
sional instances the older scholars of a local boarding school 
are allowed to help the day school teachers in this work. 

In this class of Sunday school, as in those previously 
mentioned, the scholars have a considerable amount of 
actual Bible knowledge, since they have a Scripture lesson 
every day of the week. The Sunday school is in danger 
with them of being considered merely as a prolongation 
of the day school, especially when the classes are held in 
the same room as those of the day school, are taught by 
the same teachers and, as in many places, use the same 
lessons. There are not a few schools where the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School Lesson is taught on 
Monday, on Tuesday, and each day to Friday, and then 
it appears again as the subject for Sunday, by which time 
it may be believed that there is some measure of acquaint- 
ance with it, even if relish be lacking. 

The majority of Indian Sunday schools belong to one 
or other of these two categories, and for practical purposes 
they may be considered together, for in each case children 
are dealt with who are under regular Bible instruction 
and Christian influence all the week through. One of the 
principal problems connected with them lies in the relation 
of the Sunday school to the day school. The Sunday 
school shares with the day school in the religious instruction 
of the young, in the imparting of Christian and Biblical 
knowledge. This instruction is directly related to the 
moral problems which concern our attitude to our fellow- 
men, to social and national questions, and to the relations 
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between Christianity and the religious philosophies of the 
land. But there is another whole department with which 
Christian nurture is concerned—that of worship and 
inspiration. The function of worship is an indispensable 
religious educational force. It is the conscious relation 
of self to the presence and purpose of God. It needs an 
atmosphere of quiet and serious reverence for which the 
associations of the day of rest are a real help, and which 
is not easily secured in the daily classroom. Here lies the 
opportunity of the Sunday school. 

Now of course this demands that the Sunday school 
shall be more than a mere time-filler or makeshift. It 
claims that it shall be a place where the child may have 
an experience in which he feels God to be near and real. 
Such experiences are never forgotten. They introduce 
the child to a new world. They awaken within him the 
consciousness of the presence of God. They weave into 
the fibres of his being new elements that are among the 
most powerful in life. 

It is evident, too, that there should be careful correlation 
of the syllabus of the day school with that of the Sunday 
school. It is a simple way out of the difficulty to accept 
a Sunday school syllabus that is used in western lands, 
with its wealth of lesson-helps and pictures. But the 
simplest way is not always the best way. It is conceivable. 
that the same syllabus may do for America and England 
and for India, but in a matter of such importance nothing 
should be taken for granted. The syllabus used must 
meet the needs of the children we are dealing with. 
Account must be taken of the fact that these children 
have a great deal more of systematic Bible teaching during 
the week than most children in the West, and also that 
they live their lives in an environment that is antagonistic 
to Christian ideals in a measure and in a manner unknown 
in western lands. The work done in the religious educa- 
tion of the children of our schools has been good work, 
but the results have been, nevertheless, in many cases 
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disappointing. We are conscious that we have not suc- 
ceeded up to the measure of our expectations, and we 
cannot be satisfied with any syllabus, however widely used 
elsewhere, that does not meet our particular needs. 

(8) The third type of Sunday school is that found in 
the mass movement areas. Here large numbers of children, 
not to speak of adults, are in our care. They are for the 
most part very ignorant, for few of them attend a day 
school regularly. They have no normal Christian com- 
munity around them, and are naturally influenced 
tremendously by the old habits of the caste. But they 
are ours to teach and train, there is no anti-Christian 
bias to contend with, and they will be at our disposal for 
a number of years. Under present conditions, however, 
with great numbers of them the religious instruction 
imparted is far from regular. It is true that each year 
increasing numbers of teachers are being placed out in 
new schools by the missions concerned. But the districts 
are large and the people live for the most part in scattered 
hamlets and many are dependent on the visits of an 
itinerant evangelist-teacher. Difficulties in regularity are 
found even with the most conscientious of those who fill 
this hard position; and in some cases the children get 
far less than a weekly Bible lesson. The same teacher 
may have a dozen different hamlets to attend to, and the 
personal touch is apt to be slight. It is evident that the 
term Sunday school will have rather a different connota- 
tion here than in a settled station, and yet in point of 
importance the work yields to none. For it is, beyond 
question, the main instrument in the Christianizing of 
these willing masses. The syllabus will certainly be much 
simpler in its elements than that suited to the average 
Sunday school, its division into grades will be made on a 
different plan, its scope will be less pretentious, its method 
will be much slower. The very difficulties of the work, 
however, make necessary the utmost care and wisdom in 
framing the course of lessons to be taught. 
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(4) The fourth type of Sunday school may be called, 
for lack of a better term, the evangelistic Sunday school. 
In every part of the country a beginning at least has been 
made at the task of holding Sunday schools among children 
who are not touched by other Christian influences. This 
constitutes the best and easiest method of the evangeliza- 
tion of India by the Indian Church. The accessibility of 
the children of India is phenomenal. There seems to be 
no limit whatever to the number that may be gathered 
in Sunday schools except the number and the fitness of 
the teachers. Given a teacher who is even moderately 
interesting and an audience is assured. Not only are the 
children of the depressed or poorer classes obtainable, but 
in many parts of the country it is found that Sunday 
schools for Brahmin and other high caste scholars and 
even for Mohammedan children may be maintained. 
Some examples will illustrate this. 

In one town eighty voluntary workers, mostly high 
school students, go out in bands to appointed places and 
hold Sunday schools in the open air. They have no 
buildings and no appurtenances save what they can carry 
in their hands, and yet they have on their rolls 1700 
scholars with an average attendance almost as large. 
These children are quite untouched by any other Christian 
agency. In another large city the teachers of the Sunday 
school formed themselves into a missionary association 
and opened a number of Sunday schools in the slums 
of the neighbourhood. Each school has an experienced 
leader and several helpers, and in this way they have 
multiplied their Sunday school attendance by ten, and 
at the same time have awakened a healthy desire for 
service on the part of the congregation. 

In one town in Northern India there were three Sunday 
schools in existence for Mohammedans run by the members 
of a comparatively small church. Sunday schools may be 
found in Hindu day school buildings, and one at least is 
held in a Hindu temple. In one town in South India the 
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students of the Christian college for a small consideration 
are allowed the use of private Hindu schools on Sunday 
afternoons, and the Hindu teachers gather the children 
together for Sunday school. In another place in South 
India a missionary secured entrance into a Hindu day 
school where the managers felt that the Sunday school 
influence would help them in the difficult matter of the 
children’s morals. ‘Does Sunday school make children 
better ?’ they asked, ‘for we cannot manage our boys, 
they are so naughty.’ The results were so good that other 
schools of the same kind extended invitations until eventu- 
ally fifty-nine voluntary workers were conducting one 
hundred Bible classes weekly in Hindu day schools. 

In various places mothers who cannot go far afield 
hold Sunday school on their own verandah or in their 
own homes. A most interesting Sunday school for Moslem 
children filled to overflowing the two rooms of the house 
of a convert from Mohammedanism. The commodious 
Sunday school premises near by were impracticable owing 
to local Mohammedan feeling. 

The syllabus used in these evangelistic Sunday schools 
will, of course, be different again from those suitable for 
the other types of Sunday school already mentioned. Here 
we have children not only ignorant, in all probability, 
of Christian truth, but in our hands for only a limited 
time. Whatever instruction is given must be given in 
as small compass as is consonant with efficiency. Con- 
centration must be made on the things that are essential. 
In many schools of this type a course of lessons is being 
used which attempts to cover in the space of a single year 
all that is necessary for a child to know in order intelligently 
to accept Christ as a personal Saviour. 


Il 


The existing Sunday schools of the Indian empire of 
all these types are worked by a force of between thirty 
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and forty thousand teachers, of whom only a small pro- 
portion are purely voluntary workers. The number of 
these, however, is increasing year by year; this is a most 
hopeful sign, for the strength of the Sunday school move- 
ment lies in its voluntary nature. Incidentally, for her 
own sake the Indian Church needs the Sunday school as 
a means of development in service for her own members. 
To become thoroughly indigenous the Indian Church must 
take the initiative in the propagation of the Gospel ; 
owing to the circumstances of the past she has had little 
opportunity of learning the joy and the duty of voluntary 
service and that element in her character is greatly in need 
of strengthening. The Sunday school has rightly been 
termed the workshop of the Church, the place where its 
members may learn to serve. Capable as it is of indefinite 
expansion, the Sunday school has room for all classes of 
workers and with its elasticity of form and method no 
willing soul need be refused work. Let the Indian Church 
catch the vision of the glory of unstinted, voluntary service 
for the Kingdom and the question of the supply of teachers 
for this work will quickly be solved. The material is 
there already. The present force of teachers might 
certainly be quadrupled, at the very least, and thus provide 
for a tremendous increase in the directly evangelistic work 
of the Church. 

Intimately connected with the question of the supply 
of teachers for the Sunday schools, and even more urgent, 
is that of training the teachers for their work. All the 
problems of the Sunday school eventually resolve them- 
selves into this one problem, the personality of the teacher. 
It is an old fallacy that takes a lot of killing that teachers 
are born and not made. There is a modicum of truth in 
it, of course, but it is one of the most ingenious excuses 
for idleness ever invented. If one may take the liberty 
of varying a remark lately made by Mr Chesterton, it is 
not that the making of teachers has been tried and found 
wanting, but that it has been found difficult and not tried. 
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The teachers need training because of the difficulty of 
their task. We have too often in the past made the fatal 
mistake of imagining that the teaching of religion to children 
is an easy thing. It is not beyond our powers, but it 
demands that those powers be trained for use. With the 
increasing knowledge of the child-mind the conception of 
religious education has widened. It is seen to be educa- 
tion in earnest, not the mere acceptance of a theological 
system or the learning by rote of a prescribed catechism 
or sets of lessons, however important these may be. It is 
rather, as the word implies, the drawing out of the religious 
nature, the clarifying and strengthening of religious ideas 
and ideals, the understanding of the nature of sin, the 
enriching of the sense of God, that through these the scholars 
may be drawn to Christ. Religious education, therefore, is 
not to be imposed from without, but to be developed from 
within. The poorer grades of teachers may but dimly 
grasp the underlying reasons for these fundamental 
principles of education; but they can be taught how to 
work in conformity with them. The introduction of a 
new syllabus of lessons on sound lines makes training still 
more urgent. A good syllabus will lose half its effectiveness 
unless the teachers are trained to use it aright. 

Our existing teachers need training. Some years of 
experience in discussing the problems of the Sunday school 
with them has impressed the fact that they are conscious 
of their need of definite help for their work, and that many 
of them are willing to make sacrifices in order to obtain it. 
Sympathy is certainly due to those who have to teach the 
Bible to children for five or six days a week, with no special 
training for that work, with a very meagre conception of 
the goal they are to aim for and with less idea of how they 
are to reach it. They may be, in some cases, men and 
women of poor calibre, but they are the best teachers that 
some children will ever have. With those especially who 
work in the villages and the slums, their influence is 
probably the only direct influence for God that will ever 
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touch the lives of their scholars. Work that is careless, 
ignorant or faithless will not only fail of the fruit we desire 
but is likely to yield a crop of results antagonistic to vital 
Christianity. A child may become ‘ gospel-hardened ’ 
even more quickly than an adult. The material indeed is 
plastic, but for that reason impressions of some sort it 
must receive, and if the gospel of Christ fails to awaken 
a glad response and to find its natural welcome the child 
is likely to grow up to be a man who has no use for it. 
Certainly the teachers will not do the best work they 
are capable of unless they have sufficient conception of 
the nature of the child to enable them to use the powers 
that God has placed at their disposal within the child. 
Nor will they do justice to the Bible message unless they 
have some idea of the best method of presenting it to their 
scholars. The endless memorizing, ill-done and worse 
reviewed, that is the only method of not a few, varied 
occasionally by moralizing that is quite beyond the sphere 
of the child’s interest, is scarcely calculated to transform 
character and win the heart ; but little blame can be laid 
upon the teacher who has never had the opportunity of 
learning a better way. The onus of responsibility lies upon 
the missions and the churches to see that such oppor- 
tunity is given, whatever it may cost. In many parts of 
the country missions are encouraging their workers to take 
the India Sunday School Union Teacher Training Course, 
and very good reports have been received of the value of 
this study. One large mission has arranged for every 
worker in its field to study one book of the course each 
year and to take an official examination on the subject. 
Another mission brings in its workers of all grades for a 
month’s training every year, in which increasing emphasis 
is being laid upon their training for Bible teaching. Under 
normal conditions the most practical training will be 
given in connexion with the weekly preparation class 
where each new principle taught may be definitely linked 
on to practice in the regular work of the Sunday school. 
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This will not be possible, of course, with those who are 
working at a distance from the centre, but those near at 
hand may be encouraged to avail themselves of such a 
class. 

Turning from the existing workers to prospective 
workers, we naturally think of the young people in our 
boarding schools and congregations. Arriving at the age 
when the altruistic instinct is at its strength they are 
ready subjects for an appeal for Christian service. They 
will respond with avidity to the call to teach, and they 
are still young enough to learn with eagerness the best 
methods of working. This is seen in the success of the 
primary departments that are springing up in various 
parts of the country. But if these young people are to 
become really useful workers it is essential that they 
attend a class for training and for the due preparation 
of the lesson. When rightly conducted such a class has 
three important uses. It is the best kind of Bible class 
since the general study of the selected passage of Scripture 
has a practical purpose in view which appeals to the young 
teachers and challenges their attention. It prepares the 
lesson for presentation to the class on a regular plan, and 
thus the right handling of the Bible for the young tends 
to become habitual. And then, in the hands of a wise 
leader, it constitutes a very effective method of training, 
because the discussion of the presentation of the lesson 
affords constant opportunity for the natural unfolding of 
the laws of the child-mind and of religious pedagogy. 
One hour a week spent thus over the Bible lesson, consider- 
ing it in connexion with the child and his temptations, 
seeing where the Bible touches the fundamental needs of 
childhood, would make all the difference both to the 
Sunday school and to the teachers themselves. 

Another important branch of training for Sunday 
school work should be that of the students in the theo- 
logical seminaries. The pastors of the future must be 
thoroughly fitted to co-operate with and train those who 
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are teaching in their Sunday schools. For this each 
theological seminary needs to have the subject definitely 
taught as a part of the curriculum, with schools where the 
students may put into practice under regular supervision 
the principles they. have learnt. The pastor in India has 
as much need for this as for ministerial training, and if 
Sunday school work is an extra in the seminary it is likely 
to be regarded as an extra in the pastorate. 

This leads to the realization of another urgent need. 
If the existing teachers are to have real help given them 
for their work, if the young people are to be fitted for 
service, if the pastors are to receive adequate preparation 
for their labour among the young, leaders must be trained. 
Men and women must be found who can master the prin- 
ciples of the subject sufficiently to train others satisfactorily. 
Each field should have one man at least who understands 
the business of religious education in a systematic way. 
Each normal training institution and especially each 
theological seminary ought to have one person able to 
teach the subject. 

The training for these leaders will include courses in 
child study and in the methods of religious education. 
The supreme value of the concrete in religious teaching 
must be understood and practical training in story telling 
given. Rudimentary instruction at least must be given 
in the art of handling children and of securing reverence 
and a worshipful atmosphere. Conversion and the laws 
of growth of religion in the soul, the principles of home 
training and the moral importance of play, the value of 
discipline and punishment and an introduction to general 
pyschology would be subjects essential for the due equip- 
ment of a trainer of teachers. The Bible, too, would be 
studied from the standpoint of the child. Such a mastery 
of its narratives should be attained as will make them live 
in the imagination of the teacher and rescue the personalities 
of the Bible from hazy unreality, introducing them to the 
teacher as men with living messages. The changing appeal 
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of the Bible stories for children in the various stages of 
development would be recognized. Above all, these leaders 
should be enabled to understand Christ so that He may 
be portrayed to the children in all His ineffable charm. 

This points to the ultimate necessity of a central training 
institution where such leaders may be thoroughly fitted 
for their life-work. The difficulties that are inseparable 
from the inception of such an institution are considerable 
but they are not insuperable ; and it is certain that some- 
thing of the kind will eventually be essential if the teachers 
in our Indian churches are to make the best of their important 
service. Until we have Indians thoroughly trained in 
the moral and religious aspects of child psychology we 
can hardly expect to have that guidance on matters 
connected with religious education that can only come 
from sons of the soil. The soul of the Indian child has 
been almost a closed book up to the present. Not a 
volume has yet appeared dealing with child nature in the 
East, scarcely a pamphlet. And an understanding of this 
subject is perhaps more urgent than anything else to-day, 
for there is not a problem of religion or morals in India 
that is not directly affected by it. The rich and growing 
literature in the West throws much light upon the East, 
but the differences between Oriental and Occidental are 
too real to be disregarded. The great fundamental 
principles of child nature all the world over are the same, 
and that provides the common ground for research, but 
the modifications arising from centuries of Hindu environ- 
ment have produced types of humanity sufficiently distinct 
to necessitate thorough investigation and corresponding 
adaptation of methods. The discoveries of American and 
European scholars in this sphere provide the stimulus and 
suggest the lines of advance for students in the East ; 
but where shall these students be found? Surely we may 
expect to discover them among those who have been 
trained to think accurately and scientifically on these 
subjects. 
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A small beginning has been made in training of such 
leaders in two schools, each of one month’s duration, held 
at Meerut in North India and Coonoor in South India 
respectively. Sixteen students attended each of these 
schools, representing altogether rather more than a dozen 
socictics; the results of these tentative gatherings give 
reason for enthusiastic hope for the development of similar 
work in days to come, 

In conclusion, may it not be urged that these demands 
are surely reasonable when the importance and magnitude 
of the work is considered? It is certain that we shall 
never make such real progress in this field until we train 
the teachers for their service. Without that specific 
training the loss incurred is enormous and, to some extent, 
irremediable. No amount of reform in the methods of 
the Sunday school or in the character of the syllabus will 
make up for failure in this direction. For the teacher 
himself is the crux of the whole problem of religious 
education. 

Enwasp A. AnweTT 








THE BEST USE OF MISSIONARY 
FURLOUGH 


By MINNA C. GOLLOCK 


IN response to a request from the editor of this Review, 
a number of missionaries have recorded their experience 
and views as to the best use of furlough and their state- 
ments have been put at the disposal of the writer of this 
paper. Thesubject is elusive to handle because the aggregate of 
experience about furlough has not been worked out and there 
is a consequent tendency to fly to exceptions. It is therefore 
by patiently sifting such evidence as these missionary state- 
ments embody that we can hope to reach any theory of 
furlough that would be useful to missionaries in general 
and adapted to the circumstances which modern mission 
fields present. 

1. THE NaTuRE oF FurLoucH. Many of the problems 
of furlough are cleared up for the missionary in the field, 
for the new missionary going out, and for the Church at 
home, if it is recognized that furlough is an integral, in- 
separable part of the work of a missionary to be entered 
on as seriously as any other part of his vocation. In the 
Church at home there is not any recurring period in a career 
comparable to the missionary’s furlough. The man or 
woman who works at home has no opportunity each five 
or seven years to become a new man or woman, and perhaps 
this is one of the chief causes of the staleness amongst us 
which we deplore. For the missionary, furlough is enforced 
because of the combined effect on body and spirit of 
alienation from home, climate, and the unequal battle 
against evil. Only those who have actually broken down at 
home can adequately be in fellowship with the missionary 
concerning the pains of resting, the depression which seizes 
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wearied minds, the weight which clogs the loftiest souls, 
the persecuting sense of failure which follows incompleted 
tasks and the loneliness of separation from distant 
colleagues, native and foreign. There is a high price to 
pay for the pause of changing over from phase to phase 
of life, and it takes great courage to pay it deliberately. It 
is in furlough time that the missionary is seen in his human 
capacity, for tired people usually reveal their fundamental 
characteristics. There is no part of missionary life, there- 
fore, which ought to call out so much respect, generosity 
and comradeship as the furlough period, and there should 
be in the heart of the Church that same gratitude towards 
the missionary which is now a commonplace of life towards 
our returned soldiers and sailors. Gratitude is at its fullest 
in the presence of vicarious service. 

It is to the vocational nature of furlough that minds are 
turning now. It is clearly seen that, though holiday comes 
into it, it is not accumulated holiday. The missionary 
strives to secure his annual holiday on the field; he comes 
home to prepare for the next period of service. This pre- 
paration is secured in parts and stages, according to the 
needs of the individual and the claims of his work. The 
proportions of time spent on physical rest, mental and 
spiritual recuperation, human ties, advocacy of the cause 
and specialized study all have their due place. Though 
study comes into furlough it is not accumulated study ; 
missionaries study on the field. Senior missionaries and 
junior missionaries will spend their furloughs differently 
as regards rest and study ; so will educational and medical 
missionaries, ordained missionaries, lay missionaries. But 
whether the missionary looks forward to furlough for 
relaxation or for hard work little matters, so long as he 
looks forward to it in either instance as vocation. 

2. THe Tou oF THE Mission Fiextp. The toll of the 
mission field on body and spirit indicates all that needs to 
be made good or replaced during furlough. This need is 
outlined by correspondents in various ways. 
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‘ Rest is essential, vital, of first importance ; get in, replenish the exhausted 
stocks. Even the man who has kept up his studies (and he is in the minority) 
needs to hear the living voice, to come actually into contact with men who 
have something to impart.’ 

‘There are many helpful and elevating things from which the missionary 
is cut off to a great extent; if musical, he is music starved; if sociably 
inclined, he may miss terribly the congenial society of his friends.’ 

‘Long residence in the foreign field tends to produce a sad relapse in 
mental vigour and to narrow the outlook.’ 

‘The tendency of life in heathen countries is towards narrowness of vision 
and the necessity of always giving out dries one up.’ 

‘I came home suffering from mental starvation.’ 

‘If the periods of service and furlough [eight years and eighteen months 
respectively in this special field] were both shorter, while there would be less 
opportunity for study in furlough, men could maintain their studies in the 
field unhindered by the accidie which uninterrupted residence in a hot climate 
gives.’ 

‘I have many times heard of missionaries who have looked forward to the 
return voyage to the mission field as a period of enforced rest.’ 

‘ May I suggest that a thorough medical examination be made of every 
missionary on arrival home on furlough? The result of that may bear an 
important part in preparing for fuller work on return to one’s post.’ 


To make good to the missionary in the furlough period 
all that he was commissioned to spend out in its name 
is the first duty of the Church. It is at this point probably 
that the missionary must be relieved. Circumstances 
differ widely, so does the treatment which he needs. Some 
missionaries have homes to return to; some have not. 
Some have relations to greet them, deal with their luggage, 
look after their children, find them a house in a healthy 
locality; some have not. Some spend their furlough 
passing from friend to friend; some spend it in lodgings. 
Some find their furlough allowance so scanty that they 
return to the field more weary than they left it; some 
who can arrange to return to their homes cannot make 
the best use of furlough because they have not means 
enough to leave home in order to take up branches of study. 
Yet all these people will be going back to pay again the 
same toll from which they came home to recuperate. There 
is no suggestion in the statements received that there is any 
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grievance here, but only the desire that missionaries and 
societies should face out together the problems of rest and 
recuperation. 

8. THe SELF-HELP or Missionaries. As people who 
have made a definite choice in life—perhaps the most 
definite choice of all—it is natural that missionaries have 
made many discoveries and worked out for themselves 
personally many of their furlough problems and can advise 
upon remedies. It is only at the point where self-help 
necessarily breaks down that other help is needed. Mis- 
sionaries see themselves, and their needs on the field or on 
furlough, in relation to their work, and in the ‘ cautious 
science ’ of the simplicity of their faith know the remedies 
they require. One missionary, for instance, advocates 
study on the field because without it missionaries may 
become uninteresting to converts and to heathen, and 
subsequently disappoint and even repel the friends of 
missions at home. Another commends to notice the 
practice in German missions in East Africa where it 
was made a rule that after the missionary had learned 
the language or languages of his district, he must acquire 
some other language, ancient or modern. This rule is held 
to do much to keep up a man’s mental vigour amid ener- 
vating surroundings. Yet another tells that ‘ while at 
home (perhaps after a round of deputation work) a mis- 
sionary should make time to think about the whole enter- 
prise, and in view of what leading writers are saying gain a 
true perspective of his work abroad: e.g., 1 owe much to 
a friend in the home ministry who brought to my notice 
the work of The Round Table.’ 

It is to the self-helping missionaries, not to the helpless, 
that we respectfully listen as to the best use of furlough, 
and it is in those things of which they tell us and towards 
which they are reaching out that we must come to their aid. 
They urge that senior missionaries should get into touch 
with ‘ youth’ during furlough—that youth which is so 
rapidly changing in all lands, out-distancing itself every 
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few years. Knowledge of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, of the fellowship of Young People’s Guilds and even 
of the Girl Guides is found of value. They have ascertained 
that in the limits of furlough time it is inadvisable to 
concentrate on a narrowed task, such as teaching one class 
would be to an educationalist or teaching a Sunday school 
class would be to an evangelistic missionary. Wider 
knowledge, where specialized study is not available or 
necessary, is proposed, and such contacts as are possible on 
questions of modern thought and Biblical criticism. And 
while naturally the ‘ deeper and more earnest ’ study of the 
Bible is emphasized, it is in relation to the great changes of 
life and thought ‘ so that our values of things may be kept 
right and true.’ 

Life in a settlement, for the sake of rubbing shoulders 
with those of differing views and for the benefit of corporate 
devotional life, is found to be stimulating and vitalizing. 
Some feel that the return to community life presents the 
best means of spiritual renewal, others recommend retreats, 
conferences, and conventions such as that at Keswick. 
Some seem to feel that they can carry over to the mission 
field the keen pleasures of furlough in the happy memories 
of everything they have seen that was uplifting in art and 
science. And while some have discovered in society the 
‘best medicine after loneliness and enervating heat,’ others 
turn to nature and find in the quiet of country, in English 
field and Scottish glen, what they require. 

4. Two Furtoucn Comp.iicaTions. Missionaries have 
a home-life problem to face in which no help can reach them 
except from relations and friends, and a deputation problem, 
where they are at the mercy—or the mercilessness—of the 
Church. ‘ Family claims complicate furlough and make 
it a great strain; the absorption into family life, while it 
is in its way the biggest joy of furlough, is yet its biggest 
problem,’ writes one of our correspondents. While to 
some this absorption is ‘ salutary discipline,’ to others it is 
a chief means of rest to share in manual domestic duties. 
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Even with devoted relations or ardent friends the implica- 
tion is that there is sometimes room for a greater measure 
of considerateness. The missionary might well come home 
to roll off burdens, not to assume them; he is not the less 
human for being a missionary. 

In the re-entry of the missionary into church life the 
same complication and the same need for considerateness 
appears. The missionary knows well that_no propaganda 
at home is effective without the advocacy of missions by 
missionaries. Some missionaries even*regard this as their 
sole task when at home. And the Church is disposed to 
trade on the missionary’s zeal. He is apt on return to be 
rushed into deputation work before he is properly rested, 
and to carry it on till just before starting. He is sometimes 
‘trotted round the churches to talk about China, India, 
Madagascar, when from sheer weariness of spirit it would 
be far better for him to forget for a time—if he could— 
that there were such places.’ To some, deputation work is a 
refreshment, for they get into touch with the living elements 
of church life at home, they find their cause believed in, 
they receive the continued prayer of the faithful, they 
make permanent friendships, and, most of all, theirs is the 
joy of giving the missionary call without equivocation. 
To others, on the contrary, the cost is too great. Loss of 
quiet, change of scene, attempts at adaptation to require- 
ments are a perpetual strain. It seems as if the relation 
of deputation work to furlough life calls for more patient 
consideration than it has yet received. The Church at 
home does not want to grow rich in good works by over- 
taxing the missionary. 

Yet there is another side to this troubling question of 
deputation work—a side which, as a correspondent points 
out to us, is priceless to the missionary as regards his future 
work. He is obliged as he speaks to review his own work 
from a distance ; he discriminates his aims and his achieve- 
ments. Questions put to him open his eyes to aspects of 


his work unnoticed before, which result in new con- 
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ceptions, perhaps of his native fellow-Christians, when he 
returns. 

So the complications arise first on one side, then on 
another, and the clue is far to find. Obviously there is no 
golden rule, but there is a dominating issue. 

5. THe Dominatine Issuz. The dominating issue in 
furlough is always outlook. The missionary comes home 
to return. He goes out the second or third time, if all goes 
well on furlough, in a further stage of preparation for his 
task. A correspondent says: ‘In some sense going out 
first is an adventure into the unknown; a return to mis- 
sionary work is the acceptance of a life fairly faced.’ It 
is the ‘ fairly faced ’ life of the modern mission field that is 
impelling missionaries to find means of further preparation 
for themselves, and they are moving the societies to provide 
it. The missionaries in the past had the education of 
peoples in their hands; once they alone brought medicine 
and surgery within the reach of the suffering; they were 
the chief, often the sole, representatives of a higher civiliza- 
tion before tribes and nations; they alone knew the 
thought and gauged the nature of their non-Christian fellow- 
beings ; their work was once only that of simple evangel- 
izing, now it is the delicate duty of assisting in the formation 
of churches. Even while all the simpler aspects of mis- 
sionary work remain, and will survive for many a day, 
the setting of missions has changed ; and there is a threat 
that this change, previously visible as a gradual process, 
may be turned by the war and the end of the war into a 
mighty rush. 

The supreme consideration of furlough is what lies 
beyond it. A medical missionary believes that he should 
spend the greater part of his furlough in touch with some 
up-to-date hospital, study some speciality of his profession, 
or take up some post-graduate course. A missionary of 
good linguistic qualifications considers that furlough offers 
an occasion for direct authorship when, having reached 
the stage of thinking in a native language, he is free to 
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use the broad field of lore, proverb, idiom. But apart 
from the higher ranges of furlough study or occupation 
which are marked out by the possession of natural gifts, 
the recourse to various courses of study is significant of this 
dominating issue. Terms of residence at Selly Oak, Wood- 
brook, the Women’s Missionary College in Edinburgh and 
various settlements, courses at King’s College, Goldsmiths’ 
College, St Mary’s, Paddington, St George’s, Edinburgh, 
St Christopher’s, Blackheath, the School of Oriental 
Languages ; lecture courses and summer vacation courses 
arranged by the Board of Study for the Preparation of 
Missionaries,’ are all sought after and utilized, sometimes 
at the charges of the societies, sometimes at the charges 
of the missionaries. 

It is at this point of securing some means of study 
applicable to the need of each missionary that his powers 
of self-help are likely to break down and that the help of 
others needs to come in. The fact that a missionary, 
referred to in a previous page as having come home ‘ suffer- 
ing from mental starvation,’ contrived to put in a course of 
theology, early church history, philosophy of religion and 
general Old Testament on her own account in six months 
must be taken as the consolatory exception which proves 
the rule. 

There are some who might say that to treat missionary 
furlough with a greater seriousness, even in view of the 
conditions abroad, would be to put a load on the missionary 
that he could not bear and to crowd into an all too brief 
period of rest study and work which would sap his strength. 
The answer is that no one is justified in proposing a higher 
attainment for the missionary without providing for his 
release from disabilities, and from such furlough tasks as 
are outworn and unproductive and which only tradition 
maintains. - Relief is essential to achievement. 


1 Particulars as to the current courses arranged for missionaries on furlough and 
for candidates can be had from the Secretary of the Board of Study, 117 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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There is now before societies, missionaries and the 
Church such a furlough period as has never come before. 
Furloughs long overdue will bring home numbers of men 
and women, many of them largely affected by war condi- 
tions, all of them leaving their posts at a time of world- 
crisis, most of them needing lengthened rest and knowing 
that they will return to work in a rapidly changing world. 
On their return all will have the same everlasting Gospel 
to preach, the same and only revelation to unfold. But 
principle and practice will be applied under new conditions 
and the peerless revelation must be lifted higher than the 
new claimants to the saviourship of mankind with which 
the war-released world abounds. 

If these things be so, the best use of missionary furlough 


in 1919 and after must needs be faced. 
Minna C, GoLiocKk 





THE BUILDING OF THE UGANDA 
CATHEDRAL 


By F. ROWLING 


Ir is recorded of Dr Livingstone that one day, when a 
friend spoke of the difficulties of his work, he replied, 
‘ Difficulties ! What are difficulties ? Things to be over- 
come.” Among the many and varied difficulties which 
beset missionaries in their work none are more common 
than those connected with the building of houses, schools 
or churches. Each mission, oftentimes each missionary, 
faces in solitude problems which have been faced in other 
fields before. Yet an interchange of experience and of 
sympathy concerning building work is very rare. The 
following article is written in the hope that lessons learned 
in the building and rebuilding of the great cathedral in 
Uganda may prove interesting and possibly instructive to 
missionary builders in other lands. 

The first Uganda ‘cathedral’ was a purely native 
structure, looking in the distance like a huge long haystack. 
It consisted mainly of a thatched roof, resting on poles 
straight from the forest, set in rows about six feet apart, 
and rising to about forty-five feet high along the ridge. 
The thatch came to within about six feet of the ground, and 
the walls, lining along the second row of poles, were about 
ten feet high along the sides, made of reeds sewn over grass : 
the ends were about twenty feet high, and the building 
some 180 feet in length. This was blown down in a gale 
in October 1894. 

A similar ‘cathedral’ was quickly rebuilt on the same 
site; it was taken down in 1901 to avoid the fate of its 
predecessor, as the poles rapidly rot in the ground, and the 
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lack of cross walls or buttresses makes such structures 
liable to be overthrown suddenly in a tropical storm. 

The third structure was of sun-dried brick, well built, 
with three pyramidal spires over the centre and transepts ; 
it had a thatched roof, lined with reeds well polished and 
was a typical African building of unique architecture. 
Built on one of the highest hills, it stood for years as a 
testimony to the genius of the designer and to the earnest 
labour of the Baganda Christians. The dedication on 
May 381, 1905, was a festival day never to be forgotten. 

This building, however, though well protected by con- 
ductors, was struck by lightning in September 1910, and 
completely burned down in less than an hour. The news 
reached Bishop Tucker at Aden, on his way home, and he 
immediately set to work to arrange for a new and more 
permanent building. Friends at home contributed some 
£10,000, the understanding being that the Baganda should 
collect a like sum on their part. 

Designs were prepared by Professor Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., for a building intended to be fireproof, sub- 
stantial and permanent. These designs were published in 
the Builder in 1911, 1912 and 1918. The intention was to 
make use of everything which could be made in the country 
and by the natives, only such materials as cement, metal 
fittings, glass, etc., being imported. 

The writer returned to Uganda in August 1912, and 
was appointed secretary to the Cathedral Building Com- 
mittee, which consisted of about eight European leaders 
and some twenty Baganda, headed by Sir Apolo Kagwa, 
K.C.M.G., who has been untiring throughout in his efforts. 

IniT1aL DiFFicuttTies. The hill top proved too small 
for the full design to be completed, so about six feet of the 
top had to be cut away to provide an area long enough for 
this purpose. Then it had to be arranged that the ‘ east’ 
end should face the north-west, so as to avoid the weight of 
the heavy ‘ west ’ tower coming on the steeper edge of the 
hill top. A good site thus became available, and soundings 
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proved the ground below suitable for the foundations at 
about eight feet depth. The concrete for these had to be 
provided, and suitable stone for this was not easy to find 
near at hand. Some which was quarried, and required 
sledge-hammers to break up, when exposed for some months 
in heaps ready for use was found to be friable even with 
the fingers and quite unsuitable. The ironstone similarly 
was condemned after testing in England; though regu- 
larly used for foundations and walls in ordinary houses in 
Uganda it would not stand the pressure it would have to 
carry. However, the right stone was found in the end, 
though most of it had to be quarried over four miles away. 

This brought another difficulty to the front. The old 
footroad was far too steep to allow carts to be brought 
up it, and almost all the hillside was covered with houses 
or plantations, whose owners or occupiers had prescriptive 
rights. The first thing was to survey for a spiral road 
not involving any heavy gradient, after which tactful 
negotiations were needed to win permission from those 
whose property had to be cut into or whose houses had to 
be demolished. This too was settled, and a road finally 
completed on which even bullock carts could be got up 
with reasonable loads, and motor cars could run up 
comfortably. It involved making many culverts, as the 
tropical rains cause much flooding on steep large hills 
and constant watching was needed to keep the waterways 
clear and to avoid ‘ washouts.’ 

MAKING THE Bricks. Exhaustive digging for clay 
suitable for making good sound bricks had meanwhile 
been carried on and samples sent to England for testing 
and burning. There are no deep beds of clay, as in England ; 
all the most suitable kinds are found in the swamps, alluvial 
soil washed down by the rains and settled into beds varying 
from three to ten feet deep. In the rainy seasons these 
fill up quickly with water, causing great delays and much 
expense in digging the clay. It was also essential to get 
the clay from the nearest suitable spot in order to reduce 
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the cost of carriage, while, on the other hand, this spot 
must be near some forest, as the cartage of firewood for 
burning would again add largely to the cost of the bricks. 
Yet the forests near the centre of population, where the 
cathedral is, have mostly been cut down for firewood years 
ago. So the problem was not an easy one. Further, after 
starting one brickfield, and building the sheds needed, the 
report from England advised that the specimen of clay from 
a different one had proved to be the more suitable, so the 
sheds had to be removed and rebuilt near this better clay. 

For the firewood, the Kabaka (King) of Uganda 
generously gave a concession to the building committee 
to cut down what was needed for this work, and a proper 
agreement was drawn up and registered to this effect. 
This allowed cutting in a forest within about a mile from 
the brickfields and reduced cartage to the utmost. The 
brickfield was about four and a half miles from the cathedral 
site, half of which was uphill, and about one mile only on 
the government metalled read. So again it was necessary 
to improve the faulty section by adding broken stone 
along it, and digging the needed culverts, all of which 
meant further expense. 

Readers will probably be mentally wondering why a 
contractor was not employed for all this. No one could 
be found to tackle such a problem, except on conditions 
too onerous for the committee to accept. 

We were next advised that we ought to get out a brick 
machine, which in the end would prove cheaper and better 
than hand labour, when four or five million bricks were 
needed. After long correspondence and delay, the machine, 
with Hornsby oil engine to drive it, arrived in the country, 
and the next problem was how to get them both fitted up. 
No cement for foundations was to be had, except some 
very old stuff which had been in casks in a verandah for 
about three years, and belonged to one of the regents. 
So this was bought, and broken and ground down to powder, 
using double the usual quantity in the concrete. We were 
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of course told by the experts that it would be quite useless, 
but happily the result disproved this warning and the 
foundations stood perfectly well. There were many added 
difficulties in fitting all up: e.g. the water tanks had been 
sent out in sections, with no rivets for them, nor any 
soldering material for the joints. Parts of the machinery 
were broken, bolts were missing, tank flanges cracked, etc. 
Yet one by one all these difficulties were overcome. 

Then came the training of the native workmen in how 
to deal with the bricks as they came from the machine, as 
slackness in this means spoiling large numbers and constant 
stoppage of the engine. Yet with endless care and patience 
this too was carried out, and we got most loyal help from 
some of our native foremen who had been in charge of 
the workers when making bricks by hand labour. Kilns 
were built of sun-dried brick with strong buttresses, and 
using burnt brick only for the furnace arches and similar 
parts. These were roofed with sheet iron on palm-pole 
frames well above the kiln top. After many trials the men 
managed to turn out good well-burned bricks, which is by 
no means easy with half-dried wood for fuel. 

A brickmaker was sent later from England whose 
practical knowledge was of great value, and who by more 
careful burning gradually reduced the time needed and 
speeded up the making as well. But unfortunately the 
climate did not agree with him and he soon had to return 
home. But all this prepared the way for getting a con- 
tractor later to take over the work. 

TRANSPORT PROBLEMS. One of the greatest of African 
difficulties is always that of transport, in unmade countries 
with few or no cart roads. In earlier days all the transport 
was wholly by porters, along the narrow native tracks, in 
loads of fifty to seventy pounds per head. Heavy poles 
were carried by gangs of up to 200 or more at once, with 
cross sticks about four feet apart, two or three men aside 
to each stick, with relays trotting alongside for reliefs. 
Bullock carts were introduced into Uganda some years 
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ago, largely by the Indian traders, and in normal con- 
ditions these prove the most economical in transport work. 
But bullocks can only be regularly worked thus in early 
morning and late afternoon, feeding in between, and work- 
men do not like these hours when they see that their fellow- 
workmen are resting or cooking then, or have not yet 
started work. The fact that they rest while others work 
does not seem to appeal to them as balancing matters. We 
bought bullocks, trained them and the men, got the carts, 
and carried up thousands of bricks ready for use, over our 
new-made roads. Later on came the cattle plague, and 
closed the roads, and again men had to be employed to 
haul the carts, but this time it was done by contract at 
so much per 1000, so they stuck to it. 

We were advised to get a small tractor, but the great 
cost, the need for a European driver, expense of repair and 
upkeep, and the added need of a second tractor to meet a 
breakdown made this financially impracticable. 

Buitpine Dirricutties. After all these matters were 
well forward, the foundations were pegged out and digging 
begun. The foundations were of concrete, eight feet wide 
and two to three feet thick, reinforced with some steel rails 
which had been brought out by a company for a mono-rail, 
and not used. The cement was sent from England, but 
the rough treatment in unloading from the lake steamer 
burst nearly all the barrels and much was entirely lost. 
A quantity of the rest was damaged by damp, and could 
only be used later on for flooring, cement mortar, etc. 

Soon after this, when all the earlier difficulties had been 
disposed of, we were able to secure a contractor for the 
foundations only, but for other reasons he had to give up 
soon after and arranged with a successor to carry out our 
contract. Every stage of the work had to be most care- 
fully watched, so we engaged supervising architects for 
this, and our own helpers and members of committee 
looked keenly after the practical part, helping with the 
supply of labour and giving advice as to materials. The 
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long preliminary work described had cost about £38000, 
and the foundations took another £5000, so when these 
were well forward we had to take stock of our pcsition, and 
see what must be done, if the building was to be carried out 
for anything like the £20,000 originally planned. 

CONSTRUCTION ProBLEMs. The first designs provided 
for concrete vaultings throughout, roofed over with rein- 
forced concrete, so as to be quite fireproof. But the 
country is in the earthquake zone, and though the tremors 
are not usually severe, yet they are quite enough to crack 
concrete floorings. Further, there was the great cost to be 
considered, as native workmen are not skilful enough for 
this special work, and all the best engineering advice from 
experienced departmental heads was to the effect that the 
vaultings and roof would be almost certain to crack in any 
earthquake at all severe, and it would be almost im- 
possible to get them rainproof again. Thus, after much 
discussion, it was found necessary to give up the concrete 
and build a wood framed roof for tiling. The main west 
tower and Lady Chapels had to be left out, on the ground 
of cost, yet even then the contractor’s estimate for the 
structure (apart from foundations) proved that further 
reductions must be made. 

A critical examination of the estimates was made, and 
after long consultations with the architects and contractor, 
it was finally agreed to proceed with the building on the 
basis of ‘ schedule rates ’—fixed prices per cubic foot all 
round, yet with concessions for rise of prices or cost of 
labour. This finally reduced the total estimate to about 
£28,000, and the Baganda agreed to do their utmost to 
raise the extra sum needed. The height of the walls was 
reduced, new designs made for the framed roof, and draw- 
ings prepared for the whole which were warmly approved 
by the committee as securing a cathedral well fitted for 
the needs, and complete in itself even though modified so 
greatly from the original plans. 

War, AND MaTerrats. The war began before the 
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foundations were completed and many added difficulties 
followed this. The labour problem especially became 
acute, as so many men were called for to supply the needs 
at the front, and prices began to rise, though at first slowly. 
Still, it made concessions necessary in various ways, and 
added to the time and cost. Yet later on some return 
came in for this, as the loyal support of the Baganda 
Christians and chiefs so far won the approval of the govern- 
ment that when the local pressure relaxed in 1917 they 
granted a special concession that all workers for two months 
or more on this and similar church building should be 
excused, for that year, the annual month’s work due for 
government. This kindly concession was highly appre- 
ciated, and the reasons clearly explained to all concerned. 

The four central pillars were originally designed for 
marble, which was to have been brought ready worked from 
Italy. This was made impossible by the war, and the lack of 
suitable building stone made the problem of what substitute 
to use most difficult. Concreted steel pillars were equally 
ruled out by the war. There are great blocks of good 
granite in many parts of the country, but this is so hard 
that the cost of working is prohibitive, besides needing 
special skilled labour, say from Aberdeen. So men were 
set to hunt for good stone in every district, and to send in 
samples. The writer motor-cycled some 600 or 700 miles 
to examine, on reports sent in, but without success. Then, 
on holiday at a coffee plantation some fifty-five miles off, 
he found what seemed ‘ good stuff,’ so when all else failed 
samples were sent for, and they proved to be a good sand- 
stone, most suitable for the pillars. 

Indian masons were secured from Nairobi, the stone 
quarried, hauled in flat carts by labourers and worked up 
on the site. After many months these four pillars were 
completed, at a cost of about £300 each. They caused great 
wonder to the natives, being the first time dressed hard 
stone had ever been used for building in the country. 
Some Mohammedan chiefs, on being shown round by Sir 
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A. Kagwa, remarked to him—‘* Now we know your God 
is the true One, since He has given you such skill as to cut 
and dress stone, and build with it like wood.’ 

Roof timbers were also most difficult to secure, both 
on account of the large sizes needed and no stock of 
seasoned logs being available from which they could be cut. 
Yet here and there a large tree was found, either dead or 
felled some years before, and the sawyers were set to work 
on these, so that gradually the stock required was brought 
in and stored, ready for the day when the walls should be 
completed. General Botha made time, during a hurried visit 
to Uganda, to run over and go round the building about this 
time, and was amazed to find such wonderful progress 
made in such a fine piece of work in the country which 
was almost unknown to Europeans only forty years ago. 

FInaNcIAL ProBLEMS. Some of these have been 
already indicated. The raising of even £10,000 seemed a 
herculean task, in a country where the ordinary workman’s 
daily pay is barely fourpence. Yet the fact remains that 
in seven years’ time the Baganda Christians have actually 
paid in over £13,200 in cash, and have promised to carry 
the work through. Many of the chiefs have been sending 
in regularly no less than thirty per cent of their estate 
rentals during those years, and are still continuing this, 
quite apart from the ordinary church collections and main- 
tenance of their native teachers, missionary workers, and 
schools. A system of stamp collecting was introduced, to 
make it easier for the poorer members to help with sums from 
13d. and upwards; in some districts this has worked well. 

Comparing the above rate of daily wages with that of 
workmen in England, it will be seen that the raising of the 
£18,000 required, by the Uganda church members, would 
equal in effort the raising of at least £250,000 in an English 
diocese. This is an interesting point, often lost sight of 
when statistics of native contributions are published. 

THE RooFinc ProBiEM. This has been partially noted 
already. The old thatched roof lined with reeds was so 
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very inflammable that though very picturesque and entirely 
‘native’ it could not reasonably be considered for such a 
permanent work. It has been shown why concrete was 
also considered impossible. There remained tiles, and of 
late years the French Roman mission has been making 
these, between Kampala and Entebbe, where there is 
a fine bed of suitable tile clay, with forest near—almost 
the only suitable bed of which the writer has heard in 
Uganda. The European lay brother in charge was sent to 
Belgium for special training in the work, and the needed 
machinery brought out, so that the best ‘ Marseilles ’ tiles 
might be made on the spot. 

These being available, the wisest course seemed to be 
to use the local material, following the principle noted 
earlier. The price has almost trebled since 1914, yet 
unless or until some other source of supply is found, they 
have the monopoly. The almost entire cessation of imports 
of iron sheeting has of course most to do with this rise, as 
for ordinary roofing the price of tiles must conform to that 
of iron, or the former will not be bought. But iron sheeting 
for a church roof is most unsuitable, as the noise from 
heavy rain makes it almost impossible for the service to be 
heard or followed. 

The entire roof is boarded with local woods under the 
tiling, and in these special care is needed to select only 
the best kinds. Our skilled native members of committee 
were most useful in this, as when one firm submitted some 
fine-looking samples for the lining, they said at once— 
‘ Don’t use that kind : the large boring beetle attacks it.’ 

FurTHER Puians. The latest news is that the roof is 
now almost completed, and it is hoped that the consecra- 
tion may take place about June 1919, though much work 
will remain to be done even then. The steel frames for 
the windows could not be sent out, owing to war con- 
ditions, though by special permission the plain bars were 
allowed for export in September last, to be made up locally : 
also just enough glass for the top windows of the central 
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dome, so that this might be completed and the scaffolding 
removed. It is hoped that the rest may soon be obtained. 

It is proposed to have a few stained glass windows 
when funds allow, in memory of Bishops Hannington, 
Tucker, and other leading workers, native as well as 
European. These will be erected later, as gifts come in. 

The cathedral is about 210 feet long, with central square 
of ninety feet each way under the dome, which rises to 
about ninety feet high at the crest. The chancel and nave 
are forty-eight feet wide, and the ridge fifty feet high. As 
most of the native members sit on the open floor, it will 
hold some 8000 when full: there will be a few forms as 
well, and the chancel will be properly fitted with stalls for 
the choir, dignitaries, etc. Half of the chancel will be 
screened off to form the Hannington Chapel for European 
services, accommodating upwards of 100. 

All the furniture will be of native make: the large 
pulpit, the bishop’s throne and part of the choir screens 
have been already made, the first two items at the King’s 


School, Budo, largely by the boys there, while other schools 
do sections as they are able. 


It is hoped that the above account may help some other 
workers. The sustained and combined efforts of many 
tribes or nations in a large diocese on one task all help to 
make them realize their unity in the faith, while’ their 
united worship in a cathedral they all helped to build should 
draw them still more closely together during synods or 
conferences, and tend to remove differences, to heal divisions 
and to strengthen them in every effort for the extension 


of the kingdom of God to whose glory the whole building 
has been raised. 


F. Row.inc 





PLANS OF THE NEW CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE COUNCIL IN CHINA 


Ir is believed that the readers of the Review will be inter- 
ested in seeing the processes of international missionary 
co-operation in their actual working. Without waiting, 
therefore, till plans have taken definite shape we publish 
a series of documents relating to the provision of more 
adequate Christian literature for China. These are (1) a 
letter from Dr Willard Lyon, Chairman of the recently 
appointed Christian Literature Council for China, outlining 
the plans which have been approved by the Council: 
(2) a letter from the Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, D.D., temporarily 
acting in the absence of the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine as 
Secretary of the China Continuation Committee, showing 
the attitude of the China Continuation Committee to the 
proposals: (8) a minute of the American section of the 
Commission on Christian Literature of the World Missionary 
Conference: (4) a minute of the Committee on Christian 
Literature in Great Britain passed after consideration of 
the foregoing communications. 

The Christian Literature Council in China was appointed 
in 1917 by the China Continuation Committee, to serve as 
a means by which the Christian literature forces of China 
might express themselves unitedly; to afford facilities 
for communication between them and any international 
Christian literature organizations which might be formed ; 
and to promote co-operation and co-ordination among 
all engaged in connexion with the work of Christian litera- 
ture in China. 

The Council consists of the Rev. D. Willard Lyon, D.D., 
the Hon. C. T. Wang, LL.D., Rev. G. A. Clayton, Mr C. C. 
Nieh, Rev. W. L. Beard, D.D.., Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D., 
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Rev. R. E. Chambers, D.D., Rev. Ch’en Wei-p’ing, Ph.D., 
Mr Chin Pang-p’ing, Mrs T. C. Chu, Rev. John Darroch, 
Litt.D., Rev. J. A. O. Gotteberg, Mr D. E. Hoste, Miss 
C. J. Lambert, Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie, D.D., Rt Rev. 
Bishop Norris, D.D., Rev. C. E. Patton, D.D., Rev. W. 
Hopkyn Rees, D.D., Rev. Shen Wen-ch’ing, Rev. J. 
Leighton Stuart, D.D., Rev. Tong Tsing-en, Rev. A. L. 
Warnshuis, Miss Laura M. White, Mr Y. K. Woo; and as 
ex-officio members, the Rt Rev. Bishop Roots, D.D., 
Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., and the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. 


I. LetrerR From Dr WILLARD Lyon 


Cuina CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COUNCIL, 
3—4 QuINSAN GARDENS, SHANGHAI, 
Oct. 26th, 1918. 


Since the organization of the China Christian Literature Council 
at the sixth annual meeting of the China Continuation Committee 
last April, the Council has had one full meeting and its Executive 
has met twice. Several sub-committees have been at work through- 
out the entire period making such investigations as seemed necessary 
to enable the Council to lay before the Committee on Christian 
Literature of the Continuation Committee of the World Missionary 
Conference, Edinburgh 1910, a statement regarding the literature 
needs of the Christian Church in China. In the name of the Council 
it becomes my privilege and duty to give you the results of the 
investigations that have thus far been made and the opinions which 
have been arrived at by the Council and its Executive. 

In attempting to fulfil the duties which are outlined in its con- 
stitution, the Council has a keen realization of the grave responsi- 
bilities which have been laid upon it. As its investigations have 
progressed it has also come to realize more fully than before the 
valuable nature of the contribution already made to the Christian 
Church in China by existing literature agencies. The literature and 
tract societies have been fully awake to the fact that the Chinese are 
much influenced by literary ideals and that the pen in China has 
been and doubtless will continue to be one of the most potent agencies 
which the Church can wield. The survey of existing Christian 
literature begun by the Special Committee on Christian Literature 
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of the China Continuation Committee and completed under the 
auspices of the Literature Council by its able secretary, the Rev. 
G. A. Clayton, has revealed the wide range of existing Christian 
literature. The undying thanks of the entire Christian body in 
China are due to the agencies which have made possible such an 
extensive and varied literature. What the Council has here to say 
regarding the present needs on literary lines of the Church in China 
is by way of fulfilment of the vision of the men who have gone before. 

Before presenting a list of specific needs, attention should be 
called to the fact that the Council is not as yet in possession of know- 
ledge as to how much money is being invested by the missionary 
societies at the present time in the support of literary workers in 
China, or towards the budgets of existing literature agencies. The 
Council’s estimates for the time being take for granted the con- 
tinuance of such support as the missionary societies are now render- 
ing. Should the advice of the Council be desired regarding the 
support of literary workers or agencies in the field, it should be 
informed regarding the present policy of the missionary societies 
in this matter and the extent to which they desire advice. In 
general the Council is convinced that the work of existing societies 
should be greatly expanded. 

In this connexion it may also be stated that the Council does not 
contemplate, at least for the present, becoming in itself a publishing 
agency. It believes that the best results can be achieved through 
agencies already existing or later to be created. In so far as it may 
be necessary that grants be made towards expenses of publication, 
as, for example, where the constituency is too poor to pay the full 
cost, the Council would, therefore, wish to feel free to make grants 
to such agencies as seem best fitted to give effective circulation to the 
literature in question. 

What is true regarding the publication of literature is also to 
some extent true of its preparation. The Council does not desire 
to set up an independent literature establishment but hopes to 
accomplish its objects through enlisting existing agencies in such 
tasks as may seem to the Council best undertaken by them and 
through discovering and encouraging individual workers to take up 
tasks for which they are clearly fitted. The Council recognizes, 
however, a responsibility to take every possible precaution to attain 
such a quality of literary production as will ensure, so far as this 
can be done, that each piece of literature is adapted to the needs and 
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tastes of the constituency for which it is prepared. To this end the 
Council will require to spend some of the funds placed at its disposal 
in securing expert criticism and revision of manuscripts submitted. 
We wish now to lay before you somewhat in detail the Christian 
literature needs of China as we see them under four main headings : 


1. The Discovery and Development of Chinese Christian Literary 
Talent. 

2. The Survey and Correlation of all Christian Literary Effort. 

8. The Early Preparation and Publication of the most urgently 
needed Literature. 

4. The Establishment of a Christian Press Bureau for China. 


The Council has had sub-committees at work studying each of these 
four fields and the reports of the sub-committees have been given 
careful scrutiny by the Executive Committee of the Council. I 
shall attempt in this letter to reflect as clearly and fairly as I may 
the convictions of the Executive regarding these various needs. 


1. THe DiscovEry AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
LireErRARY TALENT 


In the judgment of the Council there is no need more urgent 
than that of finding and training Chinese literary talent. Much of 
the existing Christian literature is no longer in great demand by the 
Chinese people and the reason most commonly assigned is that it is 
too foreign in its style. The literature to-day which is having the 
widest sale is the literature which has been prepared, not without 
the co-operation of the foreign missionary, by the unfettered hand 
of the well-trained Chinese Christian writer. The Council believes 
that in the future the efficiency and fruitfulness of the Christian 
literature to be used by the Chinese Church will depend in no small 
degree upon giving a greater freedom to the Chinese author and 
translator in expressing the thoughts which have mastered him, in 
such language as will make them attractive to the Chinese mind. 

The most serious element in the situation, however, is not the 
absence of literary talent in the Chinese Church but the fact that 
only a comparatively few of those Christian Chinese who seem to have 
literary gifts are at the same time able to go to western sources 
for their most inspiring ideas. It often transpires that the Chinese 
young man who has fluent knowledge of a western language has 


purchased this fluency at the sacrifice of a thorough knowledge of 
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Chinese literature. It is only here and there that the Church has 
produced men who combine a good talent for writing in Chinese with 
an efficient mastery of English or some other western tongue. It 
stands to reason that for some years to come the chief source of 
material with which to create an effective Chinese literature on 
Christian subjects must be the West. If this is true, and if it is also 
true that we must more and more look to Chinese leadership in the 
preparation of Christian literature, we are forced to the conclusion 
that one of the most fundamental and far-reaching tasks before us is 
that of developing a Chinese Christian literary talent which will be 
able to lay hold of the thought that has transformed the West and 
to make it a living power in China. 

What has just been said must not be interpreted to mean that the 
place of the missionary in the production of Christian literature in 
China is of small importance. Far from it; the opportunity con- 
fronting the missionary who combines an enthusiasm for literary 
work with an adequate knowledge of the Chinese language is greater 
than it has ever been in the past. The literary missionary must be 
a man who is able to hide himself behind his Chinese colleagues and 
be the channel through whom they will receive their greatest in- 
spirations. The Council believes it to be of fundamental importance 
therefore that early steps be taken to ensure the development of an 
adequately trained group of Chinese translators and authors to 
meet the needs of the present day. 

In the light of past experience both of literature organizations 
and of individual literary workers in China, it is believed that three 
effective lines of effort should be promoted at once. 

(1) The Giving of Prizes. For many years there have been inter- 
mittent experiments in the offering of prizes for monographs or 
essays on subjects of vital concern to the Chinese Church. These 
experiments have almost invariably resulted in bringing to light 
latent talent hitherto unknown to the leaders of the Christian forces. 
The Council believes that a judicious continuation of this method 
will be of real value in encouraging men and women to try out their 
literary ability and in discovering talent which can profitably be 
invested in the making of Christian literature. It is estimated that 
an average of Mex. $200 will be required for the expenses connected 
with each prize offered and that one prize is the least that should be 
attempted for the first year. The Council believes, however, that 
an expenditure of Mex. $1000 would be well worth while as a means 
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of encouraging undiscovered literary talent to reveal itself. The 
best essays produced under the stimulus of these prizes would have 
an intrinsic value as literature for circulation. 

(2) A Christian Literature Correspondence School. A_ limited 
experimentation has been made in the use of correspondence as a 
method for training literary talent. The Council believes that the 
results achieved justify an extension of the idea to apply to the 
entire Christian Church in China. As an illustration of the need 
for such an effort it may be mentioned that one of the most serious 
problems in connexion with existing Christian periodicals in China 
is that of securing contributed articles from Christian leaders of 
experience. A very small percentage of Chinese Christian leaders 
have the courage to attempt to express their thoughts or to record 
their experiences in literary form. It is a serious loss to the entire 
Christian movement that those who are accomplishing worth while 
results in many different fields of Christian effort or men who from 
the pulpit or platform are giving expression to deep religious think- 
ing are not to any large extent passing on their experiences to the 
Christian Church as a whole. The Council believes that a corre- 
spondence school offering sympathetic and constructive criticism to 
Christian men and women who desire to give literary expression 
to their deepest thoughts will result in a raising of the general 
standard of literary efficiency of the leaders of the entire Church. 
It is also expected that a correspondence school would stimulate 
young men and young women with marked literary talent to improve 
their gift and to fit themselves for a specialized service. It is not 
the thought of the Council, however, that such a correspondence 
school should become a complex organization. If the work were 
undertaken on a modest scale during the first year, the half time 
services of a well qualified Chinese literary worker at a salary of say 
Mex. $75 per month with an additional allowance of say Mex. $25 
per month for office expenses would perhaps suffice as a basis of 
experimentation. Should the scheme prove as useful as anticipated, 
its effective promotion would at an early date call for the whole time 
of a competent literary worker at a salary of say Mex. $150 per month 
and of an assistant at a salary of say Mex. $75 per month with an 
allowance of Mex. $65 per month for office expenses, or a total of 
Mex. $3480 per year. 

(3) Scholarships. The two processes already outlined are calcu- 
lated to promote a general interest in literary expression on the part 
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of a large number of Christian workers and the discovery and en- 
couragement of existing literary talent. The Council believes it 
advisable also to make provision for the intensive training of a 
selected few of the most promising young men and young women 
who may be discovered through other processes. Although there 
is at present in China no school of journalism, yet several of the 
Christian colleges are offering satisfactory courses in Chinese litera- 
ture and translation. It is proposed that to young men and women 
of promise who have completed at least the first two years of their 
college studies a limited number of scholarships be offered, which 
will enable them to pursue advanced studies in literary work. These 
scholarships should be sufficient in amount to cover the cost of 
tuition and board in approved colleges or private training schools for 
literary work, and should be made conditional on their recipients 
specializing along literary lines. It is estimated that such scholar- 
ships would vary from say Mex. $100 to Mex. $250 per year according 
to the locality in which the training is taken, averaging perhaps 
Mex. $175 per year. The Council believes that not less than four 
such scholarships should be offered during the first year, which would 
call for a total of Mex. $700. If twenty such scholarships were made 
available—a number which the Council deems quite conservative 
in view of the greatness of the need and the size of the field—an 
allowance of Mex. $3500 would be required. 

To summarize this section, it will be noted that the Council 
believes the minimum amount required to promote these three 
activities should total Mex. $2100 for the first year, and that if the 
funds are available a total of Mex. $7980 can be wisely used. 


2. SURVEY AND CORRELATION OF CHRISTIAN LITERARY EFFORT 


In order to conserve the splendid results already attained by the 
survey of Christian literature prepared under the auspices of the 
Special Committee on Christian Literature of the China Continuation 
Committee by the Rev. G. A. Clayton, it is important that the 
information tabulated be kept up to date and be made accessible 
to all interested in the promotion of Christian literature in China. 

It is also of importance that a careful study be made of the 
present demand for Christian literature with a view to finding out 
the reasons for the comparative failure of certain lines of literature 
to attract attention and the greater success of others. Along with 
this investigation the Council feels it important to keep in close 
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touch with the missionary body, and with leading Chinese Christians, 
both lay and clerical, with a view to learning from their experience 
what types of Christian literature are most urgently needed at the 
present time. 

In view of the fact that the Christian literary workers of China 
are widely scattered and have no effective means of intercommunica- 
tion, the Council also feels a responsibility for correlating their efforts 
with a view to avoiding duplication and also in order that the litera- 
ture most urgently needed may be forthcoming at the earliest possible 
date. It is estimated that the expenses of continuing this survey, 
and of promoting co-ordination would amount, during the next 
year, to a sum of say Mex. $1000. 


3. THE EARLY PREPARATION AND PRODUCTION OF THE Most 
URGENTLY NEEDED LITERATURE 


In line with the report of the Special Committee on Christian 
Literature presented at the last meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee, and in the light of the correspondence upon which a 
large portion of that report was based, the Council believes that the 
literature most urgently needed at the present time should include 
the following : 

(1) Annotated translations of Selected Portions of the Scriptures 
arranged with particular reference to the needs of the Educated Classes. 
No single need has been more frequently mentioned in the corre- 
spondence received from Chinese Christian leaders than this one. 
The preparation of such literature will require the collaboration of 
missionary and Chinese scholarship. The latter will be compara- 
tively expensive because nothing but the best style will meet the 
situation. A fund of Mex. $1000 would probably be required to 
prepare such manuscripts as could be done during the first year. 

(2) Literature especially adapted for use in Evangelistic Campaigns. 
The campaigns of the past year, including that conducted by Dr 
G. S. Eddy, have demonstrated the paucity of effective literature 
adapted to the needs of the men and women who are being drawn 
into touch with the Chinese Church through evangelism, and of 
inquirers who have already taken the first step towards fellowship 
and service in the Christian Church. An allowance of Mex. $1000 
would make it possible to set men at work at once to produce some 
of this much needed literature. 
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(8) Literature for the Illiterate. In view of the fact that the 
China Continuation Committee’s Special Committee on Phonetic 
Writing has, after several months of careful investigation, come to 
the unanimous conviction that the government system of phonetic 
writing should be taken up by the Chinese Church and used as a 
medium of teaching Christian truth to the large number of illiterates 
now in the Church, it seems essential that useful books be prepared 
at once in this system. To this end the Council believes it well 
worth while that a budget appropriation of Mex. $2000 be made. 

(4) Literature for Women and Children. Although the number of 
literary workers interested in preparing literature especially adapted 
to the home is as yet very small it is of great importance that the 
matter of producing such special literature be pushed vigorously 
at the earliest possible moment. To this end an appropriation of 
Mex. $1000 is deemed necessary, that the Chinese home may be 
provided with such simple illustrated Christian books as children 
and their parents. will delight in. 

(5) Special Literature for Young People. The growing interest 
in the problems which gather around childhood and adolescence 
and the need of a higher sense of responsibility for the development 
of Christian character emphasizes the need for a literature of adven- 
ture and wholesome fiction written from the Christian point of view 
and adapted to the interests of young people. The Council believes 
that an appropriation of Mex. $1000 for the preparation of such 
literature would be wise and opportune. 

(6) Devotional and Missionary Literature. The Chinese Church 
is hungry for the right kind of devotional literature and for books 
which will set forth the missionary purpose of the Church and its 
missionary achievements. Church members as well as church 
leaders need it and will read it. Although some effective books of 
this kind have already been published, it is believed that there is a 
real call for the early preparation and issuance of a still wider range 
of such literature. A budget allowance of Mex. $1000 could be 
effectively used here. 

(7) Literature especially prepared for Chinese Pastors, Preachers 
and other Christian Workers. It must be remembered that by far 
the larger percentage of Chinese Christian workers is to be found in 
isolated places without adequate means for the exchange of spiritual 
experiences with others of similar training. A literature especially 
prepared to supply them with the inspiration and suggestions which 
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they require for effective service is greatly needed, including a history 
of the Christian Church, Christian biographies and books on methods 
of Christian work. The Council believes that no wiser expenditure of 
money could be determined upon than to meet this need which is 
felt both by the pastors themselves and by their missionary colleagues. 
An appropriation of Mex. $1500 for such books is urgently required. 
The Committees on the Forward Evangelistic Movement and the 
Chinese Ministry have both reported to the China Continuation 
Committee the desirability of a special periodical for the use of 
pastors and other Chinese Christian workers. This periodical should 
be union in its nature and should be a medium for the exchange of 
thought and experience among missionaries and Chinese Christian 
leaders. The financial limitations of the constituency which would 
be interested in such a periodical will probably make it impossible 
that it become self-supporting at an early date. The Council 
believes that an opportunity should be given to experiment along the 
lines recommended by the two committees referred to and that 
an appropriation of Mex. $1000 is necessary for experiment. 

(8) A Literature giving the Social Application of Christianity. 
In this time of world convulsion and of great political unrest in 
China herself, China’s Christians are beginning to ask with more 
seriousness than ever before, ‘ What is our responsibility to society 
and to the nation?’ This attitude creates a psychological oppor- 
tunity for Christian writers to send forth a volume of literature 
saturated with the Christian spirit, which will point towards the 
right solution of the social, national and international problems 
now confronting the Chinese Church. Such literature must be 
prepared by those who have thought deeply and clearly on the 
fundamental principles of Christian sociology. Associated with 
them must be men fully in touch with the current of thought of 
present-day China. The Council believes that an appropriation of 
Mex. $1500 should be made for literature of this type. 

The figures mentioned as needed for these eight sub-divisions of 
Christian literature amount to a total of Mex. $11,000. The Council 
believes that this entire amount is the minimum required for the 
efficient promotion of the interests outlined. A smaller sum would 
mean & failure to meet the urgent demands of the present hour. A 
larger sum would make it possible still more adequately to provide 
for what are manifestly the most pressing needs, as voiced by many 
of the leading missionaries and Chinese Christian workers. 
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4. Tue EsTaBLISHMENT OF Aa CHRISTIAN Press BUREAU FOR 
CHINA 


The Council is agreed in believing that a Christian Press Bureau 
in China should be organized as soon as the necessary finances can 
be secured and the required staff appointed. 

The aim and the scope of the Christian Press Bureau should be : 
To supply to the press in China, both secular and religious, informa- 
tion regarding subjects of current interest, economic, social, govern- 
mental, educational, moral and religious. The endeavour should be 
to make available the best thought of Christian leaders in China and 
in other countries on matters of current interest and of vital con- 
cern to the Chinese people. The presentation, while strictly non- 
partisan, should always be from the Christian point of view. In 
accomplishing this aim the Bureau should study Chinese public 
opinion as expressed in its daily press and periodical literature, and 
in books which are having wide influence. It should endeavour 
to become a clearing house of reliable information on matters of 
current Chinese opinion. 

Regarding the timeliness of this proposal the Council has received 
strong commendations both from leading missionaries and from 
prominent Chinese Christian laymen in different parts of the ‘country. 
It is believed that for the work of this Bureau new workers should 
for the most part be enlisted, drawing upon the Christian agencies 
now in the field chiefly for counsel and advice, and especially that 
with reference to the share of foreigners in this Bureau it is essential 
to the success of the work that a highly qualified man, trained in 
journalism, should be secured from the West. Before the work of 
the Bureau can be begun in any large way it must be assured of an 
adequate income guaranteed for a period of not less than five years 
This income should probably be specially solicited for this purpose. 

In the opinion of the Council the Press Bureau should be ap- 
pointed by and be solely responsible to the China Christian Literature 
Council. As a basis for discussion, the Literature Council. might 
appoint or co-opt a Committee of Management, of twelve persons, 
to be known as the Christian Press Bureau Committee to have full 
control of the general policy of the Press Bureau, including the 
administration of the finances and the appointment of such officers 
as the director, the editor-in-chief, and the distribution manager. 
Members of the committee should hold office for three years, one- 
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third of them to be elected annually. The director, the editor-in- 
chief and the distribution manager should be ez officio members of 
the Committee with power to vote. The staff should consist of the 
director, the editor-in-chief, the distribution manager and such 
additional office staff as may be found necessary in carrying on the 
work of the committee. The director should appoint all other 
members of the staff, excepting the editor-in-chief and the distribu- 
tion manager. The Council should be the trustees of the funds 
contributed from abroad for the Press Bureau, and the committee 
in reporting annually to that Council regarding its work and policies 
should present a complete financial statement of income and expendi- 
tures, and a budget for the ensuing year. 

The Council believes that before the Bureau can be successfully 
launched two things must be secured : 

(a) A man of large ability, broad Christian outlook and sym- 
pathy, and considerable experience in work similar in general nature 
to that which the Bureau will need to undertake to serve as director. 
He must bring to the study of the problems in China an open mind 
and be able to adapt himself to the conditions he will meet here ; 
and (b) an assured annual income for five years adequate to meet 
the needs of the Bureau. 

The Council has therefore requested the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine 
to discuss with the Christian Literature Council of the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh 1910, the 
organization of such a Bureau, and to endeavour to enlist their support 
in: (1) Finding and securing a suitable man to act as director of the 
Bureau. The appointment of such a director should be made jointly 
by the Christian Literature Committee of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, and the China 
Christian Literature Council. (2) In securing adequate funds guaran- 
teed for five years to ensure the successful launching of the Bureau. 

The Council does not feel itself in a position at this time to state 
what sum of money will be necessary to make the work of the Bureau 
effective. The following items, however, will need to be provided for: 
salary of director, including travel, furlough, rent and any other allow- 
ance ; salary of members of staff ; general administration ; publicity. 

In this presentation of the literature needs of China along the 
four lines indicated in this letter, the Council has sought to act in 
harmony with suggestions and requests received from the Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature of the Continuation Committee of 
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the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh 1910, and regards 
itself as a servant of the forces represented by this Committee. The 
Council will seek to administer conscientiously and with as great a 
degree of impartiality as possible, consistent with their effective use, 
all funds which may be placed at its disposal for the objects mentioned 
in this letter. We are on the eve of an opportunity, the greatness of 
which we have probably only realized in part. We believe that the 
Christian Church of the West will not fail to see the opportunity 
which we see, and will make provision for an advance along Christian 
literature lines commensurate with the place which literature holds 
in th elife of the Chinese people. On behalf of the China Christian 
Literature Council I beg to remain,—Yours faithfully, 
D. WittarD Lyon 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL PROPOSALS 











Minimum Highly 
Needed Desirable 
(Mex.) ( Mex.) 
I, Discovery and Development of Chinese Christian 
Literary Talent : 
1. Prizes . ‘ ‘ : $200 $1,000 
. < orrespondence School . ; : : 1,200 3,480 
8. Scholarships . , 700 33500 
II. Survey and Correlation of Literary Effort . . 1,000 1,000 
III. Preparation and Production of Most Urgently 
Needed Literature : 
1. Selected Portions of Scriptures : : 1,000 1,500 
2. For Evangelistic Campaigns . ; ‘ 1,000 2,000 
3. For the Illiterate . ‘ : ‘ 2,000 2,500 
4. For Women and Children ; : . 1,000 2,000 
5. For Young People. : e : 1,000 1,500 
6. Devotional and Missionary . : ‘ 1,000 3,000 
7. For Christian Workers, including a 
Periodical . 2,500 3,000 
8. On the Social Application of Christianity 1,500 2,000 
Total for the three lines of work listed above |M$14,100 |M$26,480 
IV. Press Bureau (impossible to give estimates in 
figures). 











Nore.—It is manifestly quite impossible, because of the uncertainties of 
the silver market, to foreeast the exchange rate that may prevail during 1919. 
Silver values have risen during 1918 to a point where for a time at least a 
Mexican dollar was practically the equivalent of a gold dollar, or say four 
shillings. It would hardly be safe to estimate upon the basis of a more 


favourable rate of exchange during the coming year. 
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II, Letrer From Rev. A. L. Warnsuuts, D.D., ActiInc SECRETARY 
OF THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


5 QuINSAN GARDENS, SHANGHAI, 
October 21st, 1918. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee on October 2nd and 8rd, a report was received 
on behalf of the China Christian Literature Council, which was 
presented by its Chairman, Rev. D. Willard Lyon, D.D. I take 
pleasure in informing you of the Minute adopted by our Executive 
Committee concerning this report : 

‘The Executive Committee of the China Continuation Committee 
has heard the report of the China Christian Literature Council with 
much satisfaction and deep thanksgiving. 

“From their knowledge of the wide and careful investigations 
that have been carried on, of the painstaking and thorough work of 
various sub-committees, of the practical and timely nature of the 
proposals and of the representative character of the Council which 
has presented this report, the Executive Committee unanimously and 
heartily commends it to the favourable consideration of the Literature 
Committee of the Edinburgh Conference and urges that such financial 
support may be given as will enable the various proposals to be carried 
out. 

‘The Executive Committee further requests its secretary, Mr 
Lobenstine, to give such further information to the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Conference as may help to — the 
plans of the China Christian Literature Council.’ 

It is the earnest hope of the whole Committee that it may be 
possible for the friends at home to carry out the program outlined 
by this Literature Council within the near future. 


III. Extract rrom Minutes (Dec. 18TH, 1918) OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CHRISTIAN LITERATURE OF THE: WoRLD Missionary Con- 
FERENCE (AMERICAN SECTION) 


Votep: That the minimum budget of $14,100 (Mexican) for 
extension of the work of the China Christian Literature Council be 
endorsed. 

Votep: That the Literature Committee of the Federation 
of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, of whieh Miss Kyle is 
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chairman, be invited to provide the sum of $1000 (Mexican) for 
special literature for young people, and $1000 (Mexican) to provide 
literature of a devotional and missionary character, as noted in the 
statement of the China Christian Literature Council in paragraphs 
5 and 6 on page 7, with the understanding that the administration of 
these funds shall be by the China Christian Literature Council. 

Votrep: That the plan for the Press Bureau outlined by the 
China Christian Literature Council be endorsed with the expectation 
that funds for its establishment and maintenance be subscribed 
outside of appropriations from mission boards, with such co-opera- 
tion as the American Committee may be able to give, provided the 
proposal shall also receive the endorsement of the British section. 

Votep: That in appealing to the mission boards for funds for 
the development of Christian literature work, upon recommendation 
of this Committee, the suggestion be conveyed that if each board 
would appropriate one per cent of its income for the Christian 
literature movement, over and above what it is accustomed to appro- 
priate, it would inaugurate an advance movement of large promise 
and enable the Literature Committee to launch the admirable plan 
presented by the China Christian Literature Council, and to assist in 
both Japan and India when their plans and estimates have been 
endorsed by the Committee. 

It was further voted that in suggesting the additional appro- 
priation of one per cent, it would be appropriate for any board now 
conducting literature work on its own part to apply a certain pro- 
portion, say one quarter of one per cent, to the extension of its own 
literature work, and to send the balance for such objects as may be 
chosen by the Literature Committee, and that such action would 
strengthen the hands of the Literature Committee in approaching 
individuals for funds for similar purposes. 


IV. Extract From MINUTES (JAN. 138TH, 1919) OF THE COMMITTBE 
ON CHRISTIAN LITERATURE (GREAT BRITAIN) 


A letter dated October 26th, 1918, from Dr Willard Lyon, chair- 
man of the Christian Literature Council for China, which had been 
previously circulated among the members of the Committee, was 
submitted containing the proposals and budget of the Council for 
1918-1919, together with an appeal for a sum of £3000. The chair- 
man submitted letters in support from Dr Bondfield (dated October 
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81st, 1918) and from Dr Warnshuis (dated October 21st) forwarding 
the Minute in which the Executive Committee of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee on October 2nd recorded their approval of the 
scheme. A letter from Dr Patton (dated December 27th) and a 
Minute of the American Committee on Christian Literature passed 
on December 18th, 1918, approving of the plans of the Christian 
Literature Council for China, were also reported. 

The Committee resolved (1) to lay the facts in Dr Willard Lyon’s 
letter before the societies, with a statement to the effect that, with- 
out committing themselves to details, the Committee are of opinion 
that proposals coming from so representative and weighty a body as 
the Christian Literature Council in China deserve most serious con- 
sideration ; (2) to ask for an expression of the societies’ views as to 
how the needs of Christian literature, and in particular those of the 
Christian Literature Council for China, can best be met, and what the 
societies are prepared to do ; and (38) to include in the statement sent 
to the missionary societies any information available as to what 
British and American missionary societies are already doing for 
Christian literature. 

The chairman having reported that the plan of the Christian 
Literature Council for China to establish a Press Bureau had been 
endorsed by the American Christian Literature Committee of 
December 18th, 1918, with the expectation that funds would be raised 
for it outside appropriation from mission boards and provided the 
project were also endorsed by the British Committee, the Committee 
agreed that they were not prepared at present to propose to the 
missionary societies to make grants for a Press Bureau. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE MESSAGE OF HUDSON TAYLOR'S LIFE 


Hupson Tay.or aNnp THE CuiNa INLAND Mission. Tue Growrs or a Work oF 
Gop. By Dr and Mrs Howarp Taytor. London: Morgan & Scott. 
gs. net. 1918. 


Tue life of Hudson Taylor was a very remarkable one; and the 
beginning made of the story in the first volume some years ago was 
so well received that its conclusion was clearly called for. Dr and 
Mrs Howard Taylor, Hudson Taylor’s son and daughter-in-law— 
the Geraldine Guinness who published about 1894 the Story of the 
China Inland Mission—were the obvious people to write the second 
part, as they were to write the first ; and here it is, a big, thick volume 
of 640 pages, published, as war-time conditions compelled, without 
pictures, beyond a portrait and a map. 

The book follows the plan of its predecessor. And here the 
fact that a first edition of 5000 of that predecessor was exhausted, 
and was followed by another of the same size, takes perhaps some- 
thing off the edge of criticism. Still one regrets some features of 
the method. The student has great difficulty in finding his way 
about the book. It is divided into eight parts and forty-two chapters, 
all, it is true, dated ; but the practice of labelling a chapter or part 
with a text takes away the use of the dates. ‘O that Thou wouldest 
bless me indeed’ in the Table of Contents gives no clue whatever 
to the matter contained in the chapter, even though it belongs to 
the period 1866-1868 and the section ‘ Launching out into the Deep.’ 
Nor is the index (of 14 pages) planned to help as much as it might. 
To track Hudson Taylor’s life swiftly or clearly the reader must 
make his own chart. The authors leave him too much to his own 
devices. Even in the text there is not the lucidity we might expect. 
Very little background is given at all; one inclines to surmise that 
Hudson Taylor’s background was not contemporary England or 
perhaps even the nineteenth century. And, finally, in criticism, the 
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practice of putting landmark facts in footnotes adds to the loose- 
hung effect of the story as a story. 

It is as a picture of a character that the book will make its 
impress—the picture of a very singular character. Hudson Taylor, 
as suggested above, had very little background. He lived from 
1882 to 1905. There is nothing in the story that hints the slightest 
attention to English political and social developments, to the American 
Civil War, to India or Africa; the centre is elsewhere. One or two 
slight references to island scenery on the voyage to Australia and 
some implications of Switzerland’s rest and beauty are all that 
indicate interest in nature. Though Taylor took the trouble to 
get qualified as a medical man during a four years’ retirement from 
China in early days, he would appear not to have been interested in 
natural science; Darwin, Huxley and the other great names of his 
day do not occur in the story; fauna, flora, geology and so forth 
attracted no observation, it would seem, as they so easily might, as 
they did in Livingstone’s case and many others. Poetry and litera- 
ture are as conspicuously absent ; hymns of the type that Keswick 
has given us are the nearest approach tothem. The religious thought 
of his day did not appeal to him ; Dale, Maurice, Essays and Reviews 
and Matthew Arnold are not in the story, and their place is taken 
by Pennefather and George Muller. What is to be made of a man 
so signally detached from everything that gave its character to the 
nineteenth century ? But that is not all. 

The terrific motive with Hudson Taylor in mission work was 
that month by month one million Chinese every month were going 
to a hell that was eternal. Meanwhile in the Bible inspiration had 
given some men an infallible guide (sometimes allegorical) to the 
mind of God. ‘To be unsettled on the question of inspiration,’ 
he said (p. 404), ‘is to be overcome by temptation and to be unable 
to accomplish God’s work.’ Incarnation and inspiration went 
together inseparably. ‘I had not many books,’ he says, but he 
reduced their number to be ready for Christ’s Second Coming, and 
‘it was an immense spiritual blessing to me.’ With these views 
went a simple belief in Satan’s energies. Who but Satan launched 
the storm upon the Lammermuir in 1866, when the ship bore out 
to China the first party of C.I.M. missionaries ? The handicap, one 
would say, was heavy against this man being a force for religion 
to-day. Yet he was. 

To begin, it comes out in the story that there was about him a 
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simplicity of nature, an obviousness and integrity of purpose, that 
left no doubt in the minds of those who heard him. He was clearly 
affectionate. Both his marriages were with women who shared his 
missionary and spiritual ideals, and in each case he was blessed 
beyond the common lot of men or of missionaries. And he was at 
home with little children. The story is told of parents entrusting a 
sick little girl of six or seven to him for a ten days’ journey, and the 
child took to him. It is not difficult to see that like other great 
leaders he had an imperious will, but his temper was sweet, and his 
obvious resolution of always submitting his purposes to the Will of 
God must have reduced any impression of arbitrariness and greatly 
enhanced his gifts of leading. The very absence of other interests 
may (this is a doubtful point of psychology) have given force to the 
dominant idea or passion of the man. His whole life was subordinated 
to one purpose ; books went ; property, his own and his wife’s, went ; 
he travelled by land and sea, however long the journey, in the most 
uncomfortable class if it was the cheapest and allowed him to economize 
any of the Lord’s money—if it made him ill, that was the Lord’s 
will. He asked nothing of other men that he did not exact of 
himself—unless it is perhaps easier to submit to the Lord’s will 
directly conveyed than mediated through a leader. Simplicity and 
purpose go some way, a long way, in explaining his power. The 
world rarely credits idealists with much sense, but Hudson Taylor 
had plenty, and he thoroughly understood the men and women who 
understood him and were of his mind. 

So far our explanation of the man seems reasonable and satis- 
factory, but the main feature is to come. The real value of Hudson 
Taylor’s life is not in anything yet noticed in this review. Nor is it 
even in the immense impulse he gave to the evangelization of China ; 
for that was coming, and would have come without him, more 
slowly, much more slowly, but quite certainly, for other societies 
were at work, or got to work, in China, independently of Hudson 
Taylor, and under the call of Him whom Taylor followed. 

The one thing that stands out in the story—the one thing that 
compensates for some defects we have noticed in its treatment— 
is the very unusual faith that Hudson Taylor had in the sufficiency 
of God, or perhaps the very unusual expression he gave to a faith 
that tacitly or implicitly underlies all Christian work. When he 
had £10 in hand, he paid it into the bank to the account of ‘ The 
China Inland Mission’; and so the mission began, and if it should 
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need more than £10, well, that was God’s affair. If God wished the 
mission started, He obviously undertook to see it through ; so that 
all Taylor and his fellow-missionaries had to do was to ‘ go’—not 
‘try to go,’ he explains. He was held up in America once by not 
having the railway fare (p. 452)—at least any one else would have 
thought so, but he did not ; ‘My Father knew,’ he said, ‘ it was not 
necessary to speak to any of His children about it’; and his host 
raised the question and gave him the money. Thought-transference, 
perhaps, is our comment. Then the volume is one with a most 
amazing series of illustrative facts of thought-transference. (Though 
why, on second thoughts, a Bristolian writing in Bristol should use 
the adjective ‘ amazing’ with Muller’s orphanages two miles away, 
with an exactly parallel history, may take explaining.) 

All Christian work depends on this faith. The Baptist Missionary 
Society or the Church Missionary Society promises so much to its 
worker ; the China Inland Mission promised nothing. Of course 
if the B.M.S. failed to get the money, the B.M.S. man in Shan- 
tung would bring no action against the society ; he really depends 
as much as the C.I.M. man on God keeping His ‘ stewards ’ awake to 
their duties. The lesson of the book will not be new to missionaries 
in the field—far from it. It is far more important for the home 
committees and for the finance sub-committees. Of course, we have 
lived by faith since the Reformation, but there was a naked realism 
about Hudson Taylor which forces faith upon our thoughts. ‘So 
many dollars,’ not very many for a hundred missionaries or more ; 
no, to be exact, ‘so many dollars plus the promises of God’ was 
Taylor’s way of putting it. And his faith fired the faith of other 
men, and poured missionaries into China. 

That is the significance of the book. The man was limited in 
many directions, where, we feel to-day, the man of God, least of all 
men, should be limited. Life modelled on Hudson Taylor in the 
actual will not do; and he would have admitted it. But he showed 
us what can be done by a man who treats God seriously, who believes 
that God will guide His own and will keep His own, and who acts 
without reservation in this faith. 

The effect of the book will be to set a lot of men and women 
trying the experiment. 

T. R. GLOVER 


CAMBRIDGE 
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CHINA AMONG THE NATIONS 


Tue InTernationat Retations or THe Cuinese Empire. Vol. i. Tue Periop 
or Conruict, 1834-1860. 727 pp. 20s. net. Vol. ii, Tue Periop or 
Supmission, 1861-1893. 479 pp. 258. net. Vol. iii, Tue Periop or 


SupsecTion, 1894-1911. 530 pp. 25s. net. By H. B, Morse, LL.D. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1918. 


Now that a world-wide war has compelled men seriously to recognize 
that the world is one, and that no nation can live unto itself, a special 
value attaches to a work which traces the path by which one quarter 
of the human race has been brought out of its age-long seclusion 
into the family of nations. When Dr Morse’s first volume was 
published in 1910 there was some fear lest the author might be 
unable to complete his great undertaking. Happily this fear has 
not been realized, and, in spite of the war, the second and third 
volumes, which bring the story down to the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, have been published. They are in every way 
worthy of their predecessor. 

Dr Morse possesses special qualifications for his task, having 
spent thirty-three years in China, during which time as Commissioner 
and Statistical Secretary of the Inspectorate-General of the Customs 
he has been in closest touch with the course of events and with some 
of the chief actors therein. He has avoided the strong temptation 
of laying undue stress upon picturesque episodes, though these would 
have lightened the narrative and pleased the general reader, pre- 
ferring rather that minor occurrences, even though dull and un- 
interesting, should have due place when these have helped to mould 
and guide the course of history. He has also aimed at giving an 
original authority or reference for every statement of which the 
truth or completeness might be questioned. In this way the foot- 
notes, which in the main refer to state papers, are of considerable 
value. Happily he has had access at the American and British 
Foreign Offices to unpublished dispatches, some of which appear in the 
appendixes of these volumes. Only a man enjoying considerable 
leisure, and at the same time possessed of the gift of taking pains 
and with the habit of accuracy, could have accomplished what we 
possess in this work. Dr Morse has certainly earned the gratitude of 
all who are seriously interested in China. 

The proof reading has been done with extraordinary care, and 
we have only detected three typographical errors, viz., in volume ii, 
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page 209, ‘foregn’ for ‘foreign,’ and, page 241, ‘ Tient-sin’ for 
‘Tien-tsin’; and in volume iii, page 246, ‘ specal’ for ‘ special.’ 
Though the bibliography and footnotes show that many authors 
have been consulted, we suggest that a fuller use of missionary 
publications would have prevented a few errors in detail and an 
occasional use of phraseology apt to convey a wrong impression. 
For instance, in volume ii, page 226, the story of the Yangchow 
riot opens thus : 


In 1867 the Rev. James Hudson Taylor founded the China Inland Mission 
for the purpose of forcing the previously unsettled question of the right of 
residence inland, and of planting ‘ the shining Cross on every hill and in every 
valley of China.’ In the first year, stations were opened at eleven cities in 
the interior, among them one at Yangchow. 


The mission was founded in 1865; Yangchow was opened in 
1868, and then by Mr Hudson Taylor who arrived in China first in 
1854 and was therefore an experienced missionary. Had the full 
story been read in the publications of the mission concerned, in 
addition to the Blue Book cited in the footnotes, not only would the 
author have modified one or two other details, but he would not 
have made Mr Taylor appear as the apostle of force. His purpose 
was far otherwise. 

In volume iii, page 158, we are told that up to 1899 ‘ no missionary 
had been permitted to dwell within its (Hunan’s) borders.’ To be 
strictly accurate, the first missionary settlement took place in 1896 
near Chaling, and missionaries took up residence in Changteh and 
Chaling in 1898, and in Shenchow in 1899 (see The Chinese Empire, 
and Pioneer Work in Hunan). In the same chapter, page 161, the 
author says, ‘ During the year 1899 in Hunan alone there were no 
disturbances,’ but on page 169 he adds, ‘ in every province in the 
empire there had been unrest, riot, or rebellion, through the whole of 
1899.’ Both statements cannot be correct; the first certainly is 
not, for there were serious riots in many centres in Hunan during 
1899, as at Chaling where Dr Keller and Mr Quirmbach barely escaped 
with their lives, and at Hengchow where the London Missionary 
Society and the Roman Catholic stations were destroyed, and three 
Italian priests were killed, mutilated and finally burned (see Dr 
Keller’s account in Pioneer Work in Hunan). 

In the story of the Boxer outbreak in volume iii, on page 231 it is 
stated, ‘ Their movement was limited to Shantung and Chihli, with 
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one savage outbreak in Shansi,’ but on the next page we read, ‘ The 
Boxer outbreak found active support only in Chihli, Shansi, and 
Manchuria.’ These sentences not only disagree but are together 
less than the truth. There are other statements connected with the 
Boxer crisis which can be corrected by reference to the original records 
and maps published in Martyred Missionaries of the C.I1.M., which 
cannot be quoted here. 

We should have liked to comment on the account of China’s 
anti-opium crusade, where the following words occur : ‘ The British 
government responded readily to the request for support in this 
great moral movement,’ as well as on other statements made in these 
valuable volumes, but must refrain. To compress the history of 
China’s international relations into the compass of three substantial 
volumes has been a tremendous undertaking, and it has been accom- 
plished by the author in a manner which must command the highest 
admiration of all who are in any way competent to appreciate the 
immensity of the task. To detect and point out one or two slight 
slips in so great a work is easy enough, though it is the least pleasant 
duty of a reviewer. It is with more pleasure we quote the well- 
deserved words of Sir Robert Hart, taken from a letter addressed to 
Dr Morse, * You have an acquaintance with both the matter and form 
of the innerness of things that hardly any other with similar quali- 
fications could command, and I should like to live long enough to read 
the book you propose writing, for I am sure it will be well done and 
well worth perusal and study.’ 


MARSHALL BROOMHALL 
Lonpon 





PHONETICS AND LANGUAGE STUDY 


Tue Report oF THE CoMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE Prime MINISTER TO ENQUIRE 
INTO THE Position oF MopEeRN LANGUAGES IN THE EpucaTIONAL SysTEM 
or GreaT Britain. London: H.M. Stationery Office. od. net. 1918. 


In the recently issued report of the Position of Modern Languages 
in the Educational System of Great Britain considerable importance 
is attached to the study of phonetics. This is a matter to which the 
attention of missionaries should be directed. The missionary (I use 
the word missionary in its widest application) who wishes to get at his 
flock must be able to speak to them as one of themselves. Let the 
missionary himself imagine that he is the hearer or learner and that 
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the sermon or teaching put before him is given with a French, German 
or Italian accent. However interested he may be in the subject 
matter, there must be conscious or subconscious criticism of the 
manner of its presentation, and the peculiarities of the preacher or 
teacher. Now, though preacher, teacher and missionary find indi- 
viduality and personality highly advantageous, they will soon 
learn that marked peculiarity is a drawback. And, peculiarity of 
utterance—in other words, defective accent—seriously discounts the 
value of the message one has to deliver, even if it does not actually 
change its meaning. It is for this reason that it is well worth the 
while of every missionary to read and ponder the parts of the Report 
which deal with phonetics. 

Now, a great many people have the idea that phonetics mean 
neither more nor less than the fantastic use of quaint symbols and 
letters inverted or turned on their side. Phonetics are nothing of 
the kind ; they are the serious and scientific study of the sounds of 
human speech, and the alphabet, whatever its form, used by phoneti- 
cians is merely a convenient method of symbolizing and recording 
those sounds, just as figures serve to visualize and facilitate calcula- 
tions. The object of phonetics is to enable the student to observe, 
discriminate and imitate all sounds which may be produced by the 
human organs of speech, and this is why the Report insists so strongly 
on their place in the study of modern languages. The Report says 
on p. 11, ‘ For the acquisition of a sound knowledge of any foreign 
country a speaking knowledge of the language is a first necessity.’ 
By the expression ‘ speaking knowledge ’ should be understood not 
only a thorough acquaintance with the idiom and vocabulary of 
the country, but also a complete familiarity with and use of its 
own particular speech sounds and intonation. And so we find on 
p- 18, ‘A thorough training in phonetics cannot fail to supply a 
useful discipline of ear and organs of speech and to assist in develop- 
ing the necessary powers of delicate observation.’ On p. 18 we 
read ‘. . . it seems important that with a view to the accurate 
acquisition of the Indian vernaculars a thorough knowledge of 
phonetics should form part of the special training...’ Again, 
‘Many of these languages have been studied only by untrained 
observers, and philological or phonetic research, by revealing un- 
suspected features in such tongues, may greatly assist their correct 
interpretation.’ With reference to this last point it is interesting 
to note that within recent years phoneticians have discovered the 
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existence in African and Indian languages of tones quite as im- 
portant and significant as those of the various Chinese tonal in- 
flections. 

A knowledge of phonetics is certainly a time-saver in the 
thorough study of any foreign language, a fact which is insisted on 
in S. 119 of the Report. ‘Phonetics must be employed to lighten 
and abbreviate the labour of acquiring unfamiliar sounds.’ Ss. 208 
and 204 put the case for phonetics very clearly, and are well worth 
the missionaries’ consideration. The sections are too long to quote 
in full, but I wish to draw attention to one sentence which, I think, 
should wipe out all prejudice against phonetic scripts. ‘Our evidence 
does not suggest that the use of script at early stages leads later to 
inaccurate spelling, even in such a language as French wherein 
orthography has no uniform relation to pronunciation.’ I may add 
to this that in Scotland experiments have been made in teaching 
the mother tongue and it has been found that the use of phonetic 
script has not only saved time but has actually produced greater 
accuracy in the use of nomic spelling. 

The great value of the study of phonetics was very ably set forth 
by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, himself a distinguished 
Indian missionary and Urdu scholar, in The East and The West for 
July 1912. Two quotations from his article may serve to convince 
the doubting reader that a training in phonetics is really helpful and 
important to the missionary. ‘The science of phonetics, if properly 
taught, enables us to put first things first in the matter of language 
study, and it offers an additional advantage in the fact that it can 
be studied at the home end, before the missionary is plunged into all 
the difficulties of new climate, diet, and surroundings.’ As to the 
advantages of the use of a phonetic script, Dr Stanton says, 
‘Having acquired a correct utterance, it is obviously essential that 
the missionary should be able to fix it unmistakably in writing. 
Hence the importance of a phonetic script, which is based on physio- 
logical laws of speech, and can be readily modified to express any 
sound which may be produced by the human organs.’ 

As far back as 1896 Pilkington, the Uganda missionary, said, ‘ Do 
not study the language before you go out, but study the sounds of 
spoken language ’—that is phonetics. And with Pilkington I say to 
every missionary, ‘Study phonetics. Get some oral training, if in 
any way procurable, but at least study the theory of the science, and 
set yourself to think how many and various are human speech 
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sounds, and how they are produced. The pronunciation of your own 
immediate neighbours will provide a good field for your initial 
studies.’ 
G. No&.L-ARMFIELD 
CamMBRIDGE 





NATIVE RACES AND THEIR RULERS 


Native Races aND THEIR Ruters, By C. L. Tempie. Capetown: Argus 
Printing & Publishing Co. London: Way & Co. 6s. 6d. net. 
1918. 


THE subject matter of this book takes us to the root of most of the 
unsolved questions that face the Church of Christ in tropical Africa. 
It is written with exceptional knowledge and experience. And 
when to these are added most unusual candour, sympathy with 
Africans unforced and unfailing and a steady eye to their interests, 
the result is a book of the greatest value. 

The author’s method is to describe in each chapter the features 
of some aspect of West African life under European control, and to 
provide a policy for that life under each aspect. As a record of the 
facts the book has an accuracy and a veracity unique amongst recent 
books on Africa. Merely as a truthful record it should be read by 
all with any interest in any part of the continent. One longs for 
the time when missionary papers will give their readers as full and 
truthful a picture of the fields in which the Kingdom is being planted. 
On every page the reader will have the keen pleasure of learning from 
a man who has tried to remove his prejudices, and of finding his own 
in turn corrected with most persuasive modesty and sincerity. 
Readers of every type will find the book a disturber of their prejudices. 
One or two chapters indeed the author has not written, one of them 
upon the problem of European men and African women. It is 
characteristic of him to say nothing rather than fine down the 
facts. 

But the book is more than a uniquely valuable factual record. 
It is written with a purpose. The picture is drawn upon a back- 
ground of social theory, and is interpreted in a policy. The picture 
is true without qualification. The interpretation demands examina- 
tion. The future of Africa depends largely on European opinion. 
Those, whether Christian or not, who postpone decision upon policy 
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do not thereby delay events until their minds are made up. They 
only leave the events in other men’s hands. 

Mr Temple’s opinion of the subject may be briefly described thus. 
In his view European civilization is essentially ‘ individualistic.’ 
He conceives of it as a constant struggle for place, power and wealth 
in which the duty of each is self-advancement. He thinks the 
human arrangements that have been devised to suit such a scheme 
of society natural and right for Europe. He even believes no other 
scheme to be possible and describes democracy as a meaningless 
term. In contrast he sees African society to be an integrated plan 
whereby each is made dependant on all and is supported by a com- 
plex of law and custom which prevent the individual from pursuing 
unrestricted personal ends as the European does. (In point of fact 
the society he describes most fully is not that of the primitive 
African tribe but of the semi-Asiatic kingdoms of the upper 
Niger.) 

The problem is thus one of the relation of two types of society. 
While he regards the European type (as he conceives of it) as the 
‘higher,’ he believes its extension to Africa would be injurious to 
Africans. Not that he imagines African society to have reached its 
final form. But he believes that growth in that society, if allowed 
to occur ‘ naturally,’ would take a different course from the one 
society in Europe has followed. So his policy is one of protective 
isolation from the ideas and arrangements of European politics, 
industry and religion. He admits that his policy cannot be applied 
with logical thoroughness. And it is significant of the relative 
strength of contemporary forces in Africa that while our author 
admits the necessity of allowing thousands to earn wages in the 
mines he thinks it feasible to forbid their children to go to mission 
schools. 

This theory of racial isolation is not of course original to the 
author. It prevails extensively in America and South Africa. It is 
held by almost all the more liberal-minded officers of government 
in crown colonies. Its only rival in official circles is, in fact, the 
theory of exploitation, so justly stigmatized by our author on 
page 89 and elsewhere in the book. That theory, unfortunately 
predominant everywhere in tropical Africa except in British West 
Africa, is founded on the interests of Europeans. The isolation 
theory is not. It is the theory of most men with consciences who 
know their Africa. These men believe there is no third alternative 
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policy. Is their theory practicable ? Would it turn out wisely ? 
Is there really no alternative but selfish exploitation ? 

Mr Temple is typical of his school in basing the theory on a general 
political conception. That conception is of course Darwinism applied 
to human affairs, best described in Bagehot’s Physics and Politics. 
Darwin himself gave no support to such an application of his hypo- 
thesis to human life, and Huxley refuted it with his usual cogency and 
precision, describing the garden, not the forest, as the true analogue 
to human society. It is possible here only to pause to observe that 
a Europe in which the few struggle for power while the many struggle 
for existence is, however lamentably true of recent times, just the 
Europe which every patriot and every Christian hates. Only the 
shortest sighted will imagine the phase of society which they find 
themselves to be living in to be the standard and final scheme of 
life. It is possible to hope that Africa may learn from Europe 
without sharing in all the evil consequences of our own blunders. 

But a more important defect of the isolation theory lies in its 
conception of African society. There is nothing specially African 
about the society Mr Temple describes. True, it exists in few 
places outside Africa to-day. But nothing is more certain than that 
every race once lived tribally, our own ancestors even in historic 
times. Equally certainly, no European race has evolved by a 
‘natural’ process suitable to itself alone. We search in vain in 
the book for proof that the African race has any special bent or 
tendency. We know that there is not a custom or a belief of even 
the most primitive tribe that did not also prevail at the same stage 
in every race. The theory of a unique African civil polity is natural, 
of course, to those who believe Africans incapable of growth. But 
our author knows too much to share that belief. 

Historically in Europe impulses to change come to each nation 
from without and are often sudden and violent. Just as in biology 
mutation is as large a part of evolution as selection from‘ minute 
variations, so in society revolution is as ‘natural’ as evolution. Every 
race is caught, sooner or later, in the stream of cosmic change which 
conditions by mutual interaction the life and the fate of all. Can any 
human agency lift Africa above that tide, which now at length washes 
every shore of ocean? That is the real question to decide before 
the wisdom of any one scheme of isolation should be examined. For 
if jin fact Africans have merely dropped back on the road for two 
thousand out of hundreds of thousands of years, and if in their 
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own minds contact with the West stirs them to haste both conscious 
and instinctive, then every one of our author’s posers must be 
reversed. If we cannot hold Africans back from hastening to meet 
the dangers of the road, can we not arm them to overcome them ? 
Must we not share our own defences ? 

In his apparent inability to imagine that these are the real 
questions to be answered in policy there lies our author’s one un- 
removed prejudice. He claims that the administrator is wiser than 
the missionary. He does not say why. But he plainly does believe 
not only that government can shut and open doors at will between 
Europe and Africa, but also that government is able wisely to deter- 
mine what and who should pass within the doors. The point here 
to observe is not that an administrator, distinguished from his class 
only by unusual depth of sympathy, should judge the work of those 
who profess to preach the gospel of Jesus harmful to Africans. It 
is rather that even he disbelieves in liberty. No Prussian in fact 
has claimed more power for the state than has the Colonial Office in 
recent years. Our author expressly repudiates the nonsense that 
African Mahomedans or pagans feel Christian propaganda insulting. 
He bases his claim simply on the belief that officers of state are the 
people who alone can wisely judge the schemes of life that Africans 
are to be invited to share. 

This is not the place to discuss how so astonishing a claim should 
in our day have actually been granted. But no Christian should 
rise from reading this book without asking himself two questions. 
How is it that so great a discordance has arisen between the men 
our country sends to govern and those she sends to preach in Africa? 
And, a question that should probe our inmost hearts, how is it that 
so tolerant and disinterested a man as our author finds it necessary 
to believe missions to be actually hurtful to any in Africa to-day ? 
In his view Christianity turns tribalism into anarchy. Is that true 
at all? If it is, then we cannot be giving Africans what Paul gave 
Greeks and barbarians. What he created was a divine society. 
He compared it to a family, to a body whose limbs had a common 
life, to a building with each stone compactly joined. These are 
not pictures of anarchy. But do they describe Christians in Africa ? 
Do we work for the kind of life these analogies denote ? 


FULLANI BIN FULLANI 
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SOME BUDDHIST PROSE AND VERSE 


Tue Book or THe Kinprep Sayines (Sanyutta-Nikaya); or Grourrp Sutras, 
Part I. Kinprep Sayinas witn Verses. Translated by Mrs Ruys 
Davios. London: Oxford University Press. 1os. net. 1917. 


Mrs Ruys Davips is continuing her invaluable work of translation, 
and all who have read her Songs of the Brethren will want to buy 
this book of Kindred Sayings, in which she has collaborated with the 
vice-principal of the Oriental School in Ceylon. 

The book consists of Sa-Gatha Vagga, a section of the Sanyutta- 
Nikaya, consisting of short prose sketches with verses which either 
sum them up, or are summed up in them. Many scholars have 
given the impression that Buddhism came into the world as rather 
an arid system of philosophical thought ; here the reader will find 
it in a strangely romantic setting of fairies and goblins, side by side 
with kings and priests. 


He will find himself for the most part in a woodland of faérie, opening out 
here on a settlement of religious brethren, there are scenes of life in rural 
communities such as might well be met in the India of to-day, or indeed in 
other countries. . . . The prince of darkness—of life-lust and of recurring 
death—will startle him in odd and fearsome shapes and ways. Grave and 
noble sisters will show him a serene peace, and a grasp of truth won at the 
cost of much that life holds dear. The incorrigible if amiable despot, and 
the priest, often no less incorrigible, will give themselves away as they talk 
before him. Mysterious aboriginal creatures, in process of being merged 
into the stock of folk-myth, will come forth from the abandoned shrines of 
dead deities to listen or to menace. And the gods of to-day will contend 
before him with the gods of yesterday, become the Titans of to-day. 

And ever, as he wanders on, there will move before him, luminous and 
serene, the central figure of the great-hearted Gotama, bringing him to the 
wood’s end braced and enlightened by the beneficent tension of listening to 
many wise sayings. In these he will hear the lesser gods instructed and the 
higher gods brought low, the devil swept aside and the demons fearlessly 
confronted ; the king giving simple, practical, secular advice, not too high 
or unworldly for his limited intelligence, and the priest’s rites and dogmas 
tested by a new and higher norm: the disciples’ talents evoked and 
appreciated, and the earnest lay inquirer made welcome. 


These words are the key to the understanding of the book which 
if read without imagination we should surely fail to appreciate. 

The verses which are in the form of short, often enigmatic sayings 
or riddles are admirably translated and contain much material for 
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the study of Buddhism by those who already have a good working 
knowledge of it. For example, this description of the Buddhist 
brother is admirable, and one sees in a flash the weakness and the 
strength of the system which produced him. 


E’en as the tortoise in its own shell’s shelter 
Withdraws its limbs, so may the brother holding, 
Composed, intent, thoughts in his mind arisen, 
Leaning on naught, injuring ne’er his neighbour, 
From evil freed wholly, speak ill of no man. 


One is tempted to ask with Milton whether it is not after all 
‘a cloistered and fugitive virtue’ which slinks from the field and 
therefore misses some high prize. Another good description of that 
cautious and ‘ mindful’ state which is necessary for the good Buddhist 
is contained in the following stanza : 


As one downsmitten by impending sword, 
As one whose hair and turban are aflame, 
So let the brother, mindful and alert, 

Go forth, all worldly passions left behind. 


Other stanzas contain real poetry ; for example one on ‘ The Tides.’ 


Whence ebb the flooding tides? Where whirls no more 
The whirlpool? Where to utter ending comes 
This compound thing of body and of mind? 


Where the four elements that cleave, and stretch, 
And burn, and move no further footing find. 

Hence ebb the flooding tides; here whirls no more 
The whirlpool; here to utter ending come 

This compound thing of body and of mind. 


One can almost hear in these words the sound of great moving tides 
coming at last to rest, and such, Buddhism teaches, is human life. 
The brethren of the yellow robe, albeit negative in their virtue, 
form a fascinating and winsome company as we study them in these 
verses : 
Great is the gathering in the glade; 
The hosts of heaven together met! 


The brethren have made straight their hearts, 
Wrought up to concentration rapt. 

Wisely their faculties they guard, 

As driver keeping grip on rein. 
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Spotless and pure their way they go, 
Seers, well-tamed young elephants. 


And to them and to all the world this message of Gotama is eternally 
true and cannot die : 


Wrath must ye slay, if ye would happy live, 
Wrath must ye slay, if ye would weep no more. 
Of anger, deva, with its poisoned source 

And fevered climax, murderously sweet, 

That is the slaughter by the Aryans praised ; 
That must ye slay in sooth, to weep no more. 


The way to win free is by contemplation and by benevolence : 


They that to contemplative rapture win, 
With single mind, insight, and thought alert, 
They surely shall in safety go their ways, 
As deer in marshy dell mosquito-free. 


They that to contemplative rapture win, 
Quitting corruption with all earnestness, 
They to the further shore shall go their ways, 
As fish once captured that hath broke the net. 


There is much other teaching in the volume, some familiar and 
some strange. All alike will be welcome because of the admirable 
form in which it is dressed, and the careful scholarship which has 
been devoted to it, as well as because of the fact that it is now offered 
to us for the first time as a whole in English. One wonders what the 
religious leaders of the day thought of the splendid democracy of 
such teaching as Gotama gave to a certain ‘ Puritan’ who came to visit 
him, and one wonders also if the advice is not still needed in our 
modern world. 

Nay, though he jabber multitudes of runes, 
Thus is no Brahmin made regenerate, 
Garbage-defiled, within, propped by deceits. 


But be he noble, Brahmin, commoner, 
Or labouring man, or of a pariah class, 
Who stirs up effort, puts forth all his strength, 
Advances with an ever vigorous stride, 
He may attain the Purity Supreme. 
Brahmin, know this! 


K. J. SAUNDERS 
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THIRTY YEARS IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 


Tuirty Years in Tropicat Austratia. By the Right Rev. Ginsert Wuire, 
D.D., Bishop of Willochra. London: S.P.C.K. ros. 6d. net. 1918. 


Tuts is emphatically not a book to review. It is a book to read, 
and to read, in addition, between the lines: for the greatness of its 
story will only be appreciated by those who can so read it. It 
would be an impertinence on the part of the present reviewer to say 
what he would like to say about its author, whose labours and 
achievements are the wonder and the pride of every one who loves 
Australia and the Australian Church. Bishop Montgomery, who 
contributes a short preface to Bishop White’s book, says just enough 
to make it possible for the sympathetic and imaginative reader to 
realize something of what its author has done and endured in his 
thirty years’ ministry in the Northern Territory of Australia and the 
islands comprised in his diocese. The story of the Bishop’s journey 
through the heart of Australia from Port Darwin to Adelaide, in 
order that he might visit the few isolated settlers and telegraph 
officials of the central Australian telegraph line, is sufficient in itself 
to thrill anyone who knows anything of life in the Australian bush, 
but it is told by the Bishop with an economy of words and an absence 
of self-consciousness which make it necessary that the reader should 
pause again and again to let his imagination do justice to the facts. 

Readers of the International Review of Missions will naturally be 
most interested in the Bishop’s account of his visits to the missions 
to the aborigines in Australia and the islands of the Torres Strait. 
The Bishop here (as everywhere) takes a good deal for granted in his 
readers and those who wish to supplement the story given here— 
often consisting simply of extracts from his diary—should read his 
other book, Round about the Torres Strait—A Record of Australian 
Church Missions. 

The Bishop does not subscribe to the view common among 
anthropologists that the Australian aboriginal is one of the very 
lowest types of humanity or, as Haeckel says, only ‘one degree 
above the anthropoid ape.’ In this connexion he tells the following 
astounding story : 

Some years ago a noted German anthropologist, Professor K., visited the 
Yarrabah Mission Station and asked that the natives might be sent to him in 
order that he might measure their skulls. He sat accordingly on the veranda 
with a big pipe and measured the skulls of all who came, and the more he 
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measured the more he shook his head, ‘Will you not come into the school 
and examine the children?’ said the superintendent. ‘They have made 
considerable progress, and up to the age of eleven do the same lessons as the 
children in the white schools.’ ‘No,’ said the Professor, ‘I do not want to see 
them, I know that they are incapable of learning anything. I have measured 
their skulls.’ ‘But will you not look at our steam-engine, which is run by 
two aboriginal boys?’ ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘they cannot possibly understand 
machinery. I have measured their skulls.’ ‘But,’ persisted the super- 
intendent, ‘will you not at least listen to our band, which is often in 
requisition when good music is required in Cairns?’ ‘No,’ was the reply. 
‘It is no good. I have measured their skulls.’ 

It would be hard to find an attitude towards the native more 
completely in antithesis to the Bishop’s own attitude. The pro- 
fessor was a theorist, and plainly the slave of his own theory, and 
a being devoid alike of humour and humanity. The Bishop is slow 
to theorize, and swift to act, and his whole book glows with humour 
and humanity. He has read the works of the anthropologists but 
his independent mind tests their theories in the light of his own more 


intimate and personal knowledge and lore of the natives. He 
writes : 


That the aboriginal is incapable of mental and spiritual growth seems to 
be disproved by the experiences of the mission stations, where pure-blooded 
aboriginals have been successfully entrusted with all kinds of work, including 
the management of out-stations, writing of reports, conduct of services, etc., 
or by the life and example of such a man as Mr James Noble, a pure-blooded 
aboriginal from one of the lowest tribes in the Gulf of Carpentaria, who is 
respected by all who have known him for the last twenty years, who holds his 


Bishop’s licence as a lay-reader and whose reading compares favourably with 
that of many of the clergy. 


The book contains detailed accounts of the founding of the well- 
known Mitchell River and Roper River mission stations and the 
equally well-known mission to the Kanakas deported from Queens- 
land in 1905, under the familiar ‘ White Australia’ legislation, 
to the Island of Moa. We have not space to do more than call 
attention to the wise, sympathetic and fearless utterances of the 
Bishop in his chapter on ‘A White Australia,’ or his fascinating 
account of a visit to Bishop Bient in the Philippines. The book is 
the book of a busy man. It lacks the unity of a book composed in a 
study, but it smacks of the open-air, the bush and the sea, which the 
Bishop confesses that he ‘ loves—from the land.’ 
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The one criticism we would venture humbly to make is this. 
The two tiny little maps are utterly inadequate to a book of this 
nature. It is to be hoped that a large map of the Northern Territory, 
the Gulf of Carpentaria and the islands of the Torres Strait--on a 
folding sheet—will be added to the book when it is reprinted. 


C. H. S. MatrHews 
BELGIUM 


NEW ENGLAND AND HAWAII 


Tue Prterms or Hawan. By Orramet Hincktey Gutick anp unis Wire. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 1918. 


Ir will be a hundred years ago in October since fourteen missionaries 
and three Hawaiian assistants sailed from Boston for the Sandwich 
Islands, which are now known as Hawaii. This record, compiled by 
those who bear a name honoured in these islands, preserves material 
of remarkable interest. It has not been digested as thoroughly 
as it deserved. It is somewhat hastily thrown together. But none 
the less any reader who wishes to penetrate into the heart of a great 
mission will be thankful for this record. 

The chief value lies in the extracts from the journals and letters 
of the pioneer missionaries. But there are other facts given to which 
missionary statesmen will do well to give heed. When the islands 
had become Christianized it was resolved to trust the work to native 
pastors, but it proved that the Hawaiians were not strong enough to 
keep up alone the high standard to which they had attained. At 
the time of the launching of the Church in charge of native pastors 
there were : 











Year. | Churches. | a | ——— Members. 
1863 —i«zj ; 25 | 16 | 4 19,725 
1868. 5° 12 | 35 173377 
1888 57 I 32 52235 
1895 | 56 | I | 35 4,784 

| 





The falling off was not explained only by the decrease in the popula- 
tion. There were other reasons, and it was found necessary to have 
a foreign missionary in every island. This was carried out in 1912. 

In the story of these islands we can read again the sordid record 
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of the oppression and wrong endured by primitive people at the 
hands of Christian Powers. There is something peculiarly pathetic 
in reading of the temperance society joined by the king and all the 
high chiefs. It seems devilish to have introduced alcohol against 
the will of the king, but this was done. A book like this suggests 
that in its dealings with primitive peoples the League of Nations 
has few more urgent tasks than to save them from the scourge of 
alcohol. There are many stories of the converts in humble ranks, 
and among those who ruled the island. It is interesting to have 
extracts from a letter giving the account of Kapiolani’s famous 
breaking of the tabu, when she ate the berries sacred to the goddess 
Pele. ‘Upon the brink of the ledge the whole party sat down 
and Kapiolani addressed them, saying, “‘ Jehovah is my God; he 
kindled these fires; I fear not Pele.” She then ate some of the 
ohelo berries. . . .’ Kapiolani was clearly a woman of great power ; 
and it is interesting to note, as showing the care of the missionaries, 
that it was not till six months after her bold defiance of the ancient 
faith that she was proposed for membership ; and then she was only 
received on probation. 

The history of the islands in the last hundred years can be read 
here from the standpoint of the missionaries ; their influence can be 
felt everywhere ; and if anyone is disposed to doubt what can be 
done by the preaching of the Gospel in a short time, in spite of many 
hindrances from without, he should read these journals. One of 
the advisers of the king whom the missionaries found in the islands 
was John Young, an American. He said to the missionaries one 
day, ‘ You have obtained in three years by the preaching of the 
Gospel what I have laboured in vain for more than thirty years to 
accomplish.’ 

But there is more in these journals than the story of the rapid 
progress of the Gospel. The price to be paid can be read in the 
letters which tell of sickness and death as it came to the little band ; 
and the reader will not smile at the homely record of the domestic 
difficulties through which they had to pass. It cannot have been 
a light task for Mrs Sybil Bingham, when a deputation from Tahiti 
was in the islands, to undertake the feeding of fifty people three 
times a day. Some years ago the wife of a great English pro-consul 
told of the price paid for empire in the little graves, where the children 


of its representatives were buried. Something of the same story 
can be read here. 
18 
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* During the past year,’ it is written in a letter dated 1842, ‘ there 
have been three deaths among the children of the mission. On the 
15th of November last, Henry, the only son and eldest child of Mr 
Locke, was drowned in the river. . . . On the 80th of April, the only 
son of Mr and Mrs Lowell Smith was removed by dysentery. And 
within these few days now passed, the infant daughter of Dr Andrews 
was seized with the same disorder and expired in the arms of the 
afflicted parents.’ The language of these journals strikes upon the 
ear as sometimes stilted ; the phraseology is that of a vanished age ; 
but no reader with any insight can be unmoved by these pages. They 
are worthy of a place with the noblest of missionary journals. 

There are records of revivals; stories of native preachers, 
especially of Bartimeus ; there are discussions of policy, and in this 
connexion it is interesting to read often of Mr Armstrong, the father 
of the founder of Hampton; it is not fancy that leads us to detect 
in him much of the alertness and practical skill, and simple piety, 
which marked his son. There are indeed many reasons why this book 
should find a place in missionary libraries, and receive the serious 
attention of those missionary statesmen who would profit by the 
history of a great work, wrought within a small compass and in a 
remarkably brief time. 


Epwarp SHILLITO 
LonpDon 





CO-OPERATION IN CONGO MISSIONS 


Conco Missionary ConrereNce, 1918. A Report of the Seventh General 
Conference of Missionaries of the Protestant Missionary Societies 
working in Congo. Bolobo: Baptist Mission Press, 1918. 


In the nature of things missionary co-operation is less developed in 
Africa than in Asia, but indications are not lacking that with the 
growth of opportunity co-operation is likely to take a full place 
in African Christianity. There is no more encouraging evidence of 
this than the neat grey volume, well edited and admirably printed, 
which reports the missionary conference held at Luebo on the Kasai ~ 
just over a year ago (February 21 to March 2,1918). This conference 
was the successor of one held at Bolenge in 1911, and is in turn to 
be followed by one on the lower reaches of the Congo in 1921. 

There met at Luebo seventy-three missionaries of six different 
nationalities—one of which was Belgian—representing nine out of 
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the fourteen Protestant missions working in Congo. For some of the 
delegates a journey of two months was involved. Inasmuch as the 
Report is designed to furnish a statement of the practical work and 
aims of Congo missions, the material is not presented in the order 
of the conference programme (which is appended for reference) but 
is grouped so as to show the work in due proportion, the addresses 
and papers being sometimes abbreviated, sometimes given in full. 
This plan has much to commend it. The sections deal with the 
occupation of the field, the organization of the native Church, civil 
law and social uplift, education, language, medical work and ques- 
tions of mission policy and relationship. Resolutions passed by the 
conference and letters addressed to government officials are given in 
full. 

There is no modern mission field greater in area, in problems or 
in possibility than that of the Congo region. It is cause for profound 
thankfulness that, as this little volume demonstrates, the Christian 
forces working there—inadequate as they are for their prodigious task 
—are standing together with increasing confidence in one another 
and taking common measures with courage, wisdom and hope. 


G. A. GoLLock 
WIMBLEDON 





WOMEN WORKERS OF THE ORIENT 


Women Workers or THE Orient. By Marcaret E. Burton. West Med- 
ford, Mass.: Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign 
Missions, Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 1918. 


In these days when the talk of women’s rights has been replaced 
by women’s work—when women in every walk of life in Europe 
and America are turning their hands to unaccustomed tasks—there 
is a special interest in Miss Burton’s new book. It is written for 
study circles and is therefore packed with solid facts and concen- 
trated information—like a sketch for a picture with a few fascinating 
bits of detail filled in, just enough to set the mind off eagerly filling 
in the remaining outlines. 

The object of a mission study text-book being to stimulate thought 
and to encourage further reading on its subject, it can hardly be 
judged from the same point of view as other books. The mind of 
the ordinary reader is apt to grow dazed on being whirled in the space 
of a few pages from the Near East through India and China to Japan. 
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In the first chapter Miss Burton’s aeroplane swoops over all these, 
looking only at the woman in the home; while in a second journey 
she confines her attention to the woman as wage earner, from the 
old-fashioned field-worker and coolie to the modern factory girl of 
India, China and Japan. Strange to say, the coolie’s lot seems 
enviable beside that of the ‘ mill hand,’ for factory laws are almost 
unknown and no Shaftesbury has yet arisen in Japan. With these 
facts as a background she shows the changes that are coming over 
the conditions of women’s life and the growing desire for education 
shown by the women themselves and also by their husbands and 
fathers. Many of the things of which she tells are small and trivial 
in themselves, but they are ‘ clouds no bigger than a man’s hand.’ 
The part that Christian missions with their schools and new ideals 
have taken in compassing these changes is recognized, but it seems 
a pity that Christian work should be isolated in a page or so of small 
print at the end of each chapter. 

In the next chapter—The Trailmakers—we have glimpses of 
women in business, as teachers, as writers, as doctors and nurses, 
meeting such familiar friends as Dr Mary Stone, the Misses Sorabji 
and Pandita Ramabai, with many others, less well known or nameless, 
who have braved scorn and censure and the heavy voice of custom 
to blaze the trail for their fellow-women towards a wider, fuller life. 
Almost more inspiring and promising than the story of these solitary 
heroines is the news of the growth of societies and clubs in which the 
women of the East are working together for the benefit of the weak 
and helpless. The fact was noted in the Survey of the year 1916, 
but it has a new content when it is developed in the story of the 
Seva Sadan with its four branches in Bombay, Poona and elsewhere, 
which ‘ calls upon all who realize that India’s two great sins are her 
sin against women and her sin against the depressed to help in 
creating Sisters Ministrant.’” The Hindu, Mohammedan and Parsee 
women who are members pledge themselves to ‘look upon life 
as a sacred trust for loving self-sacrificing service, and to do 
such service, so help me God.’ In the ten years of its existence it 
has done wonderful work—educational, medical and philanthropic, 
including much personal service in famine relief. The Women’s 
Social Service League of Changsha does similar work in China, with 
the most up-to-date child welfare schemes and exhibitions. Christian 
missions cannot claim to lead in these activities, though they un- 


+ IRM, Jan. 1917, p. 27. 
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doubtedly had their share in the inspiration and formation of many 
of the societies. 

The book ends with the call for leaders, showing how it is being 
met by the more important of the women’s colleges and how much 
remains to be done before the responsibility of western women is 
fulfilled. As the years go on the foreign missionary enterprise will 
demand from Christian women of the West more and more of the 
best brains as well as the best hearts, until that proud but difficult day 
comes, which mothers know well, when the daughters must be left 
to work alone, to make their own mistakes and to press forward to 
their own triumphs. 


B. D. Grsson 
LonpDon 





THE MISSIONARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


Tue Gospe, or THE Kinapom. AN OvuTLINE For Missionary STUDY OF THE 
Biste. By Pamir Mercer Ruineranper, Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia: Winston. 50 cents net. 1917. 


THosE who share the author’s critical, historical, dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical assumptions may find some interest and value in this 
booklet as emphasizing some aspects of the teaching of the Bible 
which may quicken and deepen the missionary motive. But even for 
such readers it will prove a disappointment, as it fails to fulfil its 
promise. The method throughout seems to me to be wrong. While 
the chapters always bear a reference to some section of the Bible, the 
author does not stick closely enough to the Bible itself. He states 
his own theological opinions in far too general a way ; and does not 
give the accurate indications or adequate interpretations of the 
relevant passages of Scripture, which would really afford the needed 
guidance for the ‘ missionary study of the Bible.’ In his preface he 
appears to anticipate this objection in the words: ‘ Missionary work 
and study need to be closely linked, not to selected passages of 
Scripture, but the living and continuous historical tradition of which 
the Bible isthe record.’ The results do not justify, but rather disprove 
the claim of such a method. 

While in some of the footnotes the writer seems to betray some 
knowledge of the more modern ways of looking at the Bible (p. 3*, 
p. 181, p. 22), yet throughout it is the traditional view that dominates. 
He begins, for instance, with the Book of Genesis, which he describes 
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as ‘ the first of all the books’ (p. 10), and seems to assume that it is 
earlier than the prophets. He generalizes the teaching of all the 
prophets as if they were all contemporaries, and so misses what is of 
utmost importance, the gradual development in the prophets of the 
ethical monotheism. His assumption that the Book of Acts is a 
contemporaneous document, and so should be placed chronologically 
before all the Gospels, has no justification in literary or historical 
criticism (p. 48). The views expressed in the same chapter about 
the Apostles are opposed to the considered judgments of great 
Anglican scholars, such as Hort and Lightfoot. For those, therefore, 
who are familiar with and appreciative of modern scholarship the 
booklet will rather provoke dissent than command agreement. 

It is much to be regretted that a great opportunity has been 
missed. The unfolding of the divine purpose in human history, the 
widening of the human outlook in correspondence therewith, the 
movement of the Hebrew religion from nationalism through individ- 
ualism to at least the promise of a universalism, the fulfilment of 
which is in Christ, the reproduction of the same movement in the New 
Testament as in the Old—these can be set forth from the standpoint 
of modern scholarship as a reason and motive of foreign missions 


with a cogency and urgency of argument and appeal which are alto- 
gether lacking in this volume. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE 
New Co.ttece, Lonpon 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Underwood of Korea. By Lilias H. Underwood, M.D. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 1918). This book introduces us to 
a great missionary and a delightful personality. It does not aim at 
giving a history of missionary work in Korea even during the years 
when Dr Underwood laboured there, and perhaps the story of his 
life loses a little from not having a fuller setting. But it is impossible 
to read the book without being attracted to the man. He had a 
big, loving nature, and we are told felt ‘a real brotherhood with 
people of all races, nationalities, classes, ages and sects.’ One of 
the first missionaries in Korea, he set himself as soon as he had 
mastered the language to help to provide a translation of the Bible, 
and was one of the most hard-working of the board of translators 
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appointed to prepare a Korean version of the Scriptures. Even 
before this was finished he had set to work on a Korean dictionary. 
He gave his whole life to the Koreans, and refused without hesitation 
offers of important positions in America. The book tells many 
stories of the exciting and often dangerous incidents of his advent- 
urous journeys. No obstacle, no hardship, was ever allowed to 
stand in the way, when he saw a chance of ministering either to the 
souls or bodies of the people. Everywhere he won love and devotion, 
and was a prime favourite with the king of Korea, who sent for him 
almost daily and talked with him in the most intimate manner. 
As has been indicated, this book deals mainly with Dr Underwood’s 
personal life, and from that point of view it is to be regretted that 
none of his letters are included, since they might have helped to 
reveal him to us. He worked to the end, and during the last 
summer of his life, when his health demanded a rest, he still gave 
himself with his old devotion to the severe work of revising part of 
the translation of the Bible. 

Dr Mott in a striking letter speaks of the great work done by 
Dr Underwood in the cause of unity not only among the churches but 
by his efforts to draw together the Korean and Japanese people. He 
speaks of his life as crowded with constructive work, of which one 
of the crowning achievements was his share in establishing the Union 
Christian College. 


China from Within. Impressions and Experiences. By C. E. Scott, 
D.D. (New York and London: Revell. $1.75 net. 1917). These 
lectures were delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1914-15 
by an experienced Presbyterian missionary from Tsingtau, North 
China. The book would be misleading if read as presenting a duly 
proportioned view of conditions in China just as chronicles of personal 
experience in backward villages or city slums would not represent 
the full-orbed life of America or Great Britain. None the less Dr 
Scott’s volume is one which all lovers of China will read with pleasure. 
Other missionaries have doubtless got as close to the people, but few 
have succeeded in making the beauty and reality of Chinese Christian 
character glow so brightly in the midst of surroundings of incon- 
ceivable squalor. The stories of Mrs Li the Zealous; of Brother 
Chang, the ‘ stoop-shouldered, undersized peasant halting in gait and 
speech’ whose flaming zeal won his family and moved the whole 
village ; of the dying woman with the pig-pen outside her papered 
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window who rejoiced in Christ; of the pastor who chose to ‘ eat 
bitterness ’ with his famine-stricken people though offered a four 
times larger salary elsewhere ; of the thrilling rescue of Christians 
doomed to death because they had cut their queues ; of the conference 
for which Christian women were housed in the village temple ; of the 
young elder from the mountain village, timid and unlearned, who 
became a pillar of the Church; of ‘the village with the charmed 
life ’ (as the heathen called it) because in it Brother Ting lived and 
prayed so that fire and plague were averted—these stories and scores 
of others like them abound. Of all the incidents none are more 
deeply moving than those recording sacramental services under 
strange and almost repellent conditions when, Dr Scott says, ‘ it was 
as if the miracle of the Holy Grail were re-enacted and the dying 
outcast revealed to us the face of the glorified Christ.’ 


Who Follows in Their Train? A Syrian Romance. The Knock 
on the Door: A Story of To-day. By Mary Caroline Holmes (New 
York and London: Revell. $1.25 each. 1917 and 1918). These 
two books by an American writer are a contribution to the increasing 
stream of missionary fiction which is issuing from the press. As such 
their chief value is that they tend to break down prejudice as to 
missions and missionaries. Of the two, the former is by far the 
better piece of work. No one can read it without catching some of 
the fascination of Syrian scenery and life, and of Syrian Moslems too. 
The writer’s intimacy with things Syrian is beyond question. But 
both books have the defect of a weak idealism. The missionary 
problem is not really grasped in either, and in the second the modern 
religious problem with which it attempts to deal is not adequately 
plumbed. There is no evidence of that strong touch which has 
in the last half century made social problems familiar through 
some of our great novels. These two books, dependent as they 
are on colour and sentiment, will only carry weight with a limited 
circle of readers. The effort to show missions only at their easiest 
and missionaries at their best lacks the ring of reality which is the 
touchstone of literature to-day. 
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office of this Review; and the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie, D.D., Principal of New 
College, Hampstead. 





An article on ‘Stevenson’s Ideal Missionary,’ published in our July issue 
of last year, contained an incidental reference (page 357) to the alleged action 
of a missionary in Samoa. The story was quoted on Stevenson’s authority as 
one among many illustrations of his attitude to missions, and neither the 
writer of the article nor the editors had any knowledge of the incident. We 
have since learned on good authority that the missionary in question was fully 
vindicated in the eyes of those who had the best means of judging of his 
character and work, and regret that fresh publicity should inadvertently have 
been given to a charge which we believe to be unfounded. 
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word by Nelson Bitton. 96 pp. London: 
China Inland Mission. Morgan & Scott. 
1918. 129. 

A short biography of one who was the senior 
British missionary resident in China when he 
died in 1918. 

tIN  MemorIaAM JOHANNES Krvuyt, JAN 
WiLtLteM Roskes, DR NOMMENSEN. Joh. 
Rauws. MNZG, 1918 (LXII*), 230-7. jo. 


See also 276 (Boys and Girls). 


Japan 
(including Chosen and Formosa) 


THE Voice oF JAPANESE Democracy, being 
an Essay on Constitutional Loyalty. Ozaki 
Yukio, M.P., Minister of Justice in the 
Okuma Cabinet. Translated by J. E. de 
Becker, D.C.L. 108 pp. Yokohama and 
Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. Yen _ 5.00. 
1918. 232. 

Mr Osaki is one of the political leaders of the 
day, and an advocate of democracy. In the 
resent volume he makes a plea for the estab- 
fishment of the English party system in Japan, 
and puts forward the argument that democratic 
rinciples are not repugnant to a monarchical 
of government. e emphasizes the im- 
portance of loyalty to the constitution. 

¢THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS. 
JE, 1918 (Sept.), 310-47. 132. 

Contains the secretary’s report and a summary 
of the discussions. 

¢THE War AND MISSIONARY SERVICE IN 
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383-7. 133. 
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I34. 

tin a Toxyo Art Exnuisition. A. C. Bosan- 
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140. 
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DICTONS ET PROVERBES DES CHINOIS HABITANT 
L\ MONGOLIE SuD-ovEst. Le R. P. Joseph 
Van Oost. Zi-ka-wei, prés Shanghai: Im- 
primerie del’Orphelinat de T’ou-se-wei. 14z. 
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Ph.D. 180 pp. New York: Columbia 
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$1.50. 1918. 742. 
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THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


Tue indifference of great masses of men to-day to ‘ dogma,’ 
whilst they still reverence Christian ‘ ethical ideals,’ is some- 
thing which confronts the friends of missions with a 
problematic situation. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the great body 
of distinctively Christian doctrines—and by ‘Christian’ I 
mean here what has been characteristic of the Christianity 
which has actually existed as a historical fact from the 
days of the apostles till to-day—is not found in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, as reported by the Synoptic Gospels, .but is 
derived from the apostolic interpretation of the person 
and work of Jesus. Many men to-day feel disposed to 
turn away from St Paul to the Sermon on the Mount. 
The psychological reason of this I take to be primarily 
that the apostolic interpretation involves a number of 
beliefs as to events which lie outside the range of observa- 
tion—events of centuries ago or events anticipated in the 
future, or even events in the supersensual world—whereas 
the life and teaching of Jesus hold up a pattern whose 





When articles in the Review are an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation 
Committee, or of the conclusions reached by any of its Special Committees, this fact will be made 
clear. In all other instances the writer of the paper is alone responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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beauty and worth are perceived immediately, if perceived 
at all. The question may be raised as to the apostolic 
interpretation whether it is not after all mythology, but 
no one can suggest that the declaration of spiritual values 
contained, let us say, in the Beatitudes is mythology. 
We may therefore, many men. say, dispense with all 
metaphysical and historical dogmas, and we are on the 
firmer ground, of eternal ethical truths, illustrated indeed 
in the life and teaching of Jesus, but confirmed by the 
testimony of our own souls. 

Hence we get to-day two conceptions of Christianity : 
(1) Christianity as a body of affirmations as to things done, 
derived from the apostolic interpretation; (2) Christianity 
as a body of general truths, capable of being perceived by 
every man. For the purposes of Christian missions it is 
of primary importance to decide which conception of 
Christianity we are to take as the one to guide us. 


I 


The first thing perhaps which we ought here to consider 
is the continuity between the apostolic interpretation and 
the religion of the Old Testament. The essential thing 
about the religion of the Old Testament is that it looks 
backward and forward to great acts of God. Its con- 
ception of the universe is not a static one—that is to say, 
it does not simply affirm truths about what God always 
is in His eternal nature and what man is, and what the 
proper relation between God and man is, equally to-day 
and a thousand years past and a thousand years onward 
—but it shows a dynamic process, running through time, 
in which God is the great Agent, carrying out a purpose, 
through a series of mighty acts, to completion. God chose 
Israel at a particular moment of time for a special work, 
and continually acted upon Israel and through Israel 
upon the world, and is guiding the whole process to a 
great divine event in the future. The individual Israelite 
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felt himself a member of a community in the stream of 
whose history he was carried on, and in the final form of 
Old Testament religion looks forward to taking part 
individually in the life of the glorified community when 
the process had reached its consummation. 

Just so the apostolic interpretation of Christ shows us 
primarily a series of mighty acts of God, a dynamic process 
in time, with unique moments. The appearance of Christ 
on earth is a great act of God at a particular moment of 
time (like the call of Israel in the Old Testament)—a 
mystical humiliation of the Divine, ‘though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor ’—the death of Christ 
is God’s great act of self-sacrifice ; the resurrection is the 
mighty act of God, the dvvayis, par excellence ; the Christian 
Community is a community with a great destiny in which 
God realizes the purpose He has followed through the 
ages, @ community in which Christ works, having entered, 
at His resurrection, upon a new mode of being, His mode 
of being as a ‘Spirit of holiness’ manifested in power :* 
finally, in the ultimate glorification of the Community 
will come the ‘divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,’ when all things will be consummated in Christ 
(avaxeparawoacba ta ravra év t@ Xpiot@), the Christ with 
whom the Community is one. 

Schweitzer has pointed out the essential difference 
between the mysticism of St Paul and the mysticism of 
contemporary paganism. The pagan mysticism saw only 
a static universe : there was the upper story of the divine 
plane of being always there and the lower story of the 
material plane of being always there. The world did not 
change, only the individual who found salvation ascended 
from the lower story to the upper story. On the other 
hand, according to St Paul the individual Christian is 
caught up into the sweep of a tremendous dynamic process 


1 «In His earthly mode of being (xara odpxa) He was a man born by human generation 
of the Davidic family ; in His mode of being as a Spirit of holiness (xara rveipua d-ywwodvns) 
He was shown from the resurrection onwards (é£ dvacrdcews vexp@v) as the Son of God, 
whose activity is characterized by mighty power (év duvdue.)’ (Rom. i. 3, 4). 
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running through time, a cosmic process, beginning with 
God’s initial act of creation and going on through the 
series of God’s mighty acts—the call of Abraham, the giving 
of the Law, the coming of the Messiah, the death of the 
Messiah, the resurrection of the Messiah, the activity of 
the Messiah in His new Body, the Community, and beyond 
in the future the consummation of all things in the Messiah 
—every moment in the process unique, none repeated. 
In spite of some superficial points of resemblance between 
early Christianity and contemporary pagan mysticism, 
Christianity, with its view of the time-process and the 
Community, stands upon the ground of the Old Testament, 
is Hebrew and not Hellenistic. 

Very much the same difference which distinguished 
Christianity from contemporary pagan mysticism, or Greek 
philosophy, distinguishes Christianity to-day from Indian 
religion (Mohammedanism, of course, stands on the basis 
of Judaism). There too the time-process is of no account, 
the universe revolves in an endless round, always coming 
back to the same point as before : there is no far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves, only the in- 
dividual can find salvation by rising from the lower to 
the higher plane of being. Outside the religions of Hebrew 
origin, the only great religion which has regarded the 
time-process as the following out of a divine plan with a 
great consummation at the end of the successive ages— 
the only other religion which believes (as it has been put) 
that ‘something really happens in what happens ’—is the 
Zoroastrian, whose domain has dwindled to-day to the 
little Parsi community.’ 

The question, then, which the modern man is asking 
comes very much to this: Can I give up the Hebraic view 
of the world which has underlain Christianity from the 
time of the apostles onwards and make a new start with 
a different sort of Christianity, taking the person and 
teaching of Jesus simply as the exhibition of certain general 

1 See article ‘ Ages of the World’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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truths, of certain eternal ethical values? It is plain that 
such a Christianity would be in its essence much nearer 
the Hellenistic-Indian view. Here too it would be a 
question of the individual raising himself from the lower 
to the higher plane. It might seem to simplify the work 
of Christian missions if this were so. Not only because 
eternal ethical values are obviously values which man all 
the world over is capable of perceiving directly, when put 
before him, but also because the men of non-Christian 
countries by their inner light will be certain to have per- 
ceived many such values already, more or less perfectly, 
before the advent of the missionary and to have embodied 
them in their religious and social traditions, so that the 
Christian missionary would come simply to throw Christian 
ideals into the common stock. He would aim at making 
individuals better men and women by showing that the 
standards they already recognized in their hearts had been 
exemplified with an unusual degree of power and beauty 
in the life and teaching of Jesus. 

When, however, one actually makes the attempt to 
clear away the apostolic interpretation and go back to 
Jesus simply as the revealer of moral values, one encounters 
difficulties. A candid examination of the teaching of 
Jesus, as it is reported by the Synoptists, shows that it 
has other elements beside the Sermon on the Mount. 
One will be obliged to clear away not only the apostolic 
interpretation but considerable parts of the teaching of 
Jesus itself. There is such a phrase as that of the Son of 
Man coming ‘to give His life a ransom for many ’—which 
seems to hint at the death upon the cross being a deliberate 
act of self-surrender of significance for mankind, just as 
the apostolic interpretation afterwards said that it was. 
In the case of a single phrase, it is no doubt possible to 
suppose that the words are a later addition, or at any rate 
that some phrase used by Jesus has been changed in the 
reporting under the subsequent influence of the apostolic 
interpretation. We might eliminate in the same way the 
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account of the origin of the Eucharist at the Last Supper 
given by the Synoptists ; certain words used by the Lord 
on that supreme occasion, certain significant actions of 
His, had been transfigured (we might suppose) in the later 
memory of the disciples and a meaning derived from the 
apostolic interpretation read into them—a_ hypothesis 
which, as a matter of fact, is maintained by the scholars 
(and there are a number of them) who hold that the 
Eucharist was not instituted by Jesus. But even so, there 
remains in the teaching of Jesus an element which it is 
impossible to remove without destroying the whole 
character of the Synoptic Gospels as historical documents 
—the apocalyptic element. Jesus spoke of the kingdom 
of God as an approaching overthrow of the present world- 
order, a violent and catastrophic irruption of the divine 
judgment by which the wicked would be cast into dark- 
ness and the good brought into glory, and He spoke of 
Himself as the authoritative agent of God, the Messiah 
and Judge, in that consummation.’ As is well known, 
modern criticism has given especial emphasis to this 
element in the teaching of Jesus—one school (Johannes 
Weiss, etc.) has perhaps given it exaggerated emphasis : 
according to them, the types of conduct prescribed by 
Jesus for His disciples were not intended to be eternal 
ethical types at all, but were an Interimsethik, a description 
of the fitting mode of behaviour for a little interval before 
the whole present state of things came to an end. Even 
if this is an exaggerated view, it cannot be denied that the 
apocalyptic prediction is an essential part of the teaching 
recorded by the Synoptists. 
The apocalyptic prediction as contained in the recorded 
1 In one passage of Luke (xvii. 21) Jesus speaks of the kingdom of God as ‘within 
you.’ The saying is unconfirmed by Mark or Matthew, and its meaning is not quite 
certain, since the words translated ‘within you’ might perhaps (the original saying 
having presumably been in Aramaic) have meant ‘amongst you.’ (See Dahlman, The 
Words of Jesus (English translation], p. 143.) It is characteristic that those who 
construct a theory of the teaching of Jesus according to their own views of what it 


ought to have been, rather than according to the documents, commonly make this 
isolated and doubtful phrase the foundation of everything. 
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teaching of Jesus is far from being co-extensive with the 
apostolic interpretation of the life and person of Jesus. 
Yet it plainly fits in with it. Not only does it agree with 
the apostolic interpretation, just as the apostolic inter- 
pretation agrees with the Old Testament, in laying stress 
on the world-process as a series of mighty acts of God 
from creation to final judgment, but the place assigned in 
the final act to Jesus Himself stands in need of some 
interpretation, since it inevitably raises the question, 
What is the relation of this Son of Man to the God whom 
Israel had learned to worship as the One God ? 

To throw over the apostolic interpretation, therefore, 
and go back to the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptists 
is not to get rid of all difficulty but to find ourselves face 
to face with an unsolved problem. Further than this, we 
may question whether, apart from the apostolic inter- 
pretation, the person of Jesus as shown by the Synoptists 
can any longer stand as the supreme embodiment of heroic 
goodness and self-sacrifice. Jesus is still a teacher who 
uttered a number of spiritual truths in a singularly noble 
and impressive form. He still shows through the records 
- as a personality of wonderful beauty, dignity and charm, 
unsparing in His denunciation of religious shams, the lover 
of children and flowers, the friend of publicans and sinners. 
But it may be questioned whether any of these things 
give Him a position above all other good men and moral 
teachers. Other teachers had told men to render back 
good for evil and cleanse their hearts from the desire to 
hurt their enemies; other men had spent their lives in 
the service of their fellows. Apart from the apostolic 
interpretation, it is difficult to see in the life and death of 
Jesus an example of self-sacrifice as remarkable and as 
heroic as that presented by some other men. If we accept 
the apostolic interpretation, then indeed His earthly life 
is a supreme type of self-humiliation, because it represents 
the descent from an infinite height— though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor.’ But as a man among 
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men He was never anything else but poor, and though a 
wandering life among the hills and villages of Galilee was 
not a life of luxury, its circumstances cannot have been 
altogether unpleasant. They cannot have compared for un- 
pleasantness with those endured by some men who for 
love of their fellows spend their days in noisome prison- 
houses, like Howard, or in the slums of some hideous city, 
or in some deadly climate overseas. According to the 
apostolic interpretation the death of Jesus was the supreme 
divine act of self-sacrifice, because in it the Divine Being 
Himself passed voluntarily through an experience of 
mysterious and unfathomable spiritual darkness for the 
love of men, but, apart from the apostolic interpretation, 
the voluntary character of the death of Jesus is question- 
able. He was forcibly seized by those who hated Him 
and put to death, and His dying words, as reported by 
our oldest source, Mark, have led some to think that to 
Him Himself it was an amazement and horror that His 
Father at that moment stretched out no hand to save Him. 
The death of Jesus appears in this light as simply a ghastly 
and hateful tragedy, one instance among the many 
furnished by this world of brutal force and malignity 
inflicting agony and death upon the good and gentle, an 
instance especially horrible from the loveliness of the 
character shown in our records and the devilish cruelty 
of the things done. But if we seek an instance of death 
deliberately chosen, with circumstances clearly foreseen, 
as a type of heroic self-immolation, there would be many 
clearer examples to choose from than the death of Jesus 

from the apostolic interpretation—examples on 
the field of battle or amongst the dwellings of lepers or 
in fevered tropical plains. 

That to many men to-day it seems possible to give up 
the apostolic interpretation and still keep Jesus as the 
supreme type of love and self-sacrifice is due probably to 
the apostolic interpretation having surrounded the life 
and death of Jesus with a halo of feeling which still remains 
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by old association, even when the apostolic interpretation 
has been discarded. It remains, as the odour of flowers 
may remain for a while in a room after the flowers them- 
selves are gone. But we may doubt whether in the long 
run we are not shut up to the alternatives of either (1) 
accepting the apostolic interpretation as true, or (2) giving 
up any attempt to set Jesus on an eminence above all other 
good men. And since no one would have any reason to 
claim the distinctive name of ‘ Christian’ unless in some 
sense or other he did set Christ above all other men, it 
seems that we have ultimately to choose between accept- 
ing the apostolic interpretation and giving up Christianity. 
The fact, indicated at the outset, that Christianity as it 
has existed as a historical fact in the world has always 
meant the apostolic interpretation, is thus not accidental. 
The idea that we could give up the apostolic interpreta- 
tion and still keep any distinctive Christianity at all 
appears a delusion. We could still recognize in the life 
and teaching of Jesus an expression of moral and 
spiritual values, but since we also recognize the expression 
of moral and spiritual values in the lives and teaching of 
Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Zoroaster, Buddha, Ramanuja, 
Confucius and a host of others, we should only be Christians 
in the same sense in which we are Socratics, Platonists, 
Stoics, Zoroastrians, Buddhists, Bhagavats and Confucians. 
Or if we might perhaps still call ourselves Christians in so 
far as the moral and spiritual values in question happened 
to, have come to us through Christian tradition, there 
would at any rate be no reason to desire that people who 
had got similar values through another tradition should 
become Christians. There could be no sense in missionary 
effort. 


II 
If on the other hand we accept the apostolic inter- 


pretation as the essence of the Christian Gospel, it becomes 
plain in what way Christian missionaries go to non- 
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Christian peoples in order to bring something those peoples 
have not got and in what way to go in order to gain from 
them new spiritual riches. 

With regard to the perception of spiritual values and 
the following of such values in practice, there is no absolute 
difference between the ideals and practice on the Christian 
and on the non-Christian side, but a difference of degree 
and relative purity. It is a question of more and less, 
higher and lower, completer and less complete, freer and 
less free from the admixture of false judgment. And 
since it largely depends upon special temperament or 
special circumstances which particular spiritual values 
each man, or each set of men, perceives in an eminent 
way, it may well be that the peculiar temperament of the 
people to whom the missionary comes, or their peculiar 
history, will have caused them to have a more vivid sense 
of some spiritual values than the missionary has got of 
those values by the temperament and history of his own 
race. We are told, for instance, that the Indian has 
generally speaking a greater appreciation for the virtues 
of long-suffering and meekness (which are named by the 
apostle among the fruits of the Christian spirit) than the 
ordinary Englishman. 

Again, a sense of the reality and nearness of a Divine 
Being has existed with great power in individuals and 
peoples outside the Christian, and even the Hebraic, sphere. 
In different ethnic literatures this sense has been revealed 
in impressive forms—passages in the Greek tragedians 
and Plato, the great hymn of Cleanthes, much in Indian 
religious lore. It is true that the conception of the Divine 
Being in these utterances does not altogether coincide 
with the Christian conception, but even so, a Christian 
must hold that here there was a true perception of God, 
seizing certain aspects of the great Reality ; and the aspects 
so perceived may in some cases be apprehended and de- 
scribed with a genius and power such as is able to enlarge 
and enrich the Christian’s thoughts of God. In regard to 
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the sense of God’s existence and nearness the difference 
between the Christian and the non-Christian is again one 
of degree and relative freedom from error, and here too 
the missionary may learn as well as teach. 

On the other hand, in so far as the Christian missionary 
has to tell of certain things done or destined to be done, 
the missionary gives and does not receive. In relation 
to concrete events you either know of them or you do not 
know of them; it is not a question of degrees but of 
knowledge or ignorance, of light or darkness. According to 
the Hebrew and the Christian view it is not only spiritual 
values, not only unchanging truths about the character 
of God and the nature of man, which are important, but 
concrete facts of a certain kind, mighty acts of God done 
at particular critical moments of the time-process, a 
particular Community which exists in space and time and 
has a definite history throughout the ages, a palpable 
being, whose real existence no one could discover by any 
mere sense of values, but only by actual experience that 
it was there. The measure of the importance which 
Christianity attaches to these things is the measure of 
the importance we must attach to Christian missions. 

Knowledge of these things the first missionaries could 
not find but must bring. What they could find in some 
cases was a kind of anticipation of them in imagina- 
tion, because there are in human nature certain spiritual 
cravings which were met by the Christian realities—in 
technical theological language, I believe, such a craving 
is called an ewigence. And an exigence, even if it does 
not come above the dim sub-conscious region, is apt to 
beget in the imagination an imperfect presentation of the 
thing towards which the exigence is directed. An analogy 
in the physical sphere may be seen in the dreams about 
children which are common with unmarried women in 
whom the maternal instinct is strong. One might say 
that in the same way Krishna is India’s dream of Christ 
—an image of the godhead incarnate, but with accessories 
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confused, absurd, and often degrading, such as belong to 
the world of dream. Just as the existence of the actual 
baby, as a fact in the real world, is the important thing 
to the mother, so we have in Christianity not so much 
the superiority of one idea to another idea, but the import- 
ance of concrete fact in the world of time and space as dis- 
tinct from desire and imagination and pure timeless idea. 

Of course, if the statements contained in the apos- 
tolic interpretation, if the Christian Church as a fact 
existing in time and space, are the essential basis of 
Christianity, we have to face the difficulties indicated at 
the outset. We are confronted with the question what 
ground there is for believing the apostolic interpretation 
to be true ; how do we know that it is not mythology ? 

This is a question which any Christian prepared to 
give a reason for his faith must squarely and candidly 
face. To answer it, however, is to raise the whole 
question of religious faith, its nature, its justification, 
its relation to logical reason. All that can be said here 
as to the vast and far-reaching questions whose fringe 
we have touched is that the present actual fact of the 
Christian Society is that with which we have to start. 
Apart from the existence of the Christian Church, here 
and now, we could not know Christ as a reality. The 
gospels have descriptive, rather than evidential, value. 
In the Christian Church we touch something which exists 
as a present fact, and which must have had a beginning. 
Without the gospels the existence of the Christ would 
have had to be postulated to account for the Church, but 
we should have had only the shadowiest idea what the 
Man was like in whom the Church had its origin. The 
gospels describe him. Without the Church, the gospel 
would show us the picture of a wonderful person, but the 
figure might have been only a beautiful idea floating in 
detachment from the world we know; the Church fastens 
the figure to actuality. The Church is in this sense the 
‘ pillar and ground of the truth.’ 
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The Christian Society of which this is true would 
not correspond precisely with the Church as an organized 
institution, or plurality of organized institutions. It is the 
* invisible’ Church of which we speak. The term has been 
misunderstood, since the ‘ invisible’ Church is visible enough 
in one sense. Its individual members are visible and their 
behaviour is visible. What is invisible is simply the 
limits, the contours of the community. A community it 
is, because all its members share one life and are united 
to the one Head, but from our earthly standpoint, whilst 
we can see the members individually we cannot see the 
spiritual strands and filaments which make them one Body. 
The organized institutions—Church of England, Church of 
Rome, Presbyterian Church, etc.—are protective frame- 
works by which the invisible Church maintains and pro- 
pagates its life; it could not do without them in this 
sphere of things; but there are many members of the 
organized institutions who do not in any real sense share 
the life which makes the invisible Church one, and there 
are members of the invisible Church who (probably to 
their spiritual loss) have not attached themselves to any 
visible Christian community. 

The life of the invisible community manifests itself in 
individual lives. This is the fact with which our faith 
starts, because it is a fact immediately present to us. 
It is both a question of facts present to sense—the 
behaviour of certain individuals—and of spiritual valua- 
tion ; we can perceive the quality of their behaviour only 
by our own sense of spiritual values. If anybody examines 
the origin of his own faith, it will probably always be the 
manifestation of a particular quality of life in individuals 
he has known. So far as I can see, the essential proof 
of the reality of Christianity is the fact that life of a 
particular quality is found only in combination with 
Christian faith or at any rate under the influence of 
Christian tradition. It is in certain Christians we know 
that we have seen life of the specific quality, they in 
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turn received that life by communication from other 
Christians and so backward to the days of the apostles. 
We have a society stretching from individual to individual 
through the ages. 

To prove that life of this specific quality is characteris- 
tically Christian is, of course, impossible ; it can only be 
directly perceived. Such perception is analogous to that 
of artistic value. We cannot prove beauty; we see it, 
or we do not see it; that is all. If any one affirmed 
that the Albert Memorial was more beautiful than Giotto’s 
Campanile at Florence, there would be no way of proving 
the contrary. All we could do is to ask a man who held 
such a view to look again, to go on looking at works of 
art, in the hope that by so doing he would come to see, 
as we believe, more truly. If any man finds within the 
sphere of the Christian tradition a quality of spiritual 
life which satisfies his moral sense as no other type of life 
does, he cannot make other people see it; he can only 
ask them to look. 

If these things are so, then it is true on the one hand 
that the proof of Christianity is based upon its producing 
a life of a specific quality, and on the other hand it is true 
that it produces this life just because the Christian message 
does not simply consist of ethical teaching but calls men 
to put themselves into contact with a living Personal Force 
at work in the world of space and time. 

Epwyn BEVAN 











POLITICAL REFORM AND HINDUISM 
By PROFESSOR A. G. HOGG 


THE Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, in discussing the potential capacity for politics 
of the rural population, quotes the following instructive 
paragraphs from what is described as ‘an official report.’ 
British rule, says the excerpt, gave the populace 


security from the violence of robbers and the exactions of landlords, regulated 
the amounts of revenue or rent that they had to pay, and assured to both 
proprietor and cultivator—in the latter case by the device of the occupancy 
right—a safe title in their lands. The change was so great that they sank 
into a condition of lethargic content ; even yet they have barely realized that 
Government has any other gifts to offer; as for the idea of self-government, 
it is simply a planet that has not yet risen above their horizon. 

But there are signs of awakening. They have already learnt an important 
lesson—that it is legitimate to bring their troubles to the notice of Govern- 
ment and that a good government will listen to them with sympathy. They 
are often contemptuously branded as the ‘ voiceless millions of India’ ; but the 
charge is untrue. They do not ask much, or often, but that is because they 
want so little. Nevertheless, if they are aggrieved, they do not hesitate to 
say so. They may not be vocal, but they are certainly not voiceless. 

Hitherto they have regarded the official as their representative in the 
councils of government ; and now we have to tear up that faith by the roots, 
to teach them that in future they must bring their troubles to the notice of 
an elected representative—further, that they have the power to compel his 
attention. We have to bring about the most radical revolution in the people’s 
traditional ideas of the relations between ruler and ruled, and it will be 
difficult, and even a dangerous business, for it is neither safe nor easy to 
meddle with traditional ideas in India. Unless the political changes now 
in contemplation are accompanied by an educational campaign directed to 
awaking in all classes alike, but especially in this particular class, a sense of 
citizenship, disaster will certainly result (p. 88). 


The ‘ radical revolution in the people’s traditional ideas 
of the relations between rulers and ruled,’ effectuation 
of which is here singled out as the essence of the task 
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imposed upon us by our duty of leading India toward the 
goal of responsible government, is a revolution the very 
considerable accomplishment of which in the West has 
had the help of Christianity. I do not mean to ascribe 
to Christianity as its own peculiar product the first 
emergence of the type of political consciousness of which 
responsible government, in our present sense of the term, 
is the modern expression. In one form it animated the 
pre-Christian Greek city-states, in another the rude peoples 
of the north, which contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of the type of civilization we call Christendom. And 
no decisive proof can be given that without the political 
contribution made by non-Christian Greece and the influx 
of the rude, free spirit of the north, the Christian religion 
would by itself have led to the evolution of responsible 
government. It is impossible, indeed, to read a passage 
like St Mark x. 42-44, with its condemnation of any 
authority not grounded in meekness and service, without 
feeling that it was by no mere accident of history that re- 
sponsible government has achieved its great development 
within Christendom. Yet to present a germ with a congenial 
soil is one thing: to produce the germ itself is a different 
matter; and this latter achievement was not, in actual his- 
torical fact, the work of Christianity. That religion began, 
on the contrary, by seeming to accord its sanction to what has 
with some plausibility been described as the typical oriental 
theory of sovereignty, the theocratic idea. In dealing 
with the trap laid for Him in the question about paying 
tribute, our Lord gave an answer which, unless read as a 
mere evasion, implies that Ceesar is to be regarded as God’s 
deputy or viceregent. Tribute to Cesar and tribute to 
God can be put side by side without offence only if the 
former is a special case of the latter. And the theocratic 
idea implicit in this answer appears with greater explicit- 
ness in the apostolic referenees to magistrates as ministers 
of God. Now, where the ground of civil obedience is 
reverence for officials as the agents of God’s government, 
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we have a form of political consciousness much more 
akin to the Indian people’s ‘ traditional ideas of the rela- 
tions between rulers and ruled’ than to the ideas about 
that relationship which are indispensable to responsible 
government. Christianity began by infusing its own 
wealth of spiritual motive into the former civic point of 
view; Christianity to-day breathes life into the latter 
civic point of view; and Christianity has bridged the gulf 
of time between a world civilization dominated by the 
former and the mighty commonwealths animated by the 
latter. Could that gulf have been bridged by any other 
religion? And can any other religion supply the cement 
needed to hold society together during the strain of a 
similar revolution in political ideas on Indian soil ? 

The quotation with whieh this article began predicts 
disaster unless constitutional reconstruction is accom- 
panied by an educational campaign. That is self-evident ; 
but it is also clear that the two must be simultaneous— 
that political reconstruction cannot wait for political 
education because it is itself a pre-requisite of the latter. 
The arguments of Mr Lionel Curtis have convinced the 
preseit writer of two things: first, that in government as 
much as in other spheres of education, responsibility cannot 
be provided without experience of responsibility, and 
second, that further progress along the lines of the Minto- 
Morley reforms, so far from providing the needed educa- 
tion in responsibility, would so foster the development of 
irresponsible criticism and political day-dreaming as to 
make disaster certain. I write, therefore, as one who, 
though full of misgiving as to the dangers which must 
attend upon any possible application of the principle of the 
proposed reforms, nevertheless regards a rejection of that 
principle as even more dangerous. But while thus person- 
ally friendly to the general principle of the reform scheme, I 
write this article not with any idea of advocating or even 
discussing that scheme but in order to raise a question 
already hinted at, the question of the extent to which the 

20 
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problem of Indian political reform may turn out to be 
one with the problem of evangelization. 

The question thus propounded is one which it is much 
easier to raise than to answer, but even to raise it is well 
worth while. For there is at the present day a marked 
tendency to lay at the door of racial characteristics blame 
which ought to be laid at the door of religion. Among 
nominal Christians the widespread decay of doctrinal 
conviction has been accompanied by that kind of easy 
tolerance towards other creeds which assumes either that 
all religions: are about equally good, or at least that each 
of them fits better than any other the particular people 
or race which professes it. Nevertheless the very same 
persons who are so willing to credit other races with being 
excellently supplied in the matter of religion are often 
only too ready to assert that their character development 
is on the whole inferior to that of European peoples. But 
: nti-theological bias hinders these observers from seeing 
that the deepest cause of this inferiority, in so far as it is 
real, is religious. They will have it that it is racial; and 
so in our time a racial intolerance is taking the place of 
the religious intolerance of a more dogmatic age. It is.a 
change that makes for pessimism. If it is by racial char- 
acteristics that India is unfitted for responsible govern- 
ment, ‘then the disqualification is permanent. On the cther 
hand, there is hope if the difficulties of the situation have 
in some degree a religious root; for the religion of India 
can be, and is slowly being, altered. 

We shall be told, doubtless, that race must be a more 
ultimate factor than religion because the nature of the latter 
is largely determined by the former. Have not students of 
Indian religion been driven to seek in racial characteristics 
the explanation of ‘the peculiar blend of speculative 
idealism and. fatalistic pessimism which is so distinctive 
of Indian religious thought ?. This appears to me, how- 
ever, to) be a superficial view. The metaphysical idealism 
which is the core of Vedantic thought may rightly 
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be regarded as the contribution which the Aryan 
spirit has made to Hinduism. But we must seek’ else- 
where for the causes which have prevented this meta- 
physical optimism from finding any other way of main- 
taining itself than through a pessimistic view of this actual 
sublunary world. I believe that these causes were largely 
social and political. And if social and political conditions 
were factors in producing the unpractical other-worldliness 
of Hinduism, it may be that political reform will prove 
to be a not unimportant. influence to-day in helping to 
alter the religious faith of India. 

What are the features of Hinduism which lend support 
to the suggestion that in India political and religious reform 
constitute very much a single problem? The question 
is complicated by the old difficulty that Hinduism is so 
much more of a social system than a creed. The feature 
which first leaps to the eye is caste; and, as we shall see, 
caste is indeed one of the religious obstacles to the evolu- 
tion of responsible government. But if for the moment 
we consider caste simply as a system of social cleavage, 
and neglect the doctrine of karma which is its religious 
basis, it does not seem inconceivable that the obstacle 
to responsible government presented by the caste cleavages 
might: in time’ disappear’ without a religious revolution. 
For caste has proved itself to be an institution which can 
bend without breaking. Under modern influences it is 
becoming possible, without disloyalty to caste, to act in 
ways which formerly would have involved breach of caste. 
And this capacity of the caste idea to survive changes in 
the content of the caste prohibitions suggests the interest- 
ing question whether Hindus might not conceivably learn 
to believe in that political equality of all citizens which 
responsible government presupposes, -without sufrendering 
in other respects the dogma of human inequality that is the 
essence of caste. In Britain sincere admission of political 
equality is by no means’ incompatible with most undemo- 
cratic social distinctions. Is'‘something similar in the 
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way of inconsistent compromise out of the question in 
India ? 3 

If caste, in some modified but not un-Hindu form, is 
thus not demonstrably imcompatible with the existence 
of responsible government, is there any other feature of 
Hinduism which might warrant the suspicion that the 
political system known as responsible government and a 
Hindu type of religious faith could not possibly flourish 
side by side? To answer this question in the affirmative 
would be extremely hazardous. Hinduism has exhibited 
a genius for adapting itself to changing conditions and 
for hallowing with its religious sanction intruded elements 
which at first sight might seem subversive of its very nature. 
But it has been no part of the intention of this article to 
suggest that between the existence of Hinduism and the 
existence of responsible government there is any intrinsic 
incompatibility. If responsible government, together with 
the kind of civic spirit essential to its success, could be 
suddenly brought into ‘full-fledged life as by some wave of a 
magician’s wand, I have little doubt that Hinduism might 
find a way of adapting itself 'o the change and of lending to 
it the support of its great conservative influence. But just 
here comes in the point which I wish to urge. Hinduism 
has immense potentialities as a conservative factor. It 
can maintain and consolidate social gains made by other 
means. But it appears to have little capacity for itself 
providing the motive power needed for constructive social 
effort. Hence, where the question is not of the existence 
but of the inauguration of responsible government, it is 
natural to fear that Hinduism, so far from knowing how 
to provide a religious sanction to inspire and control the 
efforts of political reformers, will act on the whole as a 
dead weight requiring to be overcome. 

To show that this is no unreasonable fear it will be 
enough to touch on two features of Hinduism. One of 
these is caste, regarded now not simply as a system of 
social cleavages but as a religious institution. As a religious 
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institution it is rooted in the idea that inequality of social 
status is not an injustice but is the just recompense of 
deeds done in previous incarnations. Now if we are 
to make responsible government a reality and not a sham 
in a land where the higher castes have so long lorded it 
over the lower castes and the out-castes, part of our pro- 
cedure must almost certainly consist in encouraging the 
latter to insist upon what we of the West instinctively 
regard as their human rights. But to provoke among the 
masses a demand for the practical recognition of hitherto 
ignored rights is always a very dangerous matter. It is 
so much easier to start the movement than to restrain its 
methods and to keep its aims just. This is the case even 
where the awakened masses are animated by a strong 
sense that in claiming these rights they are asking only for 
what God intended them to enjoy, and that therefore their 
cause has the sanction of Heaven so long as it is fairly and 
reasonably prosecuted. How much more dangerous, then, 
must it be to inaugurate such a crusade for the recognition 
of hitherto ignored rights where the religious sanction is 
absent ! And logically it would seem that this religious 
sanction must be absent. For the doctrine of karma 
teaches that so far from it being the intention of Heaven 
that all men should have equal rights, every man ought to 
regard it as a religious duty to accept the status in which he 
was born and to submit unrepiningly to the deprivations 
in which it may involve him. So long as this conception 
of karma retains its hold, can the masses actively press 
a claim for new rights without being troubled by a religious 
bad conscience ? And if, even to enter upon a crusade, a 
man must defy his conscience, is he likely to be restrained 
by it in the methods which he adopts for its prosecution ? 
Experience makes one put but little faith in a priori 
reasoning where Hinduism is concerned. In spite of ap- 
parent logic, therefore, it may be that belief in karma will 
not afflict the masses with any positive consciousness of im- 
piety in pressing for a recognition of new rights. But at least 
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it seems as if there must bean absence of any sobering and 
controlling sense of a religious sanction for such a movement, 
and this lack is itself avery serious matter. It constitutes 
so real a danger that one may well wonder whether wisdom 
does not require that development towards free institutions 
should be pushed as little as possible by stimulating a 
demand from below, and as much as possible by evoking 
among the privileged the will-to labour for the uplift of the 
masses and for a reconstruction of society. Here again, 
however, one comes up against another feature of Hinduism. 

There is abundant. kindliness of heart in India. Hindus 
are ready to do much to help the less fortunate members 
of their family connexion or their caste, and to show 
‘charity ° to the begging fraternity of their neighbourhood. 
But on the other hand constructive philanthropy is in 
India an exotic plant. Reflective Hinduism, with its 
doctrine of the one universal ‘self and the consequent 
unimportance and metaphysical unreality of all differences, 
accords a religious sanction to every ‘kindly impulse that 
arises. Why should I not give, the believer in the one 
dtman may say to himself, since in giving to another I am 
really giving to myself? Thus, where generous impulse 
exists, Hinduism encourages it ; and the religious idea of 
storing up merit supplements this real generosity with a 
more interested kind of ‘ charity.” But on the other hand 
the ideas that inequalities of status and fortune are the 
deserved and divinely ordered recompense of conduct in 
previous incarnations, and that all worldly affairs, since 
they belong to the realm of metaphysical unreality, are 
really unimportant and unworthy of the close attention of 
the religious man, tend to hinder natural kindliness from 
developing into an earnest endeavour to search out and 
remove the hidden roots of social evils, and so militate 
against the rise of a non-impulsive and constructive philan- 
thropy.. No one can desire to ignore or decry the missions 
for the uplift of the depressed classes and other efforts of 
systemati¢ philanthropy which Hindus have promoted in 
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recent: years. ' But it is impossible to regard them as 
native to Hinduism. They are copies of the example set 
by the activities of Christian missions; and although 
they have behind them the moral force of kindly feeling, it 
is difficult to discern in them a distinctively religious motive, 
unless the desire to lessen the success of Christian propaganda 
among the depressed is to be dignified with that name. 

The moral of all this is that if our fear of the risks in- 
volved in provoking among the unprivileged a demand for 
rights unsanctioned by their religion leads us to hope that 
the evolution of responsible government as a working 
institution may be brought about mainly by systematic 
effort on the part of the immemorially privileged to uplift 
their brethren, it is not to Hinduism that we can look 
to inspire and control this effort. We must expect it, if 
at all, mainly among the sections of society that have been 
deeply stirred by western, and directly or indirectly 
Christian, influences. The problem of political recon- 
struction is thus closely bound up with the problem of the 
Christianization of India—of its permeation by Christian 
thought and motive. ‘The kings of the Gentiles,’ said our 
Lord, ‘have lordship over them; and they that have 
authority over them are called benefactors. But ye shall 
not be so: but he that is the greater among you, let him 
become as the younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve’ (S. Luke xxii. 25, 26). In responsible government 
as it is practised in the West, at least part of this ideal of 
Christ’s is realized. ‘ He that is greater ’—the Minister of 
State—is expected to serve the rank and file of citizens ; 
he is greater in order that he may serve; and in spite 
of, or because of, being regarded as a public servant, he is 
clothed with an authority which is actually obeyed. This 
combination of a deep respect for an authority that is 
grounded in service with a self-respecting independence 
over against the pretensions of mere birth or class is vital 
to the stability of responsible government. Hinduism 
teaches that tenure of authority and all other privilege 
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ward of an unremembered past. Christ teaches 
that authority is permissible only as a means to service, 
and is real in and through service. Is it not self-evident, 
then, that the enterprise of developing responsible govern- 
ment in India is vitally involved with the enterprise of 
Christian missions ? 

I use this phrase advisedly. The relationship between 
the two undertakings is not one of precedence. I am so far 
from suggesting that India must become predominantly 
Christian before she can practise responsible government 
successfully, that I regard the latter goal as likely to be 
reached before the former. What seems evident is that the 
religious development must assist and be assisted by the 
political. And since stress has been laid in the foregoing 
pages on ways in which political reform is conditioned by 
religious belief, I will conclude this article by instancing a 
possible converse form of the relationship. 

Philosophical Hinduism has a most seductive fascination 
for the world-weary soul. To a spirit depressed by the 
apparent perversity of all things earthly it offers the con- 
solation of contemplating and aspiring to union with an 
Absolute which, in its own immanent perfection, ‘ cares for 
none of these things.’ Make a man world-weary, and you 
predispose him to find in Hindu philosophy a welcome 
gospel. On the other hand, fire him with the enthusiasm 
of a noble mission and the satisfaction of a career which 
calls forth his highest powers, and you will evoke in him 
@ spirit which surely must hunger, unconsciously or con- 
sciously, for a more positive religious faith. As has been 
already hinted, I am disposed to believe that it was the 
cramping of individuality by the social and political con- 
ditions of the post-Vedic age, and by the incubus of the 
karma-transmigration concept, that determined the direction 
in which Upanishadic religious speculation worked itself 
out. And if so, any continuance of such cramping must 
help to maintain the hold of that system of beliefs upon the 
Indian mind. Those who have been engaged in the work 
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of missionary colleges in India must have been struck by 
the tendency of young men who, in their student days, 
had come very near to the Kingdom to revert with years 
to a more Hindu type of faith. And it is my belief that 
the cause is partly this: that under the influences of Chris- 
tian education they had been inspired with very Christian 
dreams of a life of free and noble service, but finding no 
career open to them of the kind for which they had hoped, 
they have gradually acquired that mood of disillusionment 
and world-weariness to which philosophical Hinduism 
specially appeals. If this be at all a true diagnosis of the 
case, may not the gradual introduction of the institutions 
of responsible government, with the careers of public 
usefulness which that should throw open, prove to be just 
the supplement which missionary education requires for 
its abiding and widespread fruitfulness ? In the missionary 
colleges we have real success in awaking in the young an 
aspiration to imitate Him who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. Political reconstruction should 
provide a much wider field for the practical exercise of 
that aspiration. And it is in the effort to imitate the spirit 
of Christ in their lives’ activities that men most surely 
learn first to trust and then to worship Him. 
A; G. Hoge 








THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN 
CONGO 


By ALFRED STONELAKE 


THE Societies aT Work. The commencement of mis- 
sionary ‘work in Congo coincided with the discovery by 
Stanley of the course of the river. It is a significant 
example of God’s over-ruling providence that the Baptist 
Missionary Society in September 1877 publicly accepted 
the challenge of Mr Robert Arthington to begin work in 
Congo, only three weeks before the proclamation of Stanley’s 
discovery did so much to prepare the way for its accom- 
plishment. That discovery also provided the opportunity 
and inspiration for forming the Livingstone Inland Mission, 
which thereby shared the honour of being the pioneer of 
missionary work in Congo. After six years, however, it 
was handed over to what is now known as the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society (A.B.F.M.S.), the 
Swedish members of the Livingstone Inland Mission form- 
ing themselves into the Swedish Mission. 

A mere glance at the accompanying maps (pp. 322-823) 
will suffice to show that the district between the mouth of 
the river is, from the missionary point of view, fully occupied 
if not actually congested. It was only natural that the early 
arrivals should select the nearest convenient sites for their 
work. Difficulties of travel and transport in the hilly 
Lower Congo, economy of freightage and of time occupied 
in reaching the destinations, coupled with the unfriendly 
attitude of the natives, would account for their choice. 
It is hardly surprising, then, that four societies settled in 
that district, the Christian and Missionary Alliance of 
America (C. and M.A.) and the Swedish Mission on the north 
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bank, the American and English Baptists on the south 
bank of the river. 

The ‘scramble for Africa’ by the Shawn Powers 
which soon afterwards took place roused the Christian 
Church’ to the necessity of preaching the Gospel in the 
interior. The ‘English Baptists had from the beginning 
sought to establish a chain of stations across the continent 
as far as Uganda, and the American Baptists also went 
forward along the main river. The Regions Beyond 
Missionary Union, under the name of the Congo Balolo 
Mission, made itself responsible for the basin of the river 
Lulongo and its tributaries and has done splendid work ; 
the American Presbyterians and a society of English 
Brethren known as the Westcott Brothers Mission settled 
down to work in the Kasai district. Then followed a pause 
of seven years before the Disciples of America (Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society) came to begin work in the 
equator district. 

Thirteen more years passed before any other mission 
appeared on the scene, and then, at the beginning of this 
present decade, there began a really wonderful expansion 
of missionary effort, all the more remarkable. from the 
fact that most of the progress took place during the period 
of the war. In 1911 there were only forty-eight mission 
stations in Congo, but by the end of 1917 seven additional 
societies had entered the country, three other societies 
were arranging to do so, and thirty-three new stations 
had been opened. The heralds of the Cross went in all 
directions. Dr Lambuth brought a party of Episcopal 
Methodists from the Southern States of America to the 
Kasai, where the Mennonites (Congo Inland Mission) had 
recently preceded them. One cannot help here expressing 
keen sympathy for the Belgian Protestants who were only 
prevented by the war from carrying out their intention of 
occupying territory in this region. 

All these societies enter by the mouth of the river, but 
of late years others have been coming from every direc- 
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tion, making co-operation more difficult. Several members 
of Arnot’s Mission trekked across country through Angola 
into Katanga where one of their colleagues, Mr Dan Craw- 
ford, had long been labouring. The Episcopal Methodists 
of the Northern States of America overflowed their borders 
in Rhodesia and came into this region. During the past 
two years a Pentecostal Mission has also opened a station 
here. The Africa Inland Mission, having separate com- 
mittees in America and the British Isles but working as one 
mission, found itself cramped in British East Africa. In 
pursuance of its policy not to build on the foundations 
of others, it crossed Lake Albert and is establishing stations 
in two directions, one lying between Mahagi and Stanley- 
ville being worked by Americans, whilst the other section 
worked by British missionaries is stretching out towards 
Lake Chad. Mr C. T. Studd, impressed by the burning 
words of Dr Karl Kumm on the subject of the Mohammedan 
menace, came up the Nile with Mr Alfred Barclay Buxton 
and founded the Heart of Africa Mission just south of the 
Africa Inland Mission; by the end of 1918 there were 
seven stations. The Rev. W. Haas, formerly of the Africa 
Inland Mission, started the Memorial Baptist Mission 
working on the borders of the French and Belgian Congo, 
but in the latter territory this is in association with the 
Heart of Africa Mission. Last year some members of the 
Brethren persuasion from America began what is known as 
the Ubangi-Shari Mission. 

In all, there are fifteen Protestant societies working 
in Congo, occupying seventy-eight stations, with a staff 
of more than four hundred missionaries. Five of these 
societies are British, one is Swedish, and the others are 
American, many of them being of high standing in the 
councils of missions. They represent almost every shade 
of Protestant faith and practice, and the workers in con- 
nexion with them come from all parts of the Christian 
world. It is therefore no mere figure of speech to say that, 
with the exception of the Anglican communion, almost 
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the whole Christian world is represented in the evangeliza- 
tion of Congo. 

STANDARD OF Mission Practice. Although various 
stages of development and progress naturally mark these 
missions, they have in many respects a common policy. 
They are distinctly evangelical, preaching ‘ Christ and Him 
crucified ’ in the language of the people or in one of the 
lingua franca considered effective for the purpose. All 
the missions demand public confession of sin, repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Candi- 
dates for membership are expected to attend an inquirers’ 
class, generally for not less than twelve months, and to give 
sufficient evidence of change of heart, earnestness of pur- 
pose and adequate knowledge. In the churches there is a 
self-imposed law which is almost universal that all members 
should be total abstainers, and that the male members must 
be monogamists. - Moreover it is expected that the native 
Church shall fully support the teachers and evangelists, 
only the upkeep of the central stations in the mission and 
the missionaries being chargeable to foreign funds. 

In a number of cases it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to secure sufficient teachers of the best kind under the 
inadequate inducements offered, and an application has 
been made to some of the home boards for financial assist- 
ance on a declining scale in regard to the educational work 
done in the villages. This does not mean that the principle 
of self-support is being discredited, but that there are wide- 
open doors which may not be permanent, such willing- 
ness to receive the gospel message, and such requests for 
teachers beyond the power of the native Church to meet 
financially, that present help would mean future advantage 
and economy. A careful record is kept of all native funds 
and a minimum contribution is fixed, which is less in the case 
of the women, every effort being made to secure the fulfil- 
ment of financial obligations. The tithe system has been 
tried in some of the missions, but this is found difficult 
of operation in a land where the coinage system of European 
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countries has only partially replaced the native’ practice of 
exchange in which the actual profit becomes difficult ‘of 
assessment. The American Presbyterians overcome: this 
difficulty by an arrangement whereby the produce tithed is 
set apart by the owner as soon as obtained, gathered by the 
church officers and sold by them at the public market, the 
proceeds being put in the church treasury. 

Great importance is attached to reading. Where a 
school exists in the neighbourhood, any candidate not 
incapable of learning is expected to attend and acquire a 
certain amount of proficiency, in order that the ability to 
read God’s Word may be secured as far as possible. 

It will thus be seen that the standard of church mem- 
bership is high. There have been cases where a lower 
standard and looser practice have been tolerated, but the 
inevitable result has sooner or later been disappointment 
and a necessity for reconstruction. It may be said that 
those churches have been most successful which have been 
able to keep strict watch over their inquirers and to develop 
corporate responsibility in their members and - officers. 
It isa matter of heartfelt thanksgiving that at the close of 
1917 there were 85,000 church members, and 25,000 in- 
quirers' seeking membership. A wonderful change has 
come over the conditions of things in Congo for this to 
have been possible, and mighty forces are now at work for 
the evangelization of that dark land. 

Epucation. Education must necessarily have a pro- 
minent place in any mission work among backward races. 
Whenever a native preacher goes into a village to settle 
he conducts an elementary school, in which reading, sing- 
ing, memorizing and‘often writing play an important part. 
At the station school there is also taught dictation, composi- 
tion and simple arithmetic, and in a number of cases ele- 
mentary French, though it is uncertain to what extent 
the latter obtains. | A further: stage is reached by most 
missions in the effort to equip native teachers for their 
work. Special gatherings are arranged as ‘may be most 
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convenient for this purpose, and there is a growing con- 
viction that every society should establish: its training 
school in each of the language areas. The most con- 
spicuous example is at Yakusu (B.M.S.) where in 1917 
each of the 280 teachers spent from six to eight weeks 
in one of the five classes. At the close of each class an 
examination was, held, which determined for each man the 
class he would be permitted to attend the following year. 

When a society is in a district having one predominant 
language this scheme is amplified.. The American Presby- 
terians have a training school for 150 teachers who promise 
to remain for a three years’ course.. For the first two 
years the teachers are engaged half-time on agricultural 
work, but the third year the whole time is devoted to 
study. The Foreign Christian Missionary Society, which 
has recently changed its name to Disciples of Christ Congo 
Mission, has made great strides in its training school work, 
and the Swedish Mission is likewise credited with being 
thorough and well advanced in its educational work. 

The only inter-mission training school is that at Kim- 
pese on the Lower Congo, where the American and British 
Baptists have united. A report of the work of the students 
from 1908 to 1918, with an investigation into the subse- 
quent ‘history’ of these students, was gecently published. 
As compared with such institutions in other mission fields 
the results were considered very encouraging, but the 
number of students taking advantage of the institution 
was not as great as could be wished, nor as many as could 
be accommodated. » Perhaps the reason is that those who 
have finished their course do not receive salaries com- 
mensurate with the higher efficiency attained at Kimpese. 

Missionary educational: work is indispensable and im- 
perative if the native churches are to grow and develop. 
The government of French Congo has had schools estab- 
lished at all its more important postes, and insists that all 
mission school work must be conducted: in French, though 
the native. vernacular may be used.at the services for 
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divine worship. In the Belgian Congo no such 
restriction obtains, and only in the largest of its centres 
have schools been started by the government. There 
are rumours current, however, that the Belgian govern- 
ment will shortly work out a scheme of native education. 
It is earnestly hoped that this will in no way militate 
against the gratuitous efforts of the various missions. 
An inter-mission committee was formed in 1918, in order to 
co-ordinate the curricula of the various schools and to work 
out the best possible programme of education, and to place 
its experience at the disposal of the government. 

InpusTEIaL Mission Worx. The primitive stage of 
the African in social evolution, and the value of industrial 
training as a character building force, combine to emphasize 
its importance. There is hardly a society of long experi- 
ence in Congo which has not found it essential. The 
Swedish Mission is the only society known to the writer 
which makes this branch of work a part of the ordinary 
school curriculum. Some of the newer societies have 
not yet been able to do anything along these lines but are 
in favour of it. The Congo section of the Africa Inland 
Mission has done no industrial training as far as we know, 
but at Kijabi in British East Africa it is being carried 
om by them extensively. The Heart of Africa Mission 
has recently appealed for the necessary equipment to 
develop this important branch of work. 

The effect of such training is seen in the better built 
houses in the vicinity of mission stations and in the simple 
furniture of which the homes can now boast, in addition 
to the effect upon the character of those thustrained. More, 
these mission-trained lads are now being engaged as engineers, 
carpenters, brickmakers and bricklayers. Lord Leverhulme 
tells of typists and an analytical chemist in the service of 
the Huileries du Congo Belge who are the fruits of mission 
training, and goes on to say, ‘My own estimate of the value 
of Christian missions may be gathered from the fact that we 
are anxious to engage as many lads trained by missionaries 
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as we can possibly secure.’ In many of the best homes in 
Congo may be seen samples of cane lounges, tables, chairs 
and racks, made at the Bolobo Mission (B.M.S.). 

Undoubtedly the best developed mission industrial work 
is to be seen at Luebo (American Presbyterian), where the 
mission undertakes to provide the material and erect 
permanent buildings. The station is well equipped with 
modern plant and the training given is worthy of high 
praise. Attention is given to printing, skin tanning and 
shoemaking, and so much importance is attached to agri- 
culture that the church refuses to receive a man who has 
not a garden of his own, on the ground that ‘If any man 
provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an in- 
fidel’ (1 Tim. v. 8). Whatever may be thought of such 
an attitude, their development of agricultural resources 
received recently a splendid justification. In February 
1918, a conference of the Protestant missionary societies 
was held there; indeed, it was the only possible place. 
Whilst the other missions were anxious as to food supplies 
owing to the war embargo on the export of European foods, 
Luebo was enabled to offer hospitality to seventy-three 
missionaries for eleven days, to send the three mission 
steamers away from the conference with a liberal supply of 
food, and to continue its own society committee meetings, 
because the food was largely grown or manufactured on 
the mission. The lesson will not soon be lost on those who 
were privileged to be present. It is safe to say that nearly 
all our missions have failed to recognize sufficiently the 
value of agriculture. In this respect they are altogether 
outdistanced by the Roman Catholic missions, to the un- 
mistakable advantage of the latter in the eyes of the 
government.. Each society, or group of societies where 
they work in one district, should have a central school 
where this industry could be taught, as it would be a very 
practical way of helping to foster the principle of self- 
support for the work of the Church. 

21 
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Unoccurrep Territory. The maps which accompany _ 
this article have been prepared to show how much is being 
attempted by Protestant missions towards the evangeliza- 
tion of Congoland, and to show the portion of the country 
which remained unoccupied at the close of 1917. The 
map on this page simply records the Protestant mission 
stations occupied by white missionaries, and the river a 
systems which are often natural boundaries of mission 
spheres, and takes no account of government and trading 
centres or of Roman Catholic missions. The opposite map < 
indicates the territory within which the various societies 
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consider themselves responsible for spreading the Gospel. 
Unfortunately the map does not clearly indicate the boun- 
dary between the French and Belgian Congo in the north, 
which should follow the line of the Ubangi river, and it is 
possible that the disposal of the German Colonies may make 
an alteration in the eastern frontier. It might be of in- 
terest here to note that the original Kongo was practically 
the area now worked by the four societies near the mouth 
of the river, but the name now denotes the land governed 
by the French, Belgian and Portuguese authorities in 
the Congo basin, and represents a territory larger than 
Europe. 

Although other societies have got a footing in French 
Congo, comparatively little is being done there except by 
the Swedish Mission. Information concerning the possi- 
bilities of work in that colony is very meagre, and there is 
great need of more definite information. 

Progress has been rapid in the adjoining territory 
of Belgian Congo since Professor J. du Plessis was able to 
write, ‘In 1914 I journeyed for five months from the 
Benue to the Welle without seeing a single Protestant 
missionary.’ But there is still a region between the present 
confines of the Baptist and the Heart of Africa Mission yet 
to be occupied. On the eastern side, the territory lying 
between the main river and Lake Tanganyika presents 
another immense field. From Ponthierville to beyond 
Stanleyyille are the Bakumus, with a population of a quarter 
of a million. The English Baptists contemplate placing 
another station in that district, but this is only a section of 
the land available. The Rev. W. Millman wrote, ‘ Along 
the route of the proposed Northern Lakes Railway the 
Roman Catholics have directed their energies for some years 
past, and have practically closed the road,’ so that new 
workers would find the sphere rather difficult. There is 
another unoccupied region on the upper reaches of the 
Kasai river, extending towards the Portuguese frontier 
and even towards the British frontier on the south, and 
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still another district between Stanley Pool and the Kasai 
practically untouched. 

A most praiseworthy investigation was made by the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, prior to its fusion 
into the Disciples of Christ Congo Mission, as to the un- 
occupied territory of its district. A survey was made by 
five missionaries in the Ubangi district, covering a period 
of three and a half months, with an additional fortnight 
for working its data into a report. Soon afterwards 
a second party spent four months in an opposite direction 
making an earnest study of the whole unoccupied part of 
their district. The effect of all this upon the home board 
was to secure a ten years’ programme, during which 
their whole field should be adequately manned, and a 
promise of forty-five new workers within the next five 
years. 

Surely the situation in Congo to-day demands the 
faithful recognition of responsibility from every society 
working therein. Ponder over what some of the mis- 
sionaries working there have been saying of late: ‘I have 
tramped for seventy days between the Kwilu and Bakali, 
a distance of seven or eight hundred miles, and did not see a 
single Protestant teacher or Christian.’ ‘* The Banda tribes 
number about two and a half millions, with only one bap- 
tized man among them.’ ‘In the Bangandu country there 
are 80,000 to 100,000 people without a single witness for 
our Lord and Master.’ ‘ It is estimated that there are 100 
tribes with a total population of 13,000,000 to 20,000,000 
yet unreached.’ ‘ But while we are able to ascertain the 
names of the tribes which have not had an opportunity 
of receiving the Gospel, we do not know to what extent 
the tribes among which Christian work is being done are 
touched.’ Is there not in all this an insistent call for a 
scientific survey of the field such as is being carfied out in 
India, and an irresistible plea for advance ? This is not 
a matter which the missionaries on the field can carry out 
at their own charges, or on their own responsibility. It is 
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therefore a matter to which the leaders at home must see. 
May they be willing in the day of God’s power ! 

Conco CONFERENCES AND CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 
Congo was the first of the great fields to recognize the value 
of co-operation, its first conference having been held at 
Stanley Pool in 1902. The conferences have been occasions 
of spiritual uplift, but have also been intensely practical 
in dealing with every phase of work done by the missions. 
Cognizance has always been taken of current events; and 
the protests raised in the days of Congo atrocities had a 
marked effect. And when a brighter day dawned for 
Congo, the conference was equally anxious to assist in every 
good work. for the benefit of the country, and it is on record 
concerning the 1911 conference that ‘the government had 
accepted all, or nearly all, the suggestions made.’ 

All Protestant missionaries are entitled to attend the 
Congo conferences, and any action is distinctly understood to 
be the expression of individuals gathered in conference, and 
not as committing the societies to which they belong. In 
1911 a local Continuation Committee was formed, in order that 
Congo might be linked up with the World Missionary Confer- 
ence, Edinburgh, 1910. Any action taken by this committee 
has to be submitted to the General Conference for approval. 
Even as at present constituted, the position of this Con- 
tinuation Committee might be greatly strengthened if 
the members were all elected by the popular vote of the 
various field committees, and if the home boards could. see 
their way to give it their blessing, and to urge their 
representatives to support it actively and loyally as a 
potential factor of the highest importance. 

The conference has its own periodical, The Congo Mission 
News, which is highly valued by the missionaries as a 
medium of fraternity and help in mutual service. It has 
formed an education committee as already mentioned, 
studied the country with a view to its complete occupation, 
given advice as to suitable localities for a new mission, 
expressed itself on matters of civil law and social uplift ; 
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and as a means of securing a consensus of opinion on the 
ordinary problems of missionary work, and of obtaining 
the benefit of the experience, counsel and help of the 
missionaries of long standing, it is invaluable. 

PrRoBLEMs. The problems just referred to are so many 
and so great that it seems rather like unwisdom to deal 
with them at the close of an article of this length. Never- 
theless, it is necessary to state some of them in order that 
the gravity of the situation may be apparent, and the need 
of immediate action emphasized. 

(1) There is the problem of the declining population, 
which resolves itself into’ a plea for medical missions. 
Let Bishop Lambuth, who has had long experience as a 
medical missionary in China, state the case. ‘I make 
the assertion without hesitation or fear of challenge, that 
medical missions are more imperatively needed in Africa 
than in any other field. . . . The need for the Christian 
physician in Africa is due to the ignorance of the natives ; 
to the disregard of the simplest laws of health; to climatic 
conditions with their attendant fevers; to the exposure 
of naked bodies to the bites of insects ; to food improperly 
prepared and often bolted down without mastication after 
long marches . . . the invasion of parasites of every kind; 
injury from the attacks of wild animals and the cupidity 
of the witch doctor. These and more make Africa, if 
not the greatest, certainly the neediest field for -medical 
missions in all the world.’ Yet there are only eleven 
medical missionaries in the whole of Congo, and some of 
these have been engaged in war work in Europe. 

(2) The language problem is a growing one, and must 
sooner or later be faced unitedly. Let us hope it will not 
then be too late for us to exercise any influence. Our aim 
has always been to give the people the Scriptures in the 
speech in which they were born. It stands to reason 
that government officials and traders cannot use these 
languages, their movements being so uncertain and their 
time in the country generally so short. It is equally 
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certain that the government cannot go on for ever without 
a recognized official language. Which shall it be? The 
writer has a conviction that had the language experts 
amongst us tackled the problem with the spirit of the late 
Rev. W. H. Stapleton in his attempt to regularize the 
lingua franca, Lingala, instead of devoting their time 
to additional local languages, they might have done 
great things for Congo. The Catholic party, in addition 
to possessing French as their mother tongue, have also 
made use of this lingua franca, and, in view of the growth of 
the trading centres and the intermingling of the people, 
the advantage will be increasingly with them. 

(8) As a natural sequence comes the city problem, In 
their modest little villages our teachers exercise a really 
powerful ministry, and the results of their labours consti- 
tute one of the most encouraging chapters of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. But there is a tendency, by missionary 
and native teacher alike, to fight shy of the large riverine 
settlements filled with natives from all parts, coast men, 
white traders and imported wickedness. It is a dis- 
couraging fact that our Protestant missions have never 
more than touched the great centres of Congo. As this is 
being written the Baptist Missionary Society is arranging 
to send a deputation to Congo, and this is one of the most 
pressing problems it will be called upon to face. There 
are five other societies which have each a similar problem 
in the large centres where they work. Will they not also 
take heed to the seriousness of the situation confronting 
them, and attempt something really adequate to the needs 
of these centres, for the sake of our Lord who had com- 
passion on the multitudes ? If not, the neglect may prove 
their undoing, for it is not in the small villages but at the 
strategic points of greatest importance that the battles 
are ultimately won. Let anyone make inquiries as to the 
number of Christians at these centres, and it will make 
him think. 

(4) From this stage it is but a step to the government 
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problem. With great thankfulness we testify that there 
has been of recent years a very gratifying movement 
on the part of the government and of the missionaries 
in the direction of a better understanding, finer apprecia- 
tion and increasing sympathy. Nevertheless it must be 
said that more than one society has of late felt compelled to 
protest against certain actions of the authorities, in which 
Roman Catholie partisanship has been unfairly manifest to 
the detriment of Protestant mission work. Just to take 
one instance: Why should the government authorities 
attempt’ to break up the town of Luebo, where there is the 
largest Protestant mission station in Congo, on the pretext 
that the people are vagabonds, and then leave Lusambo, 
which is similar, larger, but Roman Catholic, alone ? 
Indeed, why should commerce be allowed to attract natives 
from all parts of the Congo, and religion not be able to keep 
them, even when they come from the district of the same 
Commissaire ? 

Again, on what grounds can Belgium, after herself 
making such a great fight for independence in the present 
war, deprive Congo natives of the right to select their own 
religion and their own religious teachers in Concessionaire 
territories? This is an interference with the inalienable 
responsibility of the human soul, and is calculated to pro- 
duce want of confidence and trouble, and ought to be 
revoked. 

(5) In conclusion, we would refer to the religious prob- 
lem. There is the Mohammedan menace, which though 
practically unfelt as yet in Congo is, on the testimony 
of leaders in adjacent territory, surely drawing near. We 
have already seen that almost the whole outer portion 
of our field is still untouched by Protestant effort. Dr 
Karl Kumm and others have declared that in the centre of 
Africa Mohammedanism is gaining ten converts for every 
single convert won to Christianity. Knowing how difficult 
it is to win those who have once embraced Mohammedan- 
ism, and how richly the work has been blessed in Congo 
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where there has been no such dead-weight acting against 
us, is there not here a challenge and a clarion call to the 
Christian Church to possess the land completely for our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ, before the menace is actually 
in our midst ? 

And if there is one influence that is more to be dreaded 
than any other, it is—to quote from the Findings of the New 
York Conference on the Missionary Occupation of Africa, 
November 1917—‘ the sudden impinging upon the native 
in many parts of a European civilization, before whose 
moral temptations and economic pressure he must go down 
to racial ruin unless that civilization be interpreted to him 
in terms of its highest sanctions, which are found only in 
the religion of Jesus Christ.’ 

Put into a sentence or two, the present missionary 
situation in Congo is this: Wonderful progress has been 
made for which all must be devoutly thankful. On the 
other hand, the ever-changing conditions of life in Congo 
demand a much more active propaganda if past gains are 
to be conserved and fresh victories won. 

It is earnestly to be desired that an influential deputa- 
tion may be sent to represent the Edinburgh Conference at 
the next Congo conference in November 1921, in order to 
examine the conditions at first-hand and to help the mis- 
sionaries to solve the problems and face the tasks with 
adequate forces of workers and equipment. 

ALFRED STONELAKE 




















THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND 
MISSIONS OF ALIEN NATIONALITY 


By Tue Rev. J. H. RITSON, D.D. 


THE war confronted all governments of the belligerent 
nations with the problem of missions conducted by mis- 
sionaries of alien nationality. The responsibility of 
governments is the maintenance of public order and 
security, and from their point of view the problem of alien 
missionaries cannot be dissociated from the larger point 
of view of the treatment of aliens generally. Christian 
missions, on the other hand, while paying due respect and 
obedience to lawfully constituted authority, must maintain 
their spiritual independence and freedom and claim the 
largest liberty consistent with public order to make known 
to all men the Gospel which they hold in trust for mankind. 
The purpose of the present article is to give an account of 
the attempt which was made in Great Britain in the un- 
precedented circumstances of the great war to reach a 
practical adjustment of these two points of view. 

The missionary societies in Great Britain realized that 
the necessity under which the Government found itself 
during the war of exercising a certain measure of super- 
vision over missions of alien nationality might lead to 
the adoption of a new policy after the war. It was clear 
that the nature of the policy adopted would have a far- 
reaching effect on missionary work throughout the world. 
With a view to safeguarding missionary interests, therefore, 
an approach was made to the Secretary of State for India, 
and a promise was received that before any policy was 
finally adopted the missionary societies would be given 
an opportunity of expressing their views. In accordance 
with this promise proposals of the Government were sub- 
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mitted to the Standing Committee of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
committee was invited, in December 1918, to send a de- 
putation to a conference of representatives of the India 
Office, Colonial Office and Foreign Office. The deputa- 
tion was duly appointed and was introduced by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

It was proposed by the Government that, since the 
experience of the war had shown that some supervision 
of aliens was necessary, all non-British subjects desiring 
to engage in philanthropic, educational, medical or mis- 
sionary work in certain prescribed parts of the Empire 
should in the future be required to obtain a licence to 
carry on their work. To this proposal the Standing Com- 
mittee took strong exception. 

It was pointed out by the missionary representatives 
first, that while restrictions imposed on foreigners gener- 
ally were a political matter with which missionary societies 
as such were not concerned, Christian public opinion would 
resent anything which appeared to discriminate against 
missionaries as a class. It was maintained by the Govern- 
ment that the intention was not to discriminate against 
missionaries as such, and that the reason for the plan pro- 
posed was that those engaged in missionary and more 
particularly in educational work had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of influencing the soul of a people and, therefore, 
if they chose to abuse their position could do much 
greater harm than those engaged in trade or commerce, 
whose relations with the people of the country were more 
casual and superficial. The missionary representatives 
admitted that there was force in this contention, but 
maintained that the impression created on the public 
mind by the proposed policy would be that special re- 
strictions were being imposed on what Christian opinion 
regarded as the highest and most disinterested activities 
of western civilization in its contact with the peoples of 
Asia and Africa, while no such restraints were placed on 
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the other activities of that civilization. It was urged that 
any policy which would satisfy Christian public opinion 
must proceed on the presupposition of freedom and of a 
hearty welcome to the beneficent and philanthropic efforts 
of Christian missions. 

Secondly, it was urged that if the British Government 
were to adopt the policy contemplated other governments 
might follow the example, and that if the policy were 
adopted by a foreign government and administered un- 
sympathetically, British missions would find it much more 
difficult in view of the policy of their own government to 
obtain the help of the British Foreign Office in protecting 
their liberties in other countries. The adoption of the 
policy might thus result in restrictions being placed on 
British as well as other missions in other parts of the 
world. 

Thirdly, it was contended that to compel ministers of 
religion to carry on their work under licence from a govern- 
ment official was an unjustifiable restriction of religious 
liberty. While ostensibly the licence would be revoked 
only on political grounds, the power to withdraw it 
might, in the hands of an unsympathetic official, be made 
an instrument of persecution and unfair treatment. 

It was recognized by the missionary representatives 
that difficulties might from time to time arise in con- 
nexion with missionary work calling for action by the 
Government, but it was suggested that the most satis- 
factory way of dealing with such difficulties, if and when 
they should arise, was by voluntary co-operation of the 
missionary societies with the Government rather than by 
official regulation. 

The Government maintained that experience had 
shown that some supervision was necessary in the interests 
of public security. The missionary representatives recog- 
nized that this question was one on which, in the midst 
of a great war, they could form no opinion, since the 
Government alone had the data necessary to form a 
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judgment. What they asked for was that in any policy 
that might be formulated freedom for missionary work 
should be laid down as a fundamental principle, that the 
largest practical expression possible in the circum- 
stances should be given to this principle, and that 
any necessary exceptions should be made only on the 
ground of the unprecedented conditions arising out of 
the war. o 

As a result of these representations the Government 
submitted later to the Standing Committee new proposals 
which were subsequently embodied in the memoranda 
quoted below. These memoranda have received the general 
approval of the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State for India. It is understood to be the intention of 
the Government to adopt a similar policy in regard to the 
Crown Colonies. While the memoranda quoted apply only 
to Protestant missions, it is believed that a policy on similar 
lines is under consideration in regard to Roman Catholic 
missions. The text of the first memorandum is as 
follows : 


1. Appreciating to the full the value of the work done in the past by 
missionary and other philanthropic societies and organizations, His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of India cordially welcome their co-operation 
in the future in furthering the moral and material well-being of the peoples 
of India. 

2. But the State, while recognizing the obligations of Christian civilization, 
is obliged to take adequate measures for maintaining public security ; and the 
experience of the war has shown that certain foreign societies and individuals 
have not been able to prevent their national instincts from prejudicing that 
security, and that some supervision is necessary. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided that societies or 
organizations of alien enemy nationality, and their individual members of alien 
enemy nationality or birth, irrespective of the nature of their religious belief, 
cannot be re-admitted to India for a period which may be defined hereafter. 
Included in this definition are the houses or branches in alien enemy terri- 
tory of any international societies or institutions, and all their members. 

4. The following provisions apply only to Christian societies, organizations 
and individuals not in communion with the Church of Rome, the Orthodox 
Church, or other Oriental Churches. 

5. As regards societies of British, allied and neutral nationality, His 
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Majesty's Government will place no restrictions on recognized societies or 
organizations in the United Kingdom, Canada and United States of America, 
and will recognize all societies which are recommended to them by the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in the United Kingdom, and by the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America on the following conditions : 


(i) As regards recognized societies, His Majesty's Government will deal 
only with the above-mentioned Conferences respectively; the 
Government of India will deal only with the National Missionary 
Council in India. 

(ii) The Conferences will prepare lists of societies in the United Kingdom, 
Canada and the United States of America respectively, whose good 
faith and responsibility they will guarantee. These societies will be 
‘recognized’ by His Majesty's Government. 

(iii) Before recommending any non-British society the Conference con- 
cerned will obtain from it a declaration recognizing that all due 
obedience and respect should be given to the lawfully constituted 
Government, and that, while carefully abstaining from political 
affairs, it is its desire and purpose that its influence, in so far as it 
may be properly exerted in such matters, should be so exerted in 
loyal co-operation with the Government of the country concerned 
and that it will only employ agents who will work in this spirit. 

(iv) (a) The Conferences will hold ‘recognized’ societies responsible for 
carrying out the provisions of clause (iii), so far as missionaries and 
other employés of pure British and American birth are concerned. 

(b) In cases in which it is desired to send to any part of India 
missionaries or employés who are not of pure British or American 
birth, the societies will submit to the Conference concerned their 
names and full particulars. The Conference will thereupon make 
due inquiry (which, in case of persons of enemy extraction or whom 
there may be any reason to suspect of enemy association, will be 
especially searching), and if they are able to guarantee his or her 
good faith will give him credentials establishing his identity. If the 
person in question has already served in India, the Conference will 
communicate with the National Missionary Council, who will arrange 
direct with the Government of India. 

(c) In cases in which the Conferences are not satisfied that a 
society, although ‘ recognized,’ is capable of discharging its responsi- 
bility under clause (iii), the same procedure will be followed. 

(d) Every missionary or employé who is not a British subject will 
furnish himself with a document signed or countersigned by an 
official of the Conference concerned duly authorized in that behalf, 
and this document will constitute the guarantee given by the 
Conference. 


(v) The Conference of North America will in regard to missionary 
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societies or persons in the United States correspond with His 
Majesty's Ambassador, not with His Majesty's Government direct, 
and will furnish him with the names and particulars of the societies 
which it recommends for recognition, and of the persons to whom it 
has given credentials. It will be open to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
to make any further inquiries which he may think desirable. In 
regard to Canadian missionary societies or persons in Canada the 
Conference will correspond with the Dominion Government. 

(vi) In case any question arises between His Majesty's Government and 
any recognized society or member of such society, His Majesty's 
Government will address the Conferences, who will use their good 
offices to regulate the affair, and if agreement cannot be arrived at, 
it will be open to His Majesty's Government to withdraw any 
facilities, grants, etc., which the society may enjoy, and in the last re- 
sort to deport the individual, and to remove the society from the list. 

6. Members of any society or organization not recognized by His Majesty's 
Government must obtain a permit, as in accordance with Memorandum C, 
and will be subject to the restrictions therein laid down for such time as His 
Majesty's Government think fit. 

7. As there is no body representing continental Protestant missions in 
which His Majesty’s Government can place the same confidence as in the 
Conferences, all such missions will come under Clause 6 unless and until His 
Majesty’s Government shall otherwise determine. 

8. His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to inspect the schools, 
etc., of any recognized or other society, and satisfy themselves that the spirit 
is satisfactory. 

9. Nothing in this memorandum shall exempt foreign recognized societies 
or their members or employés from the operation of any laws or regulations 
affecting foreigners in general in India. 


Another memorandum deals with the missions and 
missionaries not covered by the preceding memorandum. 
The first three sections of this memorandum (C) are the 
same as in the preceding. It then continues as follows : 


4. As regards other foreign societies and individuals, His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that, except as may be otherwise provided : 

(i) Every foreigner, whatever his religious belief, who is desirous of 
engaging in philanthropic, educational or medical work (whether 
he is a missionary or attached to a religious mission or not, and 
whether the mission or philanthropic enterprise with which he 
desires to associate himself is a secular or religious body), will be 
required to take out a permit authorizing him to carry on his vocation. 
The permit, if granted, will be subject to an undertaking (as set 

forth below) to co-operate loyally with the Government of the country. 
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Foreigners already engaged in the vocations mentioned above 
in India will similarly be required to take out permits in the 
same terms as a preliminary to the continuance of their activities. 
Though, however, such persons will be subject to the same con- 
ditions as those contemplated in the case of their fellows who have 
not as yet commenced work, permits will, in such cases, usually be 
granted as a matter of course, and will ordinarily only be refused in 
instances in which the applicants are believed to have been guilty of 
misconduct. Applications should be made to the Government of the 
country concerned. 

(ii) All such permits will be subject to cancellation or modification at 
the discretion of Government. 

(iii) All foreigners desirous of obtaining permits must, if they are resident 
in a foreign country, submit their applications through the British 
Embassy or Legation to His Majesty’s Government, who will deal 
with them in consultation with the Indian authorities; if they are 
resident in a British country they must submit their applications 
through the Government of that country. 

(iv) Any foreigner engaging in any of the vocations mentioned in 
clause (i), or if already so engaged continuing in it without a permit, 
will be liable to deportation under the Acts applicable to foreigners 
in the country concerned. 

(v) Any organization which evades the principles regarding permits will 
be liable to be deprived of all or such part of the subsidies for 
the purpose of education and any other facilities it enjoys from ‘ 
Government as Government may think fit, and the same principle 
will apply to the continued employment of persons whose permits 
have been cancelled. 

(vi) British organizations which evade the principle regarding permits 
will be liable to the same penalties. 


5. His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to inspect the schools and 
other institutions maintained by any society or individual, in order to satisfy 
themselves that the spirit is satisfactory. 








Form or UNDERTAKING 


I hereby undertake to pay all due obedience and respect 
to the Government of , and while carefully abstaining from 
participation in political affairs, I desire and purpose ex animo to work in 
friendly co-operation with the said Government in all matters in which my 
influence may properly be exerted ; and, in particular, I undertake, if engaged 
in educational work, that my influence shall be exerted to promote loyalty to 
the Government of in the minds of my pupils, and to 


make them good citizens of the British Empire. 
22 
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A few words may be said regarding the main features 
of the policy embodied in these memoranda. 

The statement of policy begins by recognizing the 
work done in the past by missionary societies and wel- 
coming their co-operation in the future in what is the 
sole concern of a government that is neutral in religious 
matters, the promotion of the moral and material well- 
being of the people. The welcome accorded to Christian 
missions in the announcement of the policy of the British 
Government establishes a valuable precedent which is 
all the more important in view of the fact that many 
of the existing treaties in which missionary rights and 
liberties are secured will be abrogated, and new acts or 
treaties substituted for them. . 

The general principle of freedom receives practical 
recognition by the admission of American missionaries 
belonging to responsible societies. For reasons explained 
in the memoranda more could not be granted at the time, 
however much the Standing Committee may have desired 
it. But the recognition by the Government of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America represents a practical 
application of the principle of freedom laid down in the 
opening paragraph. ' 

For the present, missionaries of nationalities other 
than British and American who are given credentials by 
the Conferences must obtain a permit. This restriction, 
which the Government judged to be necessary, did not 
appear to the Standing Committee to be open to the same 
objections on the ground of fundamental principle as the 
proposal to introduce a general system of licences. In 
the first place the restrictions in the revised memoranda 
are not the rule but exceptions to a general principle of 
freedom, and are based on the abnormal conditions created 
by the war. There is nothing which excludes the treat- 
ment of missionaries of other nationalities on the same 
principles as British and American missions if and when 
confidence is sufficiently restored and the necessary 
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machinery provided. Secondly, the dangers connected 
with any system of licences seemed to the Standing Com- 
mittee to be greatly minimized when such relations had 
been established between the Conference of Missionary 
Societies and the Government as would enable the former to 
bring to the attention of the Government any unfairness 
or injustice which might manifest itself in the administra- 
tion of the permit system so long as it is retained. 

It will be noted that German missions are excluded 
‘for a period to be defined hereafter.’ It would be incon- 
sistent with the universal nature of the Christian Church 
if German Christians were to be prevented for all time 
from fulfilling their Lord’s command to preach the Gospel 
throughout the whole world. But a temporary exclu- 
sion due to the war appeared to the Standing Committee to 
be a limitation of the principle of freedom in the same 
sense that war itself is a contradiction of the ideal relations 
between Christians, and therefore inevitable until war 
conditions have given place to real peace and under- 
standing between the nations. 

The memoranda provide that the Conferences of Mis- 
sionary Societies in Great Britain and America should 
submit to the Government lists of ‘ recognized ’ societies, 
and the missionaries of these societies will be admitted 
without restriction. If safeguards are necessary against 
undesirable political propaganda they can only be provided 
either by government regulation or by the voluntary co- 
operation of responsible missionary societies with the 
Government. The Standing Committee urged that the 
latter was the more satisfactory method of dealing with the 
question, and the Government accepted this view. This 
arrangement can be carried out, however, only where 
there are organized missionary societies which are willing 
to accept and are capable of exercising responsibility in 
regard to the missionaries whom they send out. The 
Standing Committee held that in the case of such societies 
the responsibility for the actions of their missionaries 
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should be placed on the societies. It was recognized, 
however, that where there is no home committee capable 
of accepting and exercising responsibility the only alter- 
native, if safeguards were required, was for the Govern- 
ment to exercise control over propaganda by requiring a 
permit. The arrangement arrived at establishes the im- 
portant principle that so far as responsible missionary 
organizations are concerned the endeavour will be made 
to settle difficulties in the first instance by friendly con- 
sultation between the missionary Conferences and the 
Government. 

This paper narrates an important episode in the 
relations between missions and governments resulting 
from the war. The Standing Committee recognize the 
courtesy with which their representatives were received by 
the Government. They believe that the fundamental 
principle of freedom has been safeguarded and that the 
restrictions necessitated by war conditions are exceptional 
and temporary in character. It is plain, however, that as 
a result of the war new problems such as those which 
- have arisen are likely to arise in the future in the relations 
between missions and governments which call for close 
attention and clear thinking, and which Christian missions 
will need to meet in a spirit of faithfulness to the trust 
committed to them and with sympathy for the responsi- 
bilities of governments. 


J. H. Rrrson 











THE PRESENTATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON 


By J. PAUL S. R. GIBSON 


THE zeal of the missienary recruit who successfully mastered 
St John iii. 16 in the vernacular on board ship and pro- 
claimed it, on landing, at the street corners should inspire 
us all, but we rightly question whether he possessed either 
the wisdom of the serpent or the harmlessness of the dove. 
Our Master Himself knew His hearers and adapted His 
message to their understanding. Shall the disciple take 
less care to. know the thought, language, literature and 
customs of the people he would win for Christ ? Specially 
is this necessary in a land where religious ideals have for 
thousands of years been stereotyped on the mind, where 
thought has run in fixed channels for generations and 
where custom and superstitious rite hold the authority of 
law. A new gospel strangely presented may strike the 
few, but it will not win its way into the national conscious- 
ness. Patience as well as faith is necessary for the ultimate 
victory. The sympathy that arises from systematic and 
accurate knowledge is essential where hearts and minds 
are to be won. 

In venturing to formulate my impressions as to the 
right method of presenting Christianity to the Singhalese I 
am fully conscious of the limitations imposed by ten short 
years’ service, by a mind essentially British and by 
prejudices coming to me from endless generations of western 
blood. Still, if a personal knowledge of the people, their 
religion and customs, an acquaintance at first hand with 
part of the literature, and lastly, a heart that in village 
and jungle, in social intercourse and close friendship has 


learned to love —if such qualifications be allowed to count, 
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it may be that the thoughts here propounded may prove 
seed thoughts capable of maturing in abler minds. 

I would preface what I have to say by a general warning. 
Viewed from one standpoint all races are similar—from 
another they are entirely separated. Differences amongst 
peoples are more properly differences of emphasis than 
fundamental differences. Certain tendencies control all 
human nature but each race has its special bent. When 
a certain characteristic is asserted of the Singhalese and 
another of the western or British mind it must be clearly 
understood that no more is meant than that speaking 
generally, and allowing for numerous exceptions, in the 
majority of cases the Singhalese mind would tend to em- 
phasize and therefore tend to act or drift towards one 
attitude, while the western would adopt another. 

I propose in this article to write down impressions 
gleaned in many places and in various ways. They natur- 
ally group themselves along those four great avenues 
leading to and from the mind of a people: its customs, 
religious and social; its literature, including folklore as 
well as books ; its language; and itsthought. These forces 
both converge and interlace. However, they are sufficiently 
distinct to allow of being differentiated for the sake of 
analytical clarity. 


I, RELIGIOUS CUSTOM 


Turning first to the religion and its customs let us 
try to discover the ruling motives. I have studied book 
Buddhism in translation and in the original but it is not 
primarily with that we have to deal. We are concerned 
with the religion of the masses, that curious blending of 
atheistic Buddhism with the gods of Hinduism and the 
personality of Christianity. It is the people and not the 
books that are to be won. 

' Over all spreads the Karma shroud. To Buddha it 
may have been an incentive to free-willed action. The 
masses it has deadened. To them it is Fate. Happiness 
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and sorrow are by all interpreted fatalistically. The fruit 
of what has been must be. This fatalistic attitude, in all 
but the devotees, extends to all action. Not only what 
comes, as we might say, accidentally, but what would 
appear to us to lie within their own hands is regarded in 
the same light. The old fallacy grips their mind. It is 
fated we shall live or die—if to live, why waste money on 
the physician; if to die, likewise? ‘Why act at all?’ 
is the lethal attitude. By ‘act’ is meant such mental 
grappling with any situation as will lead to deliberate, 
willed, objective action. Few of the people doubt or argue 
against Christianity. Still fewer bestir themselves to 
appropriate it. 

With the devotee it is different. To him the present 
is rather seed of the future than fruit of the past. He 
presses forward, and like the runner for a time forgets the 
prize in the joy of the race. I have seen the pilgrims 
from every corner of the island crowded together in the 
stifling heat of the great court waiting for hour after hour in 
almost breathless silence, with intense expectation portrayed 
in the very passivity of their waiting, until the sacred doors 
opened and the temple governor appeared bearing the 
revered relic, venerated as the tooth of Buddha; then 
there burst one sound from ten thousand throats, ‘ Sadhu, 
Sadhu! Hail, Hail!’ I have seen them again toiling up 
the almost precipitous sides of Adam’s Peak, repeating 
together the stanzas chanted first by their leader, only 
breaking off to burst into the shout of ‘ Hail, Hail!’ as 
now and again the majestic top towering above them became 
visible through some break in the trees and stood out 
clear, bathed in the moonlight. On and up, fainting and 
breathless, heedless of cold, of fatigue and exhaustion, till 
with a culminating effort they almost leap up the last 
hundred feet panting out the object of their devotion. 
‘It is our Buddha we have come to worship; it is our 
Buddha we have come to worship.’ Then forcing a path 
through the less frantic and more chilled crowd, they 
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make their way to the Dagoba and offer in kind the devo- 
tion already expressed in their person. Old and young 
make the pilgrimage up the 7500-foot mountain, and as I 
stood watching the bell rang out twenty-seven strident 
notes to tell the number of an aged devotee’s ascents. Not 
all climb in this spirit, and yet it is not few who do so, and 
the cheerful peaceful ‘ Karunawei’ (‘ Peace be with you ’) 
with which those descending greet those coming up tells 
of some inward gain to mind and spirit won by this act of 
devotion. 

Here indeed there is passion, whether it be the passive 
and calm passion of long waiting or the active and heated 
passion of achievement. 

Moreover, those who most of the year live in apathetic 
indolence will from time to time turn from national custom 
to such a pilgrimage, gradually, as they leave their villages 
in twos and threes and meet the constantly growing throng 
of pilgrims all like-minded with themselves, the sense of 
common aim, of association with the throng, kindles the 
fires latent within them, the flames of passion burst through 
the enveloping apathy and they, like the more regular 
devotees, live once again. 

But to what is all this passion directed ? Their Buddha 
they know to be dead. He is never thought of as alive 
and influencing them, though the various relics are re- 
garded as possessing miraculous efficacy. It is in no sense 
passionate devotion to a living personality. Can reverent 
memorizing of the lifeless dead be such an incentive? I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the secret of all this 
power lies in the forward look and not in the retrospect. 
Such deeds are meritorious, they go to prepare something 
better for the doer, for ‘ at the hour of death merit is a good 
friend’ [Dh. 881]. On the pilgrims’ return there is no 
thought of any benefit having accrued to the Buddha, 
but a very real feeling of security in the merit stored up 
for future use, such as one feels when the pass-book 
shows a fat balance. There is a fascination in collection 
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and accumulation of any kind, and perhaps in the East 
more than anywhere is the practice of storing developed. 
There is but little doubt that heaping together merit for 
oneself lies behind this passion, though during the per- 
formance of the act of devotion such ulterior motive 
doubtless recedes into the background. 

This idea naturally leads one to another marked char- 
acteristic of the religious life, namely, its ego-centricity. 
Fall as the Buddha’s teaching is of kindness to others and 
care for them, the whole is based on the doctrine that each 
life is an isolated unit, unaffected by Karma and unable to 
modify the Karma of another. An attempt has been made 
to prove by quotations that merit is transferable. I see 
little trace of this being a current belief and I cannot but 
feel that the attempt in certain quarters to emphasize it 
now is largely due to Christianity having shown the very 
real deficiency of Buddhism on this point. 

There are cases in which a devotee performs acts of 
merit on behalf of some member of the family, and the 
various ceremonies performed by relatives after the death 
of a relation must be regarded as at least partially vicarious 
in their operation, yet these are very secondary in the mind 
of the people, and would appear to deal only with minor 
benefits. 

The strong and universal opposition to the idea of 
Christ having won the salvation of humanity is sufficient 
evidence that the conception of vicarious suffering, or 
merit as efficacious in matters fundamental, is not generally 
held. The Buddha’s last words unmistakably strike this 
note of separation and individuality, even as Christ’s 
strike the note of the continued efficacy of His eternal 
presence. The Buddha may be regarded as a light in the 
world but, except as exemplar, in no vicarious sense the 
saviour of mankind. I see so far no reason to waver in my 
conviction that Buddhism is in essence an exclusively 
individualistic philosophy. Growing experience is deepen- 
ing the conviction. 
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In many ways the reflex action of rejected Christianity 
is strong and can be traced in the thoughts of priests and 
people. On a train journey I was once given a concise 
compendium of Buddhist philosophy by a priest. I 
listened without arguing and was astounded at the extent 
to which his version was coloured by the ideas and ter- 
minology of Christianity. 

A philosophy of salvation by works and of the heaping 
up of merit tends to complacency and self-satisfaction, 
whether among so-called Christians or Buddhists. This 
doctrine deadens the sense of sin. If the escape from sin 
lies wholly with ourselves, surely it is not such a terrible 
thing after all. Most will readily acknowledge that they 
commit sins, but in very few is there any real sense of 
being a sinner. This attitude is not uncommon in the 
West but seldom so pronounced as here, where it forms a 
thick wall through which the Christian message of forgive- 
ness can only be heard with difficulty. It is only natural 
that where life is regarded as an evil in itself, a holy life 
should not be so great an incentive as it is to those in whose 
ears ring the call of God, ‘ Be ye holy for I am holy.’ What- 
ever in the slightest degree lessens the appeal to immediate 
holiness must at the same time lessen the sense of the failure 
to be holy—e.g. of the sense of sin. Holiness becomes 
obedience to precepts, not approximation to a personality. 
So also any doctrine, such as Karma, that so minimizes 
the effect of death as to put future chances of salvation on 
a par with those now given—and thus reduces the intensity 
of the appeal ‘ now is the day of salvation ’—must neces- 
sarily also weaken the sense of sin. This is true whether 
we are extremists or more moderate in our interpretation 
of the finality of the opportunities given for salvation in 
this life. 

The concept of lack of relation is pushed to its utmost 
limit with regard to the question of evil. Each man heaps 
up his own merit, so also he sins his own sins. One cannot 
share in a sinful act without doing the act itself. I had 
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my first striking illustration of this when my Pundit’s son 
was ill. Since then I have constantly run across it. We 
advised a boiled egg, well knowing a Buddhist would not 
care to boil an egg. However the next morning the son 
had had a boiled egg. Who boiled it? It was bought 
boiled at the market. Did he not share that man’s guilt ? 
How could he? The man who boiled it sinned and prob- 
ably got compensated by extra payment. There the 
matter ended. No soiling influences would pass from the 
sinful Moor who boiled it to the cautious buyer who so 
carefully kept free from the evil act. No amount of discus- 
sion could make him see that he was his brother’s keeper. 
Worship too is, as would be expected, largely in- 
dividualistic. Individuals go morning and evening to the 
temple and offer flowers. There are meetings for hearing 
the law read in Pali and for taking the five or eight vows, 
but there is no corporate prayer, and but little that could 
be termed corporate praise, for there is no deity to praise 
and no one to whom prayer can be offered. There is 
reciting of the law instead of hymn singing and there are 
responses, but it is the conglomeration of units and not the 
communion of saints. This essential self-centredness finds 
frequent expression in the Dhammapada, which as Fausbdll 
remarks contains ‘some of the fundamental texts of the 
Buddhist religion.’ A few pada will illustrate the point.’ 
When the wise one puts off sloth for zeal, ascending the high tower 
of wisdom he gazes sorrowless upon the sorrowing crowd below. Wise 


himself, he looks upon the fools as one upon a mountain-peak gazing upon 
the dwellers in the valley. 

If on a journey thou canst not find thy peer or one better than thyself, 
make the journey stoutly alone: there is no company with a fool. 

A man is his own helper: who else is there to help? By self-control 
man is a rare help to himself. 

Even for great benefit to another let no man imperil his own benefit. 
When he has realized what is for his own good, let him pursue that earnestly. 

Alone when eating, alone when sleeping, alone when walking, let a man 
strongly control himself and take his pleasure in the forest glade. 





1 The Translations are taken from The Buddhisi Way of Virtue in the ‘ Wisdom of 
the East ’ series. Nos. 28, 61, 160, 166, 305. 
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Selfishness and indifference to the sorrow of others 
were certainly very far from the Buddha’s mind, just as 
carelessness of self and of one’s ultimate salvation were from 
St Paul’s when he wrote (Romans ix. 8): ‘ For I could wish 
that I myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’ Both are speak- 
ing hyperbolically, both are driving the truth to extremes. 
But it is in such extremes that the fundamental under- 
lying trend of thought becomes evident. The Buddha 
centres on self; St Paul, following his Master, centres on 
non-self, 

Lastly, I am inclined to consider that related to this 
is the fact that the Singhalese, as compared with ourselves, 
seldom use touch to convey feelings. It is all done by 
look or nod, they do not touch each other. There is no 
hand-shake, that subtle method of telling others our inner- 
most selves, no pat on the back to stir, no hand laid on 
shoulder in sign of sympathy or encouragement. One of 
my unsolved problems is to find how to replace this lost 
instrument, for even if I try to express myself in this way 
to my students it conveys little or nothing to them. 

Touch, however, is not altogether unknown as a means 
of expression, though it is of special rather than general 
use. Hands are laid on the head by an aged father in token 
of blessing. The hands of a child are placed between the 
hands of a guardian or teacher to whom the child is being 
entrusted. Naturally, too, among certain classes the 
western habit is being adopted. 

Not even a slight survey such as we are making would 
be complete without reference to the strict adherence to 
the prohibition as to taking life. This does not eliminate 
cruelty nor the placing of animals where they must die, 
nor the ill-use of animals, but the law is obeyed to the letter, 
and very rigidly. Life, however, is not taken, and the doing 
so is regarded as a serious fall. Animals in pain are left to 
die, and I have seen a sick elephant left to starve. The 
fisherman feels no stings of conscience as he plies his trade. 
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He merely drags a live fish out of the water. So too the” 
Moor is made to kill the needed food for such as feel com- 
punction. That which has been killed is not forbidden, 
only the actual killing. Vermin flourish under this regime. 
One rest-house keeper on being asked whether his rest- 
house were clean exclaimed, ‘Oh yes, I Christian, I kill 
fleas.’ So it is that slaughter and Christianity find a 
common ground. Devotees take the most elaborate pre- 
cautions lest they should inadvertently cause the death 
of some visible life. No account is apparently taken of the 
multitudinous bacteria just hidden from our unaided sight 
and which perish by their millions through man’s use of 
medicine or the boiling of water or cooking of food. 

Where there is spirit, there is life and growth. Buddha 
deliberately eliminated the god idea and that of personality 
from the region of practical consideration. Some maintain 
he denied both; most at least agree that he deemed them 
caviar to the public. No race can be thus mentally 
separated from direct consideration of God’s Personality 
in the Holy Spirit without paying the penalty. The 
emphasis laid on the glories of the past only reveals the 
lack of development in the race. Nothing struck me more 
at Anuradhapura as I visited the remains of thousands of 
years ago than the similarity between the designs and 
execution of buildings dating from the second century 
and those of the twelfth. At Polonnaruwa, which dates 
from the sixteenth century, similarity with Anuradhapura 
strikes one more than difference. The creative mind of the 
Buddha impressed his generation, but soon the influence 
faded and correct imitation replaced progressive genius. 
Stand before Ely Cathedral and examine its tiers. The 
most casual observer can trace the change, the growth 
of idea, the mind of the architect from pillar to pillar. 
The expert is able to date an arch to within twenty-five 
years from the progressive mind revealed in stone. 

Much the same strikes me as to the art of the country. 
Work done in the schools shows that much talent is latent. 
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‘Expression lacks true life and tends to be crude and tawdry. 
This is true whether we think of the usual decorations of 
temples, or houses. Such criticism might doubtless be 
made of the untrained people in all races. Here, however, 
there is little to represent the higher art aspirations we 
find elsewhere. We need hardly wonder at this, seeing 
that it is always the Divine that has prompted the highest 
endeavours of the artist. 

It must be remembered that very good work is done in 
conventional designs in Ceylon. The human form, however, 
has never been recognized to be the temple of the Holy 
Ghost but rather the seat of all evil. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this form of art has never risen beyond the 
crude and formal. There is no life in any statue or picture, 
even of the Buddha himself. 

From the stereotyped to the formal is but a step and 
that step has been taken. The many wonderful ideals of 
Buddhism have lost their life and are but part of the 
accepted rite. I think of that priest who was lamenting to 
me the theft of his goods by rascally villagers. He re- 
pudiated the suggestion that he was their priest and the 
representative of the law that was to reform them. No, 
they were past reform, he must go and live somewhere 
where people were good. The Dhamma had lost its power. 

I remember again that wonderful ordination ceremony 
for the priesthood when the ordained arrives literally 
caparisoned with the world’s pomp. After taking the 
vows before the great semicircle of priests, piece by piece, 
cloth of ‘silver and chains of gold, rings for hand and jewel 
for body are removed, until the priest-to-be stands bereft 
of all his glory. The head is shorn, over his form is draped 
the yellow robe and into his hand the begging bowl is 
placed. Henceforth for him poverty, chastity and medi- 
tation. It is the great renunciation symbolized. What 
inspiration might lie behind this form! But it was not so, 
either to the ordained or to the people. To me it seemed 
a time for prayer, to them a time for eating and drinking, and 
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for careless chatter accompanied by the pop of the ginger- 
beer bottle. The meaningful ritual remained, passed down 
the ages, but the spirit was dead. Is this to be wondered 
at when there is no prayer? Buddhism is strictly logical, 
if nothing else. The Buddha is not, God is not, spirit there 
is not; then to whom should they pray? But the iron bars 
of logic cannot make a cage for the soul within man. One 
of the most curious of religious phenomena is that of the 
Buddhist devotee who, having offered his flowers at the 
Pansala, before the image of the Buddha and in memory 
of his greatness, makes his way to the Hindu temple there 
to pray to the local deity. The wayside shrines are often 
used in this way. It is as natural to man to pray as to 
breathe, and no precept can prevent it, Yet prayer can be 
and has been eliminated from formal Buddhism with the 
direst effect. 


II. SOCIAL CUSTOM 


As we turn to the social and family life there is much that 
is pleasing. A dignity and reticence pervades the whole 
system. Gentleness and courtesy greet one. Lavish 
hospitality and readiness to please, even at great incon- 
venience, characterize the majority. When they are 
lacking, so-called western culture can usually be traced. 
The Singhalese gentleman bears on him the stamp of that 
brotherhood which binds the truly and inwardly cultured 
of all races ; his friendship is above the price of rubies. 

There is a great love for children, no house is without 
them and if the gifts of the gods are not vouchsafed then a 
child is adopted. Such a child often becomes the legal 
heir. Children reverence their parents and obey them 
in a wonderful way, specially after reaching years of dis- 
cretion. The hold of parent on child is immense. There 
is a beautiful custom still in vogue. On the day of the New 
Year the children assemble and kneeling before the father 
implore his forgiveness on all the past, and having received 
it, reverently rise. Reverence is both expected and given. 
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There is a recognized code by which the respect due is 
accurately measured. It is shown in speech by the 
honorific terminations to nouns, pronouns and verbs, and 
by the position of the hands and arms in greeting, as well 
as by the genera] demeanour. 

Family honour, where it is felt, is held sacred and 
vindicated at any cost whatsoever. Even Christians find it 
hard to place the dictates of truth and virtue above those 
of the family. On the other hand, family feuds are frequent 
and long remembered. Nearly every family is broken up 
into factions. 

The promiscuous giving of doles to the poor by all has 
its vicious economic side, but while it encourages begging 
it has effectively prevented the need of almshouses and of 
poor laws, at least amongst the village population. Begging 
is a most lucrative profession, as the Trinity College Social 
Service League has discovered in the course of its attempts 
to find suitable work for the Kandy beggars. 

The social order is dominated by individualism. This 
characteristic, which is the direct result of belief in Karma, 
is to my mind the:secret of the glorious past having faded 
away, and unless remedied will long and unduly delay the 
highest aspirations of Singhalese nationalism. Apart from 
the family, and not always there, there is no co-operation, 
no cohesion, no mutual trust on any large scale. The 
good of the community is subject to the good of the 
individual. Family is against family, headman against 
villager, caste against caste. Jealousy prevents progress. 
If a villager succeed in some way in doing better in his 
crop than his neighbour, the only result is theft or indignity. 
Emulation and eager happy rivalry are little known. One 
administrator in a certain district by very heavy penalties 
for larceny of this type did succeed in encouraging local 
industry, but he was soon removed and his successor did 
not carry on the system and very soon things were as 
before. Bribery is inherent. It is in the blood, so much 
so that the simplest request even amongst friends is usually 
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prefaced by a gift. These gifts are not usually associated 
with any definite idea of bribery, but it is realized that to 
preface a request by a gift makes its refusal more difficult. 
At any rate the refusal will be couched in courteous terms 
and the applicant need not lose face—no small consideration. 
A Singhalese proctor told me his experience was that any 
man would give false evidence against his neighbour for 
five rupees. When speaking of this vice to my students 
I in trepidation quoted this statement. I was greeted with 
* Oh, Sir, he will do it for a plate of rice.’ This lack of trust 
has hindered the growth of trade amongst the Singhalese. 
They have the ability and yet it is the Moors and Tamils 
who hold practically the whole trade of the island. Almost 
every Singhalese village has its Moor boutique. Again it 
is for the same reason that the educated Singhalese vote 
for a Tamil to represent the educated Ceylonese on the 
Legislative Council rather than agree on a candidate of 
their own nationality whom they could almost certainly 
put in. 

The native practitioners exemplify the same principle. 
Many invaluable medicines and drugs are known to them. 
Their treatment of certain diseases is certainly wiser than 
ours. Their power of dealing with fractures by massage 
is remarkable. But in most cases the secret belongs to 
an individual and not to the profession. It is used for 
personal prestige rather than for the public weal. It is 
treasured until at the last it is passed on as a family heir- 
loom to favourite son or disciple. But death often arrives 
without a harbinger and the secret is lost to the community. 

I know of one case where the compound fracture of the 
thigh of a man of seventy was declared at the hospital to 
be incurable under three months. The patient went to a 
Singhalese Vedarala and was walking in a fortnight. The 
Vedarala was offered free training in England if he would 
undertake to publish a work dealing with his method of 
cure. Nothing would induce him to make public the 


family secret. The passion to cure, the sense of the honour 
23 
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and dignity of the ministry of healing, the professional 
instinct to overcome disease and ward off death is but 
seldom found. 

Man in Buddhism is an independent unit whose life 
and salvation lie in his own hands. Anything that ex- 
presses that independence is good. Caste is not infre- 
quently used to express this principle. The highest caste 
may at times feel so secure that it can afford to ignore 
the presence of lower castes, though even this is by no 
means general. The middle castes often assert their 
position by what appears to us outrageous rudeness but 
which is not felt to be such even by the ones who suffer 
it, and it tends to be regarded as the correct thing by 
those who. perpetrate it. Even an advanced Christian 
told me with evident pride how at a wedding some lower 
caste man had been shamed. The lower expect it and 
see in it a sign of greatness and the higher are not always 
backward. 

Gratitude and a sense of obligation are essentially 
attributes dependent on relationship. Therefore, as might 
be expected, the first is seldom expressed and the latter 
avoided. The beggar who receives a dole does not say 
‘Thank you,’ but ‘May your merit accrue!’ His Karma 
has brought him the gift; it must have come anyhow. 
Why thank the giver more than we do the postman? We 
are only truly grateful to active agents in our welfare and 
not to mere instruments. If any thanks are due, surely 
they are due from the giver to the beggar for providing 
a good means for making merit ? A gift is received more 
with condescension than with expressed gratitude even 
by Christians, who though they certainly feel grateful are 
restrained from evincing it by ingrained habit and other 
subconscious influences. The repugnance to any sense of 
obligation is best illustrated by the following. I asked a 
student of mine whether he saw any injustice in the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard who all got one penny. 
For a time he saw none, but eventually said he thought if 
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any one had any right to complain it was the later ones, 
who each received more than their due and were therefore 
left in the uncomfortable position of being obligated to 
the Master. Much water would pass under London Bridge 
before such an answer was obtained from an English youth. 

Another fundamental characteristic is the desire to 
avoid the unpleasant at any cost, even that of truth or 
honour. The worst evil is losing face. No request is ever 
denied, but the promise is seldom fulfilled. It is not 
necessarily expected it should be fulfilled. The method 
of acquiescing will reveal whether the promise is real or 
not, but neither party will show it. Denial is rudeness, 
for which the Singhalese have absolutely no toleration. 
It is the prime sin. This is why the parable of the two 
sons loses its whole force. The one was polite and said 
‘Yes’ and went not. Why should he go? The other’s 
discourtesy no amount of subsequent work could redeem. 
There is definite aversion to grappling with the difficult. 
The villagers of the north-western province have no harder 
difficulties to overcome than their Tamil neighbours in 
the north, and yet the north-western province is a jungle 
and Jaffna a garden. 

It necessarily follows that direct reproof is seldom given 
and is regarded as an insult. One’s Pundit will never, 
except under great pressure, correct a mistake of grammar 
or pronunciation. Later in the lesson the correct form 
will be given in some sentence by the teacher, and it is 
for one to notice the difference. Even a Christian of long 
standing explained to me he really preferred this way when 
I corrected his English, though naturally he did not take 
my more open corrections as insults. 

So also confession of a fault is rare, and when made 
can usually be regarded as a great sign of grace. The 
confession may be implied by word or act, but it is not for 
you to show by word or sign that you have comprehended. 

Connected with the intense dislike for reproof or ridicule 
a curious but almost universal trait is to be noticed. A 
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Singhalese cannot bear being called names. It may be a 
survival of the time immemorial idea that there is some- 
thing vital in a name; that it not only represents but is. 
To many nations the names of their god or gods are un- 
utterable. But whatever the cause the fact is certain. 
A boy would far rather be caned than either laughingly or 
in anger called a rabbit, or a goat, or for the matter of that 
any name. The most passionate appeal I ever had of one 
student against another was that the lower caste one of 
the two had called the other a bull (synonymous with fool). 
Complaints of servants or others seldom deal with cruelty 
or actual abuse of power, but nearly always with verbal 
abuse. I mention this at length, as much influence is lost 
by the missionary who thoughtlessly uses epithets —in 
many cases almost as endearment, seldom in real annoyance. 

It is easy to see that subtlety and concealment are the 
very marrow of the daily life. Nothing is free and open. 
Our openness distracts them. One man told me that he 
and his best friend never spoke freely as we do to each 
other; all was insinuated and suggested and their friendship 
consisted in the power mutually to comprehend each other. 
He told me the trouble with English people was that just 
as you were getting to like them they went and opened 
their hearts to you and the spell was broken. Nothing is 
expressed. At least expression is bad form, whether it be 
gratitude or anger, pleasure or hate. This is true to a 
limited extent even among Christians of long standing. 
Do you wonder they find it hard to feel drawn to us? 
This trait frees the roads of much that is unseemly, and 
more of this self-control on Hampstead Heath on Bank 
Holiday might be a good thing. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE race problem will take a new urgency after the war. 
It will remain for the nations to answer the question how 
races of varied culture can live together. For good or ill 
they must enter into one order; the world has become 
like a ship, and the races are passengers who cannot avoid 
each other. Certain traditional ways of solving the problem 
are seen to be false. The world cannot be satisfied that 
races should be in bondage to other races. But when the 
false solutions are ruled out, there is left the harder task 
to put into action the true. The war may simplify the 
problem, it cannot solve it. But at the end there will be 
occasions for service and open doors; and there will be a 
serious call to those who wish to play their part at the 
centre of things to give their mind and heart and will to 
this very problem, how the races of mankind can be 
trained to their self-fulfilment side by side in the kingdom 
of God. 

There will be no problem more critical. There can be 
none more difficult. Upon the right dealing of the nations 
with it the immediate future of the world depends. More 
than that; the release into this world of the powers of 
the kingdom of God will follow upon the true bearing of 
the Christian nations to this problem. 

The clue to the development both of thought and 
action in the life of St Paul is to be found in his clear vision 
of the relation in Christ between the races. In Christ 
Jesus there was neither Jew, nor Greek. That was the 
pivot of His spiritual vision and service. It may well be 
so again for the generation that takes up the constructive 
tasks left by the war. The fact which will at once prove 
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and simplify their faith may be their handling of the race- 
problem, in which indeed all other problems meet. 

There have been lives running parallel to the lives of 
those in this age who must take up this task. There was 
a war in North America in which races of different cultures 
were involved. After that ceased the problem was left, 
how were the two races to live together in peaceful service 
one of another. In America there was one man of out- 
standing power and insight, who found a way into the 
very heart of the problem. To the story therefore of 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong it may be helpful to return. 
No easy solution can be carried over from the past, even 
from the noble records of Hampton Institute and its founder, 
but there may be inspiration in the story for those who in 
this war have been brought face to face with problems such 
as were faced there with such blithe courage and faith. 

In April 1865 the Civil War between the Northern 
and Southern States of America came to an end. The 
Union was vindicated ; the slaves were set free. In that 
same month Lincoln was killed by an assassin, so that the 
nation faced the period of reconstruction without his wisdom 
and courage and humanity ; in the hour when the ship was 
*anchor’d safe and sound ’ the captain was dead. 

The war was over, but it left grave problems. In all 
such days of judgment there is a stage of destruction ; but 
when this is ended, there must follow a call to rebuild, and 
the gains of the initial struggle can only be held at the 
cost of an expense of energy along new lines. In the hour 
when a people is spent with one conflict, it is called at 
once into another. It has withstood in the evil day, and 
now it must stand ready for new tasks. In such an age 
as that which opened with the peace of 1865 there was a 
new call upon those who had set the slaves free ; they had 
to train them to use their liberty. 

Slavery is a false solution of the race problem; even 
when it is destroyed as a system its evil effects live on 
within the heart of the slave; not even the blood poured 
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out in that civil war could atone for the wrongs of slavery. 
To do away with one false solution is not in itself to find 
the true. The war had not solved the race problem in 
the States, but it had provided an opportunity for those 
who dared to seek in the kingdom of God the solution. A 
door was opened through which many passed in this faith ; 
among these a place of honour can be claimed for Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong. 

The freed men were powerless to lift themselves. 
Many were content to live in squalor; others were eager 
to use book knowledge, but unguided they wasted much 
of their zeal; others, after the wild joy of the hours when 
the Lord ‘turn’d their captivity,’ began to despair. In a 
moment there had been thrown upon them the burden of 
freedom; they had to deal in an hour with problems 
which in other lands had been spread over centuries. 
There is no ground for wonder, when the history of the 
years 1866 to 1878 is recalled with its bewildering policies 
and its many experiments and failures. Reconstruction, 
Armstrong said, was building a bridge of wood over a river 
of fire. But in those years of construction while statesmen - 
were contending for their policies, Armstrong saw clearly 
that the race problem was essentially a problem in educa- 
tion, at the same time he discerned the education which 
alone would meet the condition of the freed men, and 
without waiting for any general solution, he began to train 
a few students in Hampton; out of the material as he 
found it, he built in faith and hope. 

The story of Hampton is the honourable record of one 
attempt to equip freed men so that they might serve their 
own race. It is a great story, which tells how men and 
women saw in the kingdom of God the right relation 
between the races, and from that kingdom drew their 
resources; and like all such stories, this has its secret in 
the willing surrender of one human life. The hour came, 
and the man was there. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong was the son of a missionary 
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in Hawaii, where he was born in 1889. To the end he was 
thankful for his Hawaiian home. There could never have 
been a time in his life when the race problem was out of 
his range. In a missionary’s home the boy would know 
what it meant to look at the world from the side of the 
natives ; childish and undeveloped as they might be, they 
were not there to serve him but for him to pity and to 
serve. Childhood in Hawaii gave him, we are told, a 
delight in nature, a love for bodily exercise, and there was 
always, as he said, the volcano to make men devout. His 
boyhood left him with many endowments for his tasks ; 
it was such a perfect time that ‘ he never forgot the fun of 
being a boy—never in fact quite got over being a boy.’ 
His was an upbringing to fit a man for a life of adventure ; 
the adventure in his case was not long in coming. 

He had left Hawaii, and had entered upon a course of 
study at Williams College, when the Civil War broke out ; 
from 1862 to 1865 he served in the Northern Army ; there 
is no evidence that at first he had any understanding of 
the far-reaching issues of the war; he was a Hawaiian, 
and looked on; but like so many in England in 1914, 
when he began to see what the war meant he said, ‘ Of 
course we must go.’ His plans for the moment were 
shattered ; the war became his only horizon. Before him 
and his destiny lay the zone of fire. Yet to those who trace 
the preparations of such a life, it is clear that one experience, 
brought by the war, gave to him what no academy could 
have given. He trained and led a regiment of Negroes; 
it was an experiment which depended upon the insight and 
sympathy shown by the white commander. The Negro 
has his social instincts, his peculiar emotional life, his own 
weakness and virtues. The task of a wise leader was not 
to provide what he might consider good for the Negro in 
the abstract, but to think with him. It was a problem in 
the fellowship between races, and the colonel of that regi- 
ment never lost the way which he found and trod. The 
Negroes loved to sing; he encouraged them. He gave 
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them a brass band. They lived in log-houses in one of their 
camps; so did he. But in all this common service there 
was a disciplined freedom; the Negroes were trained into 
a helpful social order with the cause of their own people 
to inspire them. This experience shaped all Armstrong’s 
later service. The soldier in him never died; but ever 
his soldier’s life was blended with a direct ministry to 
the Negroes, so that after the war it was inevitable that 
his thoughts should turn to the unhappy members of a 
race which he had learned to know in the camp and on 
the battlefield. They were set free from their masters; 
they had now to be delivered from themselves. 

To meet the immediate needs of the Negroes the freed- 
men’s bureau—a government within a government —was 
established. The methods of its agents varied; much 
freedom was permitted to them; but at least it gave to 
Armstrong his introduction to Hampton. The system was 
one of benevolent autocracy ; it broke down because of 
the failure of many of its agents. 

His appointment under the Bureau was a further 
preparation for dealing with the Negroes, seven thousand 
of whom lived within three miles of his headquarters. 
Hampton, to which he was posted, is at the mouth of a 
short tidal river in Virginia; the buildings had been 
burned during the war; and in the low and marshy land 
the freedmen lived in almost hopeless squalor. It was 
not enough, as Armstrong knew, to relieve their physical 
wants, though he issued 18,000 rations a day. He had 
been accustomed to look at facts as a soldier, ready to go 
into action. Here in little he could see the whole problem. 
How could the Negroes be trained to save. themselves ? 
How could self-respect be restored to a people with slavery 
in their blood ? 

The one approach Armstrong saw lay through educa- 
tion. In 1867 he bought 159 acres for the site of a school ; 
in 1868 he had fifteen pupils. To-day there are more than 
1000 students, men and women, and Hampton is itself 
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the joyful mother of many children. Between its origin 
and this later day fifty years have passed, but the main 
principles upon which the work was founded still hold 
good. Thestory of Hampton is the record of true principles, 
firmly grasped, and boldly and patiently pressed ‘into 
action. 

The experiences which Armstrong had passed through, 
left him with this clearly defined aim. ‘ To train selected 
Negro youths who should go out and teach and lead their 
people first by example, by getting land and homes; to give 
them not a dollar that they could earn for themselves; 
to teach respect for labour; to replace stupid drudgery 
with skilled hands, and to those ends to build up an in- 
dustrial system for the sake not only of self-support and 
intelligent labour, but also for the sake of character.’ 
To achieve this aim all the energy of his being was directed. 
Every detail in the educational system; all the arrange- 
ments of the common life in the college ; the choice of his 
fellow workers ; the religious teaching ; even the character 
of the buildings in which the college made its home—all 
these things were designed to teach the Negro self-respect, 
to make him believe in the destiny of his own race and 
then to set him free to lead others into the same liberty. 
‘ Education by atmosphere,’ the founder believed, ‘ is the 
most real; its results are eternal, for it makes character.’ 

Armstrong was among the pioneers of industrial educa- 
tion, but for him this method of training from the beginning 
rested upon three practical principles. Labour had a 
moral aspect; it was an invaluable means of character 
training. Labour was a way whereby the pupils might 
earn the education that should fit them to be teachers and 
leaders, and earn it by their work. Labour too provided a 
means whereby the students could support themselves 
after graduation. These three principles were never 
modified or abandoned ; the growing experience of Hampton 
only confirmed their wisdom. But it is needless to say 
that to work out these plans needed courage and energy 
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and faith. They were more strange in 1868 than they 
are to-day; Armstrong needed the quickness of insight 
which marks the pioneer; and the faith, which, as he 
loved to put it, did the impossible. 

‘Once there was a woodchuck,’ he said in one of his 
own humorous parables. ‘Now woodchucks can’t climb 
trees, Well, this woodchuck was chased by a dog, and 
came to a tree. He knew that if he could get up this the 
dog could not catch him. Now woodchucks can’t climb 
trees, but he had to, so he did.’ 

It was in such a spirit Armstrong set to work upon his 
twofold task, to raise the money needed for his work, and 
to administer the rapidly growing society at Hampton. 
In the early days he was generously helped by the American 
Missionary Association; and to the Hon. Josiah King 
of Pittsburgh who came to see Hampton: for himself, 
Armstrong owed a great debt. This task of raising money 
was at the heart of it an educational work ; he had to make 
his fellow-countrymen believe in his plans; ‘he had to, 
so he did.’ To the other task of administration Armstrong 
brought a genius for organization. He knew the import- 
ance of unity in the staff of such an institution. ‘ Can- 
tankerousness is worse than heterodoxy,’ he would say ; 
around him he gathered by careful selection men and 
women who were one with him in his passion for education. 
It was his way to get rid of workers whose heads ‘ were 
not level’; at all costs they must pull together. ‘ Friction 
and fuss in God’s army does much to defeat it. Many 
people are good but good for nothing. Working together 
is as important as working at all.’ A work such as Hampton 
grew to be could never have been carried through by one 
man; the genius of the man, his spirit, were shewn in his 
choice of helpers; they were an extension of his own 
personality ; to this day it may be claimed for Hampton 
that it carries forward the cheerful and hearty faith of its 
founder. 

Booker Washington leaves it as his deliberate judgment 
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that he never met any man who was the equal of General 
Armstrong. ‘I never saw a man who so completely lost 
sight of himself.’ And to such a man the students gave a 
devotion that was almost worship. But it is only just to 
add on the same authority that the officers and teachers 
who worked with Armstrong were not unworthy of him, and 
their part in that time after the war makes ‘ one of the 
most thrilling passages in the history of the nation.’ It is 
largely the spirit of such a place that makes it live in the 
memory of its students. To Armstrong it was given to 
interpret to chosen members of a depressed race its high 
calling in Christ Jesus. They were not to repine over the 
past but to build a future for their own people—they must 
net look to another race to deliver them, they must deliver 
themselves through the faith that draws upon the resources 
of the kingdom of God. 

The Christian faith was at the heart of all that Arm- 
strong did; he had a simple unquestioning faith for him- 
self, ‘ ** simply to Thy Cross I cling ”’ is enough for me,’ he 
said; prayer was the greatest thing in the world, and his 
own prayer was the best thing he had ever done. In that 
hidden life lay the secret of the good temper and the high 
spirits and the cheerful patience of the man, and such a 
religion he sought to impart—a religion which rested upon 
the reality of God and His kingdom, and was itself a daily 
and hourly call to service. Such has been the spirit of 
Hampton, carried by thousands of its students into the 
heart of their people. 

What then is the value of this splendid experiment, 
‘education for life’? It cannot be a model for slavish 
imitation. In each land where races are thrown together 
the needs are different. But in the life of General Arm- 
strong there is a way of approach to all such tasks. The 
same spirit can be applied to the service of education in 
India and China and Africa. The same end, the same 
courage, the same insight into the hearts of men; the 
same faith in them, and in their power of self-fulfilment 
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in Christ—to have scen these things in action is great 
gain. 

It may well be that in the immediate future there will 
be a life-work not unlike Armstrong’s waiting for men who 
have been through the fire of war as he went. There will 
come other calls; the political scene will make its appeal 
to them; there will be a demand for men who will find 
out many inventions; but any who hear the call into the 
service of education in India or China can be sure that 
they are at the centre. Education is a word of many 
meanings; education, as Armstrong interpreted it, was 
the way of joyful deliverance into the kingdom of God; 
there can be no higher claim upon lives that wait their 
call than to serve in such a work. In many lands by 
God’s mercy new Hamptons will arise, out of which men 
and women will pass in faith to serve their own people 
and to bring them into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. In his own delightful way Armstrong once wrote 
t» a teacher, whom he wished to engage for the school: 

‘We are growing rapidly; there is an inundation of 
students, and we need more force. We want you as teacher. 
“Shall we whose souls are lighted?” etc. Please sing 
three verses before you decide, and then dip your pen in 
the rays of the morning light, and say to this call, like the 
gallant Colonel Newcome, ** Adsum.”’’ 

EDWARD SHILLITO 





THE SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN CHINA 


By Tue Rev. GEORGE A. CLAYTON 


THE first attempt to prepare a catalogue of the publications 
in Chinese of the Protestant churches in China was made 
by Alexander Wylie, who came to China in 1847 to super- 
intend the press established by the London Missionary 
Society and was transferred to the service of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1868. The purpose of his 
book is amply described by its title, Memorials of Pro- 
testant Missionaries to the Chinese: giving a list of their 
Publications. The method followed is to give a brief 
sketch of the work of each missionary from Marshman 
and Morrison to the latest arrival in 1866, whether such 
missionary had engaged in literary work or not. In the 
case of those who had already produced literature in 
Chinese, or dealing with matters Chinese, as full details 
as possible about each publication are given, most entries 
including a careful analysis of the contents. A few 
publications by Chinese authors are also included. No 
less than 765 titles are indexed, the greater part being 
tracts such as are needed when entering new fields in 
order to place the salient doctrines of Christianity clearly 
before the prejudiced literati. But these early mission- 
aries had not forgotten the needs of the Christian com- 
munity and of the scholars in the schools which had been 
founded. There were twenty-two volumes of comment or 
notes on books of the Bible, several volumes of sermons, 
no less than thirty-four catechisms, and a few books on 
history, geography, astronomy, mathematics and medicine. 

In 1876 the Chinese Maritime Customs asked Mr Wylie 
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to undertake the revision of his former work as far as 
the list of publications was concerned. This revised list, 
which included 1086 titles, was issued as an appendix to 
the Chinese Maritime Customs Report on the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876. It is understood that an exhibit of the 
books and tracts was sent to Philadelphia. 
The outcome of this action of the Chinese Customs was 
a decision at the Shanghai Missionary Conference of 1877 
to publish a catalogue of Christian literature in Chinese 
and to keep the missionary body informed about new 
publications. Up to 1882 this decision seems to have had 
no fruition, for when Dr Murdoch paidghis memorable visit 
to China the committee which he called together reported 
that ‘it was generally acknowledged that a great part of 
the existing Protestant literature in Chinese was unknown 
to many missionaries ’ and resolved ‘ to collect information 
about books and tracts already published: to form a 
complete library: to prepare a classified catalogue .. . 
and to revise the catalogue from time to time.’ This task 
was delegated to a committee of seven, but was accom- 
plished by the Rev. Dr MacGillivrayfonthis own initiative 
in 1907. His list was completed in manuscript by the 
author while journeying, but ere he reached Shanghai the 
native craft in which he was travelling was capsized and 
everything which he had with him was lost. With charac- 
teristic perseverance Dr MacGillivray prepared a fresh 
manuscript, and this was issued for the Centenary Missionary 
Conference in 1907. It was recognized as invaluable. 
_ Such lists as those just mentioned need constant re- 
vision, but the burden of work which rested, and rests, on 
Dr MacGillivray made it impossible for him to undertake 
such a task. None of the publishing houses undertook 
it and the Centenary Conference did not appoint any 
permanent committee charged with this responsibility. 
But when Dr Mott held his conferences in Asia in 1912-8, 
both at sectional and national conferences in China there 
was an insistent demand by the missionary body for the 
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revision of Dr MacGillivray’s list and for some system under 
which the needs of the Chinese churches for various kinds 
of literature could be voiced. The formation of the China 
Continuation Committee provided the permanent body to 
whom this task could be entrusted, the publication of Dr 
Ritson’s masterly report on Christian Literature in the 
Mission Field suggested the lines which should be followed, 
and the creation of the Christian Publishers’ Association of 
China facilitated the preparation and publication of such 
index to existing Chinese Christian literature as the China 
Continuation Committee might decide to publish. 

The Index* which was published in April, 1918, differed 
from its predecessors in one important respect. They 
were issued in English with the title of the publications 
in both Chinese and English; this is issued in two forms, 
the one giving all the information about the books and 
tracts in English, the other giving exactly the same in- 
formation in Chinese. The provision thus made that the 
persons who ought to be the users of this literature can 
secure information firsthand, and not only through the 
missionary, ought to characterize all future indices. 

The first thing which strikes the user of the Index is 
the fact that there already exists in Chinese a very valuable 
library of books issued under Christian auspices. The 
total number of entries in the Index is 8451, and this total 
does not include the publications of the Roman Catholic 
and the Greek churches. Treating a publication of fifty 
or more pages as a book, one finds that the grand total can 
be divided into 1188 books, 1152 booklets, 1066 folded and 
sheet tracts, while the balance consists of charts and maps. 
The value of the tract as an evangelistic agency is beyond 
question, but limitations of space render it impossible in 
this article to show how splendidly the missionary body 
has faced this need and how largely the need has been met. 
New tracts on passing phases of thought will ever be 


1A Classified Index to the Chinese Literature of the Protestant Churches in China. By 
G. A. Clayton. Hankow: Chinese Christian Publishers’ Association. pita 
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welcome, but among the very oldest of the tracts and 
booklets are many which still rightly enjoy an immense 
circulation, for they contain a positive statement of the 
great truths which, though old, are ever new. Milne’s 
Two Friends, Genahr’s Conversations with a Temple Keeper, 
John’s Gate of Virtue, Li Wei-yu’s Avoid the Wrong, 
Judd’s Ezhortation to the World and other such masterly 
though brief presentations of the Christian view will main- 
tain their circulation so long as superstition raises its 
head. 

Limiting one’s attention to the books and booklets in- 
cluded in the Index, one finds that the great majority must 
be classified under the main heading, ‘ Religion.’ This is, 
of course, what one would expect. The primary purpose 
of the missionary in coming to China is to publish the 
good news of salvation, and naturally the bulk of the 
literature which he produces will find its theme within the 
pages of Holy Writ, or aim to cast light from other sources 
on the relations of God to man. And at the present day, 
when the Commercial Press and other Chinese publishing 
houses are working in a thorough and satisfactory way to 
meet the need of the Chinese people for general literature 
and for school books, the natural tendency will be for the 
Christian writers to give more and more of their time and 
strength to the production of that distinctly Christian 
literature which Chinese publishers do not as yet attempt 
to provide. As one might expect, there will be unfortunate 
mistakes made by these Chinese publishers, but it is satis- 
factory to know that at present the heads of the two 
largest houses are Chinese Christians and that the heads 
of the Commercial Press in particular have undertaken 
not to issue any book which is unfairly hostile to the 
Christian position. In their great Dictionary they have, 
to quote an instance of the mistakes which may be made, 
included an explanation of the name ‘ Jesus’ which does 
not mention the Divinity of our Lord and an explanation 
of the term ‘ Lord’s Supper’ which takes the Roman 
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Catholic view. But on these matters being brought to 
their attention, expressions of regret were sincerely offered. 

It may be of interest to mention the proportions in 
which the books and booklets fall under the ten main heads 
of the Index. | Under Chinese Classics and reference books 
there are 12 entries ; under philosophy, 54; under religion, 
1524; under sociology, 149; under political science, 35; 
under science, 109; under medicine, 108; under fine arts, 
86; under literature, 149; and under history and geog- 
raphy, 168. Such questions as the relation of the teaching 
of the Chinese Classics to the teaching of Scripture, the 
bearing of Christianity on Chinese ethical standards, on 
home ideals, marriage and other customs and on juris- 
prudence, and the manifestation of the hand of God in 
history, will naturally engage the attention of Christian 
authors, but for the most part in the future as in the past, 
these authors will make the presentation of the message of 
salvation and the exposition of the Word the central and 
chief part of their message to the Chinese race: 

When one analyses the books and booklets which fall 
under the general theme of religion, one is struck first 
with the paucity of works dealing with natural theology 
and the comparative study of religion. McCosh on Divine 
Government and Grant on Comparative Religions have 
been translated, but this section of the field is largely un- 
occupied. There is only one exposition of the doctrine 
of Confucius and that by a foreign missionary, though 
there are two or three attempts to comment on the Classics. 
Booklets which directly face the Buddhist and Taoist 
positions are few in number, while the literature which 
aims to meet the Moslem error can only be described as 
utterly inadequate. The recent formation of a strong 
committee to deal with this latter matter is a very hopeful 
sign, but before it can commence its work it will have to 
gather the terms used by the Chinese Moslems in their 
sacred books and discover the lines along which these 
followers of the Prophet can be best approached. 
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Biblical introduction has been dealt with by several 
writers, the Bible Helps issued by the Oxford University 
Press being among the books translated. One concordance 
to the whole Bible has been issued, and another which is 
based on the Revised Chinese Bible is nearly completed. 
There is no satisfactory Bible history, and there is room 
for more work on Bible geography, though Smith’s 
Historical Geography has been translated. As regards 
commentaries there is no lack, if one considers both those 
which are indexed and those which are known to be in 
preparation. The Annotated Paragraph Bible has been 
translated, and there is a series which covers all the books 
of the Bible based on the Cambridge Bible as far as it was 
issued up to 1918 and for the rest on the Pulpit Bible. 
Besides these two series there are commentaries, homiletical 
and expository, on most of the books by individual writers. 
There are for instance nine books dealing with Genesis in 
whole or in part, two on Exodus (with four other books on 
the commandments), four on Leviticus (with four on the 
great offerings), six on Matthew, six on Mark, and so on. 
Besides these the Christian Literature Society has pro- 
jected a more advanced commentary on the whole Bible, 
while the Religious Tract Society is issuing in Chinese 
the well known Devotional Commentary. As regards dic- 
tionaries of the Bible, all reisonable needs have been, or 
soon will be, met. While one or two of the dictionaries 
now on sale are out of date, the needs of students are met 
by the Chinese ‘ Hastings,’ a work of approximately the 
same size as the one-volume ‘ Hastings,’ and the needs of 
Sunday School teachers and lay preachers will be supplied 
when the Universal Bible Dictionary is issued. Besides 
these, a translation of the large dictionary edited by 
Professor Orr is well advanced, and this will serve for the 
students who are being trained on conservative lines. 

Works on theology are undoubtedly inadequate in 
number and too largely written from the western stand- 
point. The advent of the Chinese theologian should be 
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more than a matter of hope, it should be a subject for 
earnest prayer. Lives of Christ abound. Few of them 
are mere translations ; most have been based on western 
originals, but these originals have guided, rather than 
fettered, the translators. Several of the translators have 
been Chinese, but no Chinese ‘has as yet attempted to 
write a life of the Master. The time is perhaps drawing 
near when such an attempt will be made. 

The number of volumes dealing with Christian evidences 
and with the apologetic statement of Christian truth is 
large. Many of these have enjoyed enormous circulations. 
Four publishers issue editions of Dr W. A. P. Martin’s 
Christian Evidences, and it is impossible to find out exactly 
how many tens of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Dr Faber’s great work on the fruits of Christianity as 
revealed in the progress of civilization has been equally 
popular. Our Chinese brethren have done more original 
writing in this section than in any other. Chinese names 
are largely unfamiliar in western lands, but here in China 
the writings of H. L. Zia, Y. K. Woo, Hang Hai, Pien En- 
chuan, Tong Tsing-en, Cheung Man-hoi, Wong De-gi, Li 
Wei-yu, Cheng Ching-yi, Chen Wei-ping, and Chan Mung- 
naam reach the hearts of their fellow-countrymen. Several 
of these writers have had the advantages which accrue 
from the knowledge of a western tongue, and therefore 
western originals sometimes underlie the books they 
produce, but even in these cases the western mould has been 
discarded and the thought transmuted into Chinese form. 

The supply of devotional books is regular. Many of 
the most popular manuals in use in the West have been 
translated. Miss Havergal, Dr Torrey, Fosdick, Bound, 
Trumbull, Mott, S. D. Gordon, Eddy, Churchill King, 
J. R. Miller, F. B. Meyer, Josiah Copley, Campbell Morgan 
—though their western names may be unknown—are in- 
fluencing the thought of the Christians of China. Of the 
unjustifiable multiplication of catechisms there is no need 
to write. About eighty are mentioned in the Index, and 
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the compiler as the collection grew found himself wondering 
what justification could be offered for the publication of 
most of them. Of course there is no difficulty in securing 
a circulation for any catechism which is adopted by a 
whole mission or even by one healthy growing church. 
The unfortunate thing is that the supply seems constant. 
One tract society has declined two manuscripts since the 
Index was published, and one faces a strange problem in 
mentality when trying to understand how no one of the 
eighty existing Catechisms will meet the doctrinal view- 
point of the author of the eighty-first. 

The Chinese Church is richly supplied with hymnals. 
It is but natural that there should be many published, 
for the missionaries have come from many lands and have 
been used to voicing their praises in the words of many 
writers. That which has been sung into the life of the 
missionary, he will naturally try to pass on in Chinese to 
his flock. But it must be admitted that in many cases 
the translated hymn has neither the force nor the beauty 
of the original. It has been estimated that altogether 
some 8000 different hymns have been written in Chinese ; 
probably 2000 of these will never form part of the hymns 
of the Chinese Church. Of the remainder, there must be 
at least 800 which are known in all parts of the republic 
because they form the nucleus of most collections. Some 
day there will arise a Chinese poet who will voice the 
aspirations, the sorrows, the confessions, the triumphs, of 
the Chinese Church, and then the greater part of the hymns 
now in use will cease to be used. 

There is need for more publications on pastoral theology 
and homiletics. Volumes of sermons are not numerous, 
the best of them all being a volume issued by a Chinese 
pastor, P.S. Chu. It would be well if the younger genera- 
tion of Chinese preachers could be furnished with more 
models showing them in what way the great preachers 
have dealt with their themes. There is no need to refer 
to the special literature which is being created by the 
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Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
the Christian Endeavour Movement and the Sunday 
School Union. Those great organizations know their own 
fields and are able to secure a circulation for their publica- 
tions which the ordinary publisher may well envy. So 
far as the China field is concerned, there is no question 
that the need in these directions is very largely met. One 
or two other publishers are undertaking the publication 
of notes on the Sunday school lessons, but it is doubtful 
whether such ventures will have any great success. 

Of the denominations, the Seventh Day Adventists are 
making the largest use of the press as a means of propagat- 
ing their own views of truth. Their insistence on one 
point as more important than all others renders it out of 
the question for them to use much of the literature which 
is prepared by the Literature and Tract Societies. They 
have therefore established their own printing works and 
have at present a larger output than any other denomina- 
tion. The Lutheran churches are showing very great 
activity, but are working in closest harmony with the 
existing publishing houses, either allowing these houses 
to be the publishers of the manuscripts which they prepare 
or placing their own publications on sale through these 
houses. This is greatly to the convenience of the mis- 
sionary and Chinese purchasers. The Anglican Church 
has a literature committee which has produced several 
valuable books and also has a small, but effective, press 
at Ningpo. Several of the best commentaries in Chinese 
are issued from this press. The Presbyterian and Methodist 
publishing houses are serving all the churches and not 
limiting their work to the meeting of the needs of their 
own denominations. It is greatly to the advantage of the 
Chinese Church as a whole that so little of the literary 
output of the missionaries and Chinese Christians is issued 
from denominational presses or depots. It is also, as it 
seems to the writer, a healthy sign that so few of the pub- 
lications mentioned in the Index have what may be termed 
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a denominational bias. Apart from the books and tracts 
prepared by the Seventh Day Adventists, there is a harmony 
of view-point and a loyalty to the principles of the faith 
underlying the volumes included in the section on ‘ Re- 
ligion ’ which augurs well for that drawing together of the 
churches in China which all missionaries unite in desiring. 

There has been a good deal of activity in preparing 
church histories in Chinese. From all that one can gather 
the need has not yet been met. The theme is not an easy 
one to introduce in a land where until recently there has 
been no study of that general historical background which 
is presupposed by the writer on church history. For the 
most part the books hitherto written have been mere 
compendiums of facts. One or two attempts have been 
made recently to write popular studies of the lives and 
works of the leaders of the early Church, and some extracts 
from the martyrologies have been issued. But in this 
field there is need for much careful work. The Chinese 
Church should be in a position to understand and appreciate 
the heroism of the early martyrs, for she has passed through 
her own baptism of blood. The annals of that Boxer year 
have been collected and edited by Tsai Lien-fu. The 
story of the revival in Manchuria has been narrated by 
Chen Chun-seng. And the history of the Christian move- 
ment in China is being penned by Mr K. Y. Chen of Nanking 
University. This last is the more interesting because Mr 
Chen worked with Dr Leighton Stuart at a series of lectures 
on modern missions, and that survey led him to desire to 
deal with the work in his own land in fuller detail. 

It is perhaps in some such way as this that the Chinese 
Christian leaders will be led to take a larger and more 
effective share in this work than they have done in the 
past. They will feel the inadequacies and the defects of 
the work which the foreign missionaries have done because 
it seemed as if they were the only persons willing to under- 
take it. There has probably never been a missionary so 
foolish as to think that he could do literary work in Chinese 
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better than the Chinese. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the work done by the foreigner would never have 
been done if he had not been able to use the services of a 
Chinese writer effectively. But what the missionaries 
have done cannot but serve to guide would-be Chinese 
authors on lines of effective service. Few men have done 
more effective work than Zia Hung-lai, but as the prefaces 
show he based almost every one of his books on some 
suggestions found in an English book or magazine article. 
So the remarkable stories written by Chen Chun-seng, 
while in one sense quite original, are the result of foreign 
friends narrating to him in detail the main points of stories 
written in English ; with this nucleus he has worked out 
stories which are Chinese in every detail. Of course this 
same idea is true in its reverse of the work of foreigners. 
The tracts written by Dr Griffith John or the books written 
by Dr Hampden Du Bose are in a very real sense original, 
but these great missionaries never hesitated to state that 
it was due to their long conversations with Chinese that 
their works took the form they have. In fact there is good 
ground to argue that till the Chinese Christian Church has 
attained a riper development the right combination for 
successful work would seem to be a Chinese and a foreigner, 
working together harmoniously on a theme in which both 
are interested, the Chinese having a relatively free hand in 
deciding the lines on which the Chinese text shall run. 

One other phase of this question needs mention. During 
the compilation of the Index several small booklets were 
sent in by one society which were understood to be the 
work of a Chinese. But as they were being read with a 
view to their proper classification, the contents seemed 
strangely familiar. A little thought led in each case to 
an interesting discovery. One was based on a tract in 
Mandarin written by a missionary ; another was based on 
a short biography of a Chinese Christian prepared in 
Mandarin by his pastor: each of these had been rewritten 
in beautiful Wenli by the nominal author. A third was 
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found to be one of Dr John’s Wenli tracts remoulded in 
even better Wenli than Dr John and his writer had used. 
There is of course no question of plagiarism here. There 
is simply the outworking of a natural feeling in the mind 
of a Chinese scholar that useful material had been presented 
in a form which was less perfect than that in which he 
could send it forth. It may be that some of the books 
on which missionaries have expended time and strength 
will make their final and full appeal to the Chinese mind 
when they have been thus rewritten by a Chinese friend. 

More must not be written about the many interesting 
and useful discoveries made as this task has been proceeded 
with. What has been done is only one stage of what must 
be done ere the Literature Survey for China is completed. 
The books and tracts having been collected and classified, 
it becomes necessary to have them valued by competent 
Chinese critics. This will be a heavy task, involving much 
organization and calling for great patience. At present no 
worker seems free to face the burden and the responsibility. 
But just as the way opened for the compilation of the 
Index, so in the providence of God the way will doubtless 
open for the continuation of the work. 

GrorcEe A. CLAYTON 





THE MAKING OF A MISSIONARY 


By ANNIE H. SMALL 


THE impulse to write this paper was born of the interest 
with which I read, before destroying them, the missionary 
journals and the missionary college journals kept during 
the thirty-five years of my active service. I had of course 
realized in a measure that whatever real contribution I 
was able to make towards the development of modern 
missionary preparation during its experimental stages was 
the fruit of my own experience as a missionary; but 
here, in these volumes which set before me once again the 
ordered record of the years, I found a history in full: first, 
my missionary life, with its dreams and purposings and 
efforts, its defeats and conquests and my notes concerning 
the possible reasons for either, and, especially during 
furloughs, my meditations upon our calling in its be- 
wildering complexity of detailed ministries; second, my 
work in the missionary college in Edinburgh, into which, 
when summoned to the charge of it, I almost instinctively 
carried forward the sum of that previous experience and 
based my principles of missionary preparation upon it. 

I do not propose in this paper to enter upon this second 
group of notes; that which interested myself, and may 
possibly interest other students of missionary-making, 
was the earlier chronicle, not now as the dutifully kept 
journal of those concerns which at the time of writing I 
consciously realized, but as the unconscious record of those 
forces and influences which were the real making of my 
life, both earlier and later. 

I was a girl not yet nineteen when sent to India to 
learn how to become a missionary. Circumstances had from 


my childhood pointed towards the missionary calling, for 
378 
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my father and mother were missionaries and in our home 
the children had been part of the mission. The glamour of 
the mission house had easily outlasted the more prosaic 
years of schooling. When therefore a young colleague 
for the missionary’s wife in a remote station was being 
sought for, and no candidate appeared, I offered, almost 
as a matter of course, to go. In that primitive mission I 
served a three years’ apprenticeship. At the end of that 
time I returned to my old home, where I entered at once 
upon a varied training in missionary doings and methods. 

The mission house itself, with its many activities, 
had a large part in the making of us all. ‘ You have a 
fine room here,’ remarked Mr Caine, M.P., with a touch of 
kindly criticism in his tone. ‘ Yes,’ said my mother, upon 
whose willing shoulders fell the charge of the many adjust- 
ments involved in the exigencies of a growing mission, ‘ it 
is a serviceable room.’ So at one stage the drawing-room 
housed the infant printing-press, at another famine orphans 
swarmed in upon the dining-room wing; most mission 
houses could tell similar tales, for a true mission house keeps 
open doors. So with the hospitalities. ‘ We belong to our 
people ’ was the motto, and the constant stream of callers 
upon one or another of us, the open breakfast-table, the 
weekly social hour with our Indian Christian or any other 
friends, which closed with informal conference over the 
Sunday school lesson and family prayers, and—to refer 
to one other engagement—the Sunday evening dedicated 
to happy fellowship with friends of our own race: these 
were the kind of contribution made by the house to the 
common good. Those Sunday evenings were an institu- 
tion, almost a tradition; I cannot remember the time 
when they were not. In that land of change civilians 
and officers came and went ; no one was invited, no special 
preparation was expected, yet there were always guests 
who ‘ brought their own welcome.’ 

It will be understood that each member of the house- 
hold had his or her own department of work. There were 
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many hours of the day when the place was deserted. 
Breakfast was the meeting-time for family and guests, the 
time too of the daily informal conference which drew us 
into sympathy with each other’s programme, and united 
the scattered branches of the mission into one co-ordinated 
whole. When we met again for the late evening meal, 
‘shop’ was sternly forbidden after the briefest account 
of the day’s proceedings. It was a rule hard to keep and 
lapses were frequent, but not one of us disputed its wis- 
dom, for we retired to rest mentally refreshed by music, 
reading or games ; we slept, and as a rule arose ready for 
the new day’s burdens. It is needless to add that there 
were grave exceptions to our evening rule, when the hours 
were devoted to serious conference upon serious conditions 
or perplexities ; and whether the rule held or was broken, 
our last social act was the act of prayer, in which failures 
and successes were alike offered to Him who was emphat- 
ically the Master of the house. ‘ It is not possible,’ wrote 
my father to a friend, ‘for the happiest family in the 
world to be better as to mutual understanding than we are.’ 

In an address given upon the occasion of the 
majority of our missionary college, Dr W. M. Macgregor, 
referring to one or two features of my service, remarked 
that at the heart of all lay the secret influence of my father ; 
he spoke the simple truth. My father as a missionary 
made me as a missionary. It was not that he was specially 
gifted, nor that the completeness of his devotion to his 
Master and his people was in any way unique; thank 
God, it was not; it was rather that the qualities and 
expressions of his character as applied to missionary service 
seemed to me the most admirable. I coveted them for 
myself; later on, I coveted them for my students. I 
must illustrate very shortly. 

John Small was an efficient missionary; he was an 
expert preacher, teacher and apologist ; he never ceased 
to be a student of those subjects the knowledge of which 
is essential to freshness of mental equipment. But it 
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would not have occurred to him that these qualifications 
were other than the tools in the hand of the man, necessary 
indeed, for he never minimized the seriousness of our task, 
but it was the man who reckoned throughout. The man 
in this case was being himself made during the long silent 
early morning hours in the study, hours with which nothing 
interfered. 

Principal Fairbairn of Oxford, our guest during several 
weeks, spoke publicly of my father thus: ‘ He was indeed 
a man with the genius of goodness, of radiant and simple 
nature, and kept a sunny soul and purest vision of heart 
. . . the heart of a John within him combined with the soul 
of a Nathanael.’ We who knew him appreciated the 
insight of the words; they told the true secret of my father’s 
missionary power: simplicity, trustworthiness therefore ; 
he used no casuistries or secret policies with which to 
manipulate men or circumstances, and the words he spoke 
in secret might every one of them be called from the house- 
top; and love, for he exercised constantly a pure, dis- 
criminating, individualizing, human affection for all with 
whom he came in contact. These qualities were his very 
self. He made contacts, spirit with spirit, with astonishing 
rapidity. He was quite unhampered by social or racial 
considerations ; the standard was set for me when as a child 
I was allowed to help prepare our guest-room for ‘ one of 
Jesus’ servants,’ an Indian Christian friend; this standard 
obtained throughout our mission in entire simplicity. 
Under my father’s unconscious leadership, then, I myself 
passed out of the stage in which mental and practical 
efficiency was the first aim into the stage of a living faith 


in the supreme equipment of an interior spirit of simplicity 
and love. 


I think the second lesson he taught me was the funda- 
mental oneness of our task. Thus: it was to educational 
missionary work that he was originally appointed, and he 
regarded school and college as providing the greatest of 
missionary opportunities. His later years were, however, 
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given to those departments of the service which are in- 
cluded under the general term evangelistic. He disliked 
the distinction. He maintained that all educational work 
was, rightly conducted, in the fullest sense evangelistic ; 
and that, on the other hand, no evangelistic work was 
worthy of the Evangel which it professed to announce 
unless it were in a high degree educational. In mere 
street preaching, for example, he had small faith; it took 
the subordinate place of the ‘bell’* to arouse curiosity, 
interest, any emotion at all which would give preacher a 
hold upon hearer. The first essential to a preaching 
station was therefore a hired room in the vicinity, fur- 
nished with benches and brightly lit. An audience is never 
lacking upon an Indian street, but the Hindu likes to have 
his own innings, to state his own case and raise his own 
questions. To all street interruptions the reply was, 
‘Wait and come to our room, and you shall have your 
chance.’ It was always an interested audience which 
gathered to this ‘ after-meeting,’ and with it my father 
was in his element. At one time I happened to be free 
to attend these meetings, and from my dark corner (as a 
woman I effaced myself so far as possible) I watched the 
congregation as it gathered: Brahmans, Marathas, Hindus 
indeed of any caste, Mussalmans, Parsis, Beni Israel, 
Roman Catholic Christians; fervent adherents of their 
own faith, disbelievers of any religious faith; lovers of 
discussion, mischievous fellows hoping to trip up the 
Christians; seekers after light who did not yet dream 
that in Jesus Christ they would find that which they sought ; 
here and there one who was already under His spell: they 
hastened in, eager to speak and to hear, even the opening 
hymn hardly restrained them. 

My father revelled in those hours and was always 
master of the meeting. He gave to each questioner his 
opportunity, and either replied himself or called upon one 
of his colleagues to do so. He almost invariably carried 

1 This applies solely to foreign work, where the Gospel is unfamiliar. 
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the sympathy of that strange audience ; he reminded one 
indeed of a father among his children; he was quick to 
answer the fool according to his folly yet without offence ; 
his gentle humour often relieved some tense moment, as, 
for example, when the mutual antagonism of Hindu and 
Mussalman threatened to break forth; he was swift to 
respond to the merest hint of deepened interest and ready 
with the invitation to come to the bungalow for a quieter 
talk. ‘I have often seen an audience at the close of such a 
meeting,’ wrote a younger colleague after my father’s death, 
‘sitting satisfied, with no further question to ask, while 
a solemn final appeal was made to consider Christ. In 
the stillness one was sure that the Spirit of God was hover- 
ing over the gathering, yearning to turn chaos into order 
in some heart.’ 

One further illustration I venture to give of this unifying 
method which worked for the making of that inner circle 
of students of divine things, which is the joy of every 
missionary’s heart. My father’s heart turned especially 
towards the young men of our great Brahman city. For 
them he had a larger hall, in which he offered courses of 
studies, chiefly literary or historical. The hall was always 
crowded with the very audience he desired. He did not 
forget that the interest was primarily in the so-called 
secular aspect of his subject: ‘ We know their motive,’ 
he wrote; ‘but. does a missionary need to be moved by 
that 2?’ The lectures he gave were never sermons, but 
every lecture had that in it which was somehow provocative 
of the greatest questions. Therefore Saturday’s lecture 
was followed, almost of necessity, by Sunday’s Bible class, 
perhaps the finest hour of the week, when the inner circle 
gathered around him. From this work too came many a 
visitor to the study. I quote three pregnant sentences from 
a notebook : 

‘Two very remarkable hours with . . . There is a subtle temptation in 


his way, that to think of Jesus as divine is to dishonour God.’ 
‘He still hopes in Muhammad, but the deeper his views of sin, the less, 
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I do believe, are his hopes. He tries almost feverishly to push off the claims 
of Christ ; but it appears to me, at least sometimes, as if they were winding 
themselves around him the more strongly.’ 

‘The Prophet fights for the mastery, and seems to prevail for the present. 
There is a Stronger than he, who could take the house; but His doings are a 
great deep and free will is a great fact.’ 


It was thus, in city and village, in church and school, 
that the worker spent himself upon the work and all un- 
consciously carried on the parallel task of ‘ making’ his junior 
colleagues. For behind such work as I have so slightly 
pictured lay much prayer, long thought, wise self-preparation, 
unwearied labour and an unshakable faith in that 

‘free grace of highest God 
Who loves His creatures so, 
And all His works with mercy doth embrace.’ 


It was indeed his faith which was his greatest gift to 
us. ‘Qh, the wickedness, as well as the stupidity of the 
croakers !’ he wrote in one of his latest letters.: It is not 
easy for a missionary who fails to pry into the interior to 
be an optimist. My father was an optimist, not only 
because of his faith in the purpose of God, but because he 
had cultivated the great missionary gift of seeing beneath 
the surface. At the risk of being wearisome I venture to 
relate one characteristic episode. 

At a public entertainment given by a local rajah on the 
occasion of his son’s wedding, a certain young Brahman, 
aided by some friends, gave a dramatic representation of 
one of those city gatherings which I have described. It 
was done in full detail and done perfectly, especially 
my father’s part. The great audience sat fascinated and 
there fell a deep silence at the close. I heard the story 
in the city on the following morning and hastened home, 
heart-broken, to break the news. I found that my father 
already knew it, and was much amused by some of the 
minor incidents of the play. When he found, however, 
that I was deeply hurt, his tone changed. He picked up his 
Bible, and turning to St Paul’s letter to the Philippians, 
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he read: ‘ What then? Only that im every way, whether in 
pretence or in truth, Christ is proclaimed, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ ‘ Don’t you see,’ he said, ‘ that 
this thing is a tremendous testimony to our work? The 
point of it is not that V ... has produced an amusing 
representation of our meeting, and has caught me, even 
to my Marathi accent; it is this: that the preaching of 
Christ in our city so interests the people that a great 
audience, met for entertainment, will sit through a long 
hour spellbound while such preaching is being reproduced. 
You will find that interest in our meetings has been 
quickened by last night’s play-acting.’ 

Upon my father’s study table, after his very sudden 
death, was found his little pocket-book. The last entry 
was a list of small matters which he had specially wished 
to remember. Across the list was pencilled the last word 
he wrote; it was, ‘Done.’ Alongside of that curt record of 
accomplished work, we who learned so much from him love to 
think of the testimony of a young Brahman stranger to the 
spirit in which all the work was ‘done.’ He was found a 
day or two after the missionary had gone to his rest standing 
outside the study door with tears raining down his face. ‘ He 
loved us,’ he said simply, as he turned away. 

Many other elements went to the ‘making’ of us 
the younger members of the mission: days spent over 
accounts, discussion and discovery of ways and means, 
with many a lesson in trust ; all the daily discipline of a too 
crowded life ; colleagueships and friendships ; studies and 
conferences ; furloughs and missionary travels; bad mis- 
takes and grievous failures; of these which are common 
to all missionaries I must not write. But any account of 
my ‘ making’ as a missionary would be ludicrously in- 
complete if I should fail to acknowledge the debt which I 
owed to my pupils themselves. 

In the earlier days my work was purely imitative ; but 
as the years passed I became watchful and critical. When 


we went out to seek some hospitable courtyard, verandah 
25 
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or interior, and sat for as long as seemed good, singing, 
reading and expounding the passage'read, I soon recognized 
and appreciated the always polite but often gently amused 
interest with which our effort was received; soon also I 
caught the whispered asides of the groups around us: 
that we were in the pay of government, employed to 
make Christians ; or that we were ‘good simple folk, in our 
quaint foreign way serving our religion: The inference 
was that whatever our motive our doings were feeble. Our 
stories interested them, but the application we attempted 
did not, to use their own phrase, fasten. There came a time 
when I was deeply ashamed of'my work. The message of 
which I was a messenger was so obviously remote from any 
concern, need or desire of these dear people with whom 
otherwise I had become most happily intimate. 

After a time I ventured experiments, with varying 
effect upon my hearers and much educative effect upon 
myself. By far the most important of these, because of 
its bearing upon all my later approaches, was this: wher- 
ever my visits were periodic, I read through one of the 
gospels, making no comment whatever except the necessary 
circumstantial explanations; on and on I read, quietly, 
deliberately, watchfully, until interrupted by serious ‘re- 
mark or question; the interruption was my text. I‘had 
stumbled upon an ‘application of that law of :education 
which tells us that pupils learn most joyously out of their 
own awakened interest. Im this case the interest arose 
very often indeed out of some dimly recognized need or 
desire, which had been quickened at some point’ of the 
reading: Thus} the mere phrase ‘besides women and 
children’? caught the attention of a group in ‘the courtyard 
of' a’ Muslim house, and’ led to’ a wonderful conversation 
regarding the relation of Jesus Christ with women. ' ‘Love 
your enemies ’ sent a little widow, at midnight, after fierce 
conflict, to end a long and bitter. family feud in which‘ she 
had not -been the sinner.» 

‘Again, when ‘schools’ for girls, with: the preparation of 
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the teachers, became the main part of my work, they 
became also a main part of my own ‘ making.’ Schools 
are always schools, but when the teachers of Christian, 
Jewish, Muslim and Hindu schools meet weekly to discuss 
their work, and especially to prepare their Bible lessons, 
their leader must inevitably gain an enlarged conception of 
the need of adaptation of study to pupils, both individually 
and collectively. The same need was even more directly 
and intimately impressed upon me during social hours 
offered in each school to parents and friends of the children, 
We closed as a rule with short lantern services, three or four 
pictures being sufficient for our purpose, as each was left 
upon the screen for as long as guests had anything to ask 
or hostess to reply. I had also charge of the colportage 
work of the mission. The colporteurs were simple souls ; 
they had no conception of either time or money values, 
and went in the mission by the general title of ‘A.’s Dis- 
ciplines ®; but even apart from their disciplinary function— 
which I acknowledged—their work had no small part in my 
‘making,’ for they brought me into intimate contact with 
elementary Christian literature; I knew what tracts were 
acceptable ; I knew what was said of them whether accept- 
able or not, and formed some conception of the place which 
a literature truly adapted to its end might have as a part 
of the ordered development of our Christian appeal. It 
was thus that hearers and pupils became my teachers and 
unfolded to me, with much other wisdom, the first principle 
of missionary access: that there can be no stereotyped 
form for our Gospel; that to accomplish its end it must 
be spoken directly to each soul and to each group according 
to diseovered need or awakened desire. This’ twin lesson 
also T learned as the years passed—that no such need ‘or 
desire of the human heart can arise which Jesus Christ, 
who is our Gospel, cannot meet and literally satisfy. 

And, after all is said, His is the first and His the last 
word in the making of us His servants. 

ANNIE H. SMALL 





MISSIONARY APOLOGETICS 


By J. H. MACLEAN 


To defend the missionary enterprise against the attacks 
made on it is part of the work of the missionary advocate. 
It might have been expected that by this time such attacks 
would have ceased. The objections raised by the ignorant 
and the hostile have been refuted so often that it is difficult 
to see what ground is left for such people to stand on; 
and the mission study movement, with its admirable 
text-books and courses, is raising up a generation not 
easily moved by ignorant criticism. And there can be 
little doubt that some of the old objections are less fre- 
quently heard than formerly. Yet one has only to mingle 
with his fellow-passengers on board ship, or inquire why 
so many people in the churches ‘ don’t believe in foreign 
missions,’ to find that what has been called ‘P. & O. 
theology ’ has still a surprising vogue. ‘ Missions spoil 
the native.’ ‘ Nobody will employ a Christian servant if 
he can help it.’ ‘These people have a religion of their 
own; why interfere with it?’ ‘ Missionaries have a fine 
easy time of it.’ 

The defensive armour against such attacks has usually 
been twofold. On the one hand, attempts have been 
made to answer the objections in detail—to show that 
missions do not ‘ spoil the native,’ that the missionaries, 
speaking generally, are worthy of trust, and so on. On 
the other hand, it has been contended that all such objec- 
tions are really irrelevant. Even if the worst that has 
ever been said about missionaries or the products of their 
work were true, all who own Christ as Lord must do their 
utmost to obey His command to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. We have our marching orders. 
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Now there can be no doubt that if we can be quite sure 
of the missionary obligation we are justified in taking a 
short way with objectors. We do not need to wait till we 
have the knowledge which enables us to confront a man 
who has been abroad, and is accordingly accepted by 
many as an authority on everything connected with 
missions. Nor are we dependent on the thoroughness with 
which his allegations can be refuted. If we are clear as 
to the duty of carrying the good news to all men we may 
turn on the critic and say, ‘ Even if all you say is true, 
what then? If the products of missions are unsatisfactory 
we must try to find the cause of the defect and remedy it. 
But somehow or other we must obey our Lord’s behest.’ We 
may even turn the attack by suggesting to the critic that 
since he was so dissatisfied with the work of the missionaries 
he doubtless did his best to make up for their deficiencies 
by doing all he could, while in India or elsewhere, to com- 
mend Christ to the inhabitants of the land. He will 
probably say that he did nothing of the kind as it was not 
his job; and if we point out that the work of the Gospel 
is the ‘job’ of every Christian he may tell us that he 
makes no profession of being a Christian. Whereupon we 
may point out that in that case he is hardly in a position 
to judge of the value of mission work, since spiritual 
things can only be spiritually discerned. 

This is the line we are justified in taking if we can 
be sure of the missionary obligation. But can we be so? 
The genuineness of Matt. xxviii. 18-20 has been questioned, 
and even if it can be re-established there are many to 
whom, as a mere command, it does not appeal. ‘ Even,’ 
they will say, ‘ if it is quite certain that Jesus spoke these 
words we must use our own judgment in applying them 
to our time. In view of the facts made known by the 
comparative study of religion, and the poverty of our own 
attainments in Christian living, personal or national, can 
we be sure that we have really anything so well worth 
communicating to Hindus or Confucianists as to induce 
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us to leave the tasks which surround us? Even if these 
people have not the whole truth, can we not leave them 
with confidence in the hands of the Father of all, who will 
guide their evolution to the desired end ?’ 

Now in maintaining that the missionary obligation is 
still binding, we must be careful to distinguish between its 
essence and the special forms in which it has been expressed. 
We lay less stress than our predecessors on the mere com- 
mand of Christ. Even if it were shown that the words 
of the great commission were never actually uttered by 
our Lord, but are only a later attempt to interpret His 
mind, we need have no doubt that the interpretation is 
correct. It expresses the whole spirit of His life. The 
truth He taught, the salvation He lived and died to bring, 
are either for all men or for none. If by an over-emphasis 
on certain texts we convince ourselves that our Lord’s 
mission was confined to the Jews we have proved too much 
and excluded ourselves from its scope. If there is room 
for us it is because of our common humanity; and so the 
message must be communicated to all men, for their 
right to it is as good as ours. Loyalty to Christ leads us 
to share His life-purpose. Recognizing that in His grace 
He yearns to do for all what He has done for us and for 
many others, we cannot call ourselves His unless we become 
His fellow-workers for the fulfilment of His desire. We 
are here on much firmer ground than when we take our 
stand on a mere command. It is at least conceivable 
that one might obey the command in a servile spirit, pro- 
claiming a message without having his heart warmed by 
a living experience of its meaning. As a matter of fact, 
the command has played a much smaller part in the history 
of missions than we are apt to suppose. And in the long 
period when the authenticity of the command was un- 
questioned Christians showed wonderful blindness in ignor- 
ing it, or ingenuity in explaining it away. Even when the 
Moderator of the Scottish Assembly of 1796 had ‘ raxed ’ 
the Bible to Dr John Erskine it took the Assembly thirty 
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years to, admit the cogency, of the, argument which he 
based on the command. 

Other considerations have come in from time to time, 
in accordance with varying thought and knowledge, as 
reinforcements of the obligation. Compassion for the 
perishing heathen, involving a dark view of their destiny, 
pity for the victims of great social wrongs, desire to save 
the home Church by redeeming it from its selfishness, the 
urgency of the situation as shown in particular circum- 
stances which are regarded as constituting a crisis—such 
considerations have greater or less weight at different 
times and with different people. But if we grasp the 
real nature of the obligation we are independent of such 
subsidiary considerations. We need not fear that a 
changed view of the fate of the heathen will cut the nerve 
of missions. Whatever be their lot in the next world, we 
shall be so profoundly conscious of what they are missing 
now, from not having the comfort and strength which 
come through fellowship with Christ, that we shall be 
impelled to commend Him to them as the only one in whom 
their hearts can find rest. 

Nor will the comparative study of religion move us 
from this ground. Only a shallow: critic can maintain that 
the religions of other peoples are good enough for them. 
The thoughtful student will recognize that the great majority 
of people have a religion that is not good enough for any 
one. He will. admit that the animistic view of the world, 
with its fear of, evil spirits, and evil goddesses that are 
little better, pervades the world to a greater extent than 
we formerly knew. Sir M. Monier-Williams gave it as his 
deliberate judgment that the religion of nine-tenths of the 
Hindus was a religion of fear. And if further studies have 
shown us even more of the higher aspects of Hinduism than 
that great scholar had seen, the lofty thought of its seekers 
after God and the passionate devotion of its poets, we find 
such knowledge in no way weakening our desire to com- 
municate what is better still.. Such souls are in a small 
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minority, but whether they are more numerous or less we 
cannot help longing that they should be brought into con- 
scious fellowship with Him who has been the source of all 
that is best in the philosopher’s thought and the poet’s song. 

From this standpoint we can discuss calmly the objec- 
tions commonly raised. While maintaining that in the last 
resort they are irrelevant we can yet afford to consider 
them patiently. A certain measure of impatience may 
indeed be justifiable. While it would be going too far to 
say that our critics are bad men whose irritation at mis- 
sionaries arises from their consciousness that the life and 
teaching of these representatives of Christ are a rebuke to 
their own lives, it cannot be denied that the attitude of 
some critics is entirely blameworthy. Their readiness to 
pick up stories with no attempt at verifying them, their 
tendency to generalize from single instances, their un- 
willingness to make reasonable allowance for the condi- 
tions under which the work is carried on, their posing as 
authorities, and then, when confronted with real evidence, 
saying that of course they could not vouch for the truth 
of what they had said—they were simply passing on 
what they had heard—all this and much more deserves the 
severest castigation. But some of our critics are only 
careless and not malevolent, and while we still hold, as 
hinted above, that the true inwardness of missions is some- 
thing which only the spiritually minded can judge, we may 
yet admit that a man of the world may render us a service 
by calling attention to a defect here or there. 

(1) The idea that other religions are adequate can be 
held only by one who does not accept our point of view— 
the uniqueness of Christ and His Gospel. It is conceivable, 
however, that one may look on Christianity as the ultimate 
goal, but suggest that the nations should be left to reach 
it in their own way. In answer to this we must point out 
that we have no guarantee that a people, if left to itself, 
will evolve in the right direction. Cases of degeneration 
are only too common; and where there has been progress 
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it is to be accounted for by the introduction of a higher 
factor. What would our own national evolution have been 
had not the factor of Christianity been introduced long 
ago? Why not introduce it at once into the life of every 
nation? The precise way in which the new is to be re- 
lated to the old—the eternal truth of the Gospel expressed 
in terms suited to any particular people—will doubtless be 
matter for careful study. But that the Gospel is suited to 
all peoples, and that nothing else is suited, is abundantly 
proved by the history of missions. 

At the present time we are in a better position than 
ever to deal with this objection, for even if we could imagine 
that it was our duty to leave other peoples alone we would 
find that to do so was impossible. Far more than in any 
previous age the nations are interlinked. Look round on 
your fellow-passengers on the voyage to India. Some 
are going out to govern the country in accordance with 
British ideas, some as representatives of British commerce, 
some to educate the people with English as the medium 
of instruction. The one thing no one proposes to do is 
to leave India to herself. Arrived at Bombay, you go to 
its principal railway station, and find half a dozen brands 
of ‘ Scotch’ advertised on its walls. Mingle with Indian 
students, and they confront you with arguments from Inger- 
soll, picked up from publications of the Rationalist Press 
Association. For good or for evil—and in our connexion 
there is much of both—we are bound indissolubly with 
India. So it is with other parts of the British Empire, 
and even with lands with which we have no political 
connexion. This means, from the missionary point of 
view, that since we are already in such close contact we 
are bound to communicate our greatest treasure that it may 
strengthen the good and counteract the bad. 

(2) If there are still people who say that missions are 
a failure we must ask, ‘If so, what then?’ Even if the 
failure were absolute this would be no reason for giving 
up the attempt. It might be a call for serious inquiry 
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as to method.) We might. ask if we had. been working on 
right lines, or if the force sent: out was adequate. // Mistakes 
must be corrected and the foree strengthened, but so long 
as Christ’s purpose for the world remains unfulfilled the 
effort must not,beslackened.. Having pressed 'this home, 
we may then consider carefully the evidence for the charge 
of failure. , It. will probably be found that/it is. based on 
imperfect knowledge, or on a; wrong conception. of the igoal 
aimed. at, or ofthe nature of the success that may reason- 
ably be expected at any particular stage: 

It may be noted in passing that. one result of the’ war 
should, be to silence for ever one form of this objection— 
that the. results of missions are ‘ altogether/disproportionate 
to the enormous. expenditure of men. and: money.’ ., When 
it is. remembered, that the entire contributions ,of the 
churehes of, Great Britain and Ireland, fora year would 
only have sufficed for .Britain’s share of the war for about 
eight hours we can never again regard the expenditure on 
missions as enormous. 

(8) Some critics will admit that.so far as statistics prove 
anything they are evidence for the success;\of missions, 
* But,’ they say, ‘ what is the. quality of the converts ? 
Is it not notorious that no one will, employ a Christian 
servant in India, and that in Africa ‘‘ mission, blacks ’’ are 
the greatest rascals of all?’ Here again we must begin 
by taking high ground, and show that even if the worst 
that has ever been said were true this would not release 
us from the obligation to disciple the nations. We may 
then try to show that counter-testimony from parties whose 
bias, if they have any, is against Christianity may be 
produced to show that, speaking generally, the Christians 
in mission lands are regarded as trustworthy, and that 
missions cannot. be held responsible for all who bear 
the Christian name, since. some assume it unwarrantably, 
while others are sadly inconsistent, and others again are 
Christians of the second or third generation, who are 
just as capable of growing up without any. vital godliness 
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as are so’ many’ children of pious people at home. | .\We may 
then ‘admit that ‘the failure of some may point to defects 
in our methods of education or church discipline, and: ask 
the home Church whether it has done all it could to pray 
for us, that we may be guided into right’ methods, and for 
those under our care, that they may be led in right ways. 

(4) The charge that. missionaries are the cause of 
political complications is perhaps less frequently heard in 
our day... Times have changed since Lord Salisbury said 
that missionaries were ‘ not popular at the Foreign Office.’ 
This form. of attack was at its strongest after the Boxer 
rising in China, but in the controversy that followed it 
was conclusively shown that the only: missions which 
could rightly be blamed were those of the Roman Catholics. 
In recent days, however, the attack has been renewed in 
another form, and finds its strongest expression in connexion 
with Africa. It'is represented that missions interfere with 
tribal government and thus render the work of the coloniz- 
ing power more difficult. The influence of education, too, 
is more clearly recognized, and: governments are more 
desirous than before to have entire control of the education 
of the country, lest it should be used to weaken their 
authority. The war has enormously increased this tendency, 
and governments claim the right to say what missionaries 
are to enter their territory. 

What attitude are we to take up towards this ‘claim ? 
It is easy to show that, speaking generally, missionaries 
have not caused political trouble, and that if any of them 
have ever done so their responsibility is far less than that 
of many of their countrymen. It may also, in view of 
our general principle as to the missionary obligation, be 
maintained that we must be ready to follow Christ even 
when He brings not peace but a sword, and not be dismayed 
if tremendous social and political upheavals follow the 
introduction of the Gospel. Yet it may be well to admit 
that missionaries have at times lacked something of the 
wisdom of the serpent, even if they have had all the harm- 
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lessness of the dove, that the difficulties of the ruling body 
may be so great that missionaries should do their utmost 
to appreciate them, and that in certain cases the cause 
may gain in the long-run through submission to such 
restrictions as rulers may see fit to impose. 

(5) This leads to the attacks on the missionaries them- 
selves. Some of these are of the same kind as ignorant 
sneers at ‘parsons’ in our own land. Others are more 
serious, but the critics belong to the order of the children 
in the market-place—satisfied with nothing. If the mis- 
sionary has a comfortable house he is accused of luxury ; 
if his quarters are of the humblest he is exonerated, but the 
society which sends him out is charged with cruelty. Of 
a higher order is the criticism which acquits the missionary 
on all charges affecting his personal character but finds 
fault with his methods. But here again the attacks 
stultify one another. While one theorist maintains that 
India will never be won till missionaries become ascetics, 
another blames them for separating themselves too much 
from their own countrymen. 

In whatever form they come, the attacks are to be met 
in the same way as those already discussed. If the mis- 
sionaries are unworthy of the trust reposed in them the 
Church must send out better men. We may then deal 
with the charges in detail. Some we shall reject at once 
as baseless, or at least exaggerated ; but we shall not think 
it necessary to prove that missionaries are immaculate. 
Some, as we have already admitted, are unwise. Others 
may have defects of temper (should not some allowance 
be made for climate ?), or not be free from selfishness or 
vanity ; while very rarely there may be a case of a mis- 
sionary who, after years in an unfavourable environment, 
has had a serious moral breakdown. As to methods, we 
shall thank the critic for his suggestions and see whether 
anything can be gained from them. 

So far we have been mainly on the defensive. But the 
missionary apologist will not complete his study of the 
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subject without finding that he is in a position to attack. 
Not content with showing that missions, speaking generally, 
have not been a failure, he will go on to show how valuable 
their work has been, and from consideration of their social 
effects he will be able to put this in such a way as to convince 
even the merest outsider, if he be at all fair-minded, of the 
greatness of the achievement. Much might be said too 
of the influence of missions on the home Church—the cheer 
they bring to those who are tempted to think that ‘ the 
good Lord Jesus has had His day,’ the impulse towards 
unity, the provision of a moral equivalent for war. On 
the various departments of theology they will have their 
influence, throwing light on the Old Testament and still 
more on the New, clearing up problems in church history, 
and widening dogmatics by bringing the contributions of 
other peoples to the interpretation of the person of Christ, 
and Christian ethics by correcting our exclusive emphasis 
on western virtues. But perhaps the greatest service 
will be that rendered to apologetics, for what stronger 
proof can we get that Jesus is the Word of God, that in 
Him dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, than 
that furnished by the story of His marvellous deeds in 
bringing to the Father His wandering children of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people and nation ? 
J. H. Mactean 
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EUROPE AND ASIA 


Tue Awaxenine or Asta. By H. M. Hynpman. London: Cassell. 
78. 6d. net. 1919. 


Mr Hynpmav, like Robert Browning, ‘ was ever a fighter.’ He has 
struck out vigorously all his life at what seemed to him oppressions 
and injustices. And how is the world to be rid of oppressions and 
injustices unless there are men in whom that combative element 
which Plato regarded as an essential part of the human soul is strong 
and healthy ? Unhappily the combative temperament is apt to 
show, as its defect, a certain self-assurance which deals its thwacks 
all round without due discrimination, and runs into an overbearing 
contempt of other men and their opinions. There seems in this new 
book of Mr Hyndman’s a number of judgments formed on a confused 
or partial view of the facts which, even if Mr Hyndman were younger, 
he would perhaps not be the man to revise and which, as it is, are 
no doubt fixed for him beyond question. In this Review one must, 
of course, consider Mr Hyndman’s book chiefly in its bearings on 
the work of missionaries. And one may say frankly at the outset 
that Mr Hyndman regards the work of missionaries as altogether 
misdirected energy—mistaken in its object and contemptible in its 
results. Amd yet, curiously enough, the book as a whole is one 
with which many modern missionaries would be largely in agree- 
ment. The fundamental motive of the book is noble. Mr Hynd- 
man, looking over the last two centuries, sees the young peoples of 
the West perpetrating wrongs—because they have the strength and 
can do so—upon the peoples of older civilization in Asia. He sets 
the misdeeds of the English before their face. We may believe that 
his presentation of things is partial, that his account, for instance, of 
British rule in India accepts too uncritically everything said against 
it and rejects too uncritically everything which may be said in 
justification of it, that the figures of Mr Digby upon which he builds 
are fallacious—this is not the place to discuss what the truth of these 
matters is—even so the fact remains that the tale of wrongs perpe- 
trated by men of the western ve upon Asiatics is a heavy one. 
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Even if we believe truly that the continuance of British rule for the 
present is the best thing for India and recognize the great services 
rendered to the peoples of India by British civil servants, there is 
still an assumption of racial superiority in many Englishmen in their 
dealings with people of other complexions which gives ground for 
some part of Mr Hyndman’s indictment and which certainly flies 
in the face of the Christian ideal of human brotherhood. Mission- 
aries are not concerned to defend everything which has been done 
or is being done by their countrymen in the lands to which they go. 
The general opinion in missionary circles would absolutely concur 
with Mr Hyndman in his denunciation of the Opium Wars waged 
against China. 

Where Mr Hyndman’s judgment appears to me to go wrong, it 
is from a false conception of some of the broad facts of history and a 
failure to think clearly about some of the facts which he does appre- 
hend. He seems to start with the idea of human culture as per- 
manently divided into an eastern and a western compartment, and 
he adopts the view that ‘the West ’ has never been able to influence 
‘the East’ except transiently and superficially. This thesis is, of 
course, a favourite one with writers for popular magazines; it is 
derived from such unsound journalistic works as the late Mr Meredith 
Townsend’s Europe and Asia, and a well-known stanza of Matthew 
Arnold's, but it is in conflict with the facts of history. When Mr 
Hyndman says that the (Hellenistic) culture of the Roman Empire 
made no lasting impression upon the Nearer East, he states what is 
the opposite of the truth. The intellectual part of Mohammedan 
civilization in its great age was quite professedly Hellenistic in its 
basis and character, a continuation of the culture of the: Roman 
Empire. Mr: Hyndman knows indeed (page 11) that the Saracens 
learned science and medicine from their defeated enemies, but it has 
not apparently ,oecurred to him that this is incompatible with his 
view of avfew pages before, that ‘the Asiatic mind remained im- 
pervious to European thought.’ The burning of the library of 
Alexandria, by the way, to which Mr Hyndman refers as a fact, has 
long been recognized by historians to be a fable. 

Any theory of history which starts with this supposed antithesis 
of ‘ Europe * and‘ Asia’ or ‘ East.’-and ‘ West’ is bound to run into 
absurdities. What such writers as Mr Hyndman fail to realize is 
that it is the development of rationalist culture in Europe during 
the last three or four centuries which has produced the present anti- 
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thesis between European and Oriental; it is not a permanent 
antagonism between two eternal principles. It is this which has 
given the European nations their supreme command over material 
forces and put the older civilizations at their mercy. Whether the 
Asiatic peoples can ever appropriate this new rationalist civilization 
sufficiently for them to oppose an equal organization of force to that 
of Europeans remains to be seen; it may be so; but when Mr 
Hyndman deduces from the fact that Asiatics centuries ago could 
meet Europeans on equal terms the conclusion that the modern 
Asiatics could menace the supremacy of Europeans in the near 
future, the argument is worthless, because what distinguishes the 
European from the Asiatic to-day did not distinguish the European 
from the Asiatic a few centuries ago. The present contrast between 
the East and West is not so much a contrast between different breeds 
of mankind as between two epochs, the medieval and the modern. 

So far, of course, as man reaches truth—whether it be scientific 
truth in regard to the natural world or religious truth—-he reaches 
something which is neither eastern nor western, but of validity for 
all mankind. Mr Hyndman would probably not think it desirable 
that scientific astronomy should be carefully kept as a ‘ European’ 
product from poaching upon the preserves of such traditions as 
teach that an eclipse is caused by a dragon swallowing the sun. In 
the same way the missionary tries to communicate what he believes 
to be the truth about the universe just because he believes it to be 
neither an eastern nor a western, but a universal, truth. If what 
Mr Hyndman condemns is the attempt to use force or improper 
means of persuasion in order to induce men to conform externally 
to Christianity, practically all missionaries would agree with him. 
But if he means that the free circulation of religious beliefs over all 
the globe should be arrested, that truth about the universe ought to 
be a thing of departments on the surface of this planet, itself an 
infinitesimal speck in the material universe, that only shows to what 
perverse practical consequences men may be led by false theories of 
history. 

If Mr Hyndman’s view of the more remote past seems to show 
an imperfect apprehension of facts, many present facts seem no less 
shut out from his perception. Such an expression, for instance, as 
that the results of missions in China have been ‘very trifling ’ will 
hardly, I think, seem one fitting the case to those who examine the 
true facts. It is, of course, difficult to argue as to whether the results 
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of missions have been great or small, because both are relative terms 
and obviously everything depends on what you take as your standard. 
Chinese Christians are still to-day, it is true, a small minority, com- 
pared with the total population of China. On the other hand the 
period during which Christianity has been widely preached in 
China is a very brief one, compared with the vast spaces of human 
history. In the Boxer troubles some 15,000 Chinese Christians laid 
down their lives for the faith. Was this a ‘trifling’ result? One 
notable feature of the nationalist movement which replaced Manchu 
rule by a republic is the prominent part taken in it by Christians. 
This movement, whilst no doubt directed against the political 
domination of foreigners, was by no means a movement, like the 
Boxer movement, against foreign ideas. . The Chinese Christian 
Church is already showing itself a real factor in the life of the nation. 
The first leader of the nationalist movement, Sun Yat-sen, was a 
Christian. Mr Hyndman speaks of this man with warm admiration , 
he does not allude to his religion; it did not fit in with his precon- 
ceived theories. 

Yet even in Mr Hyndman’s hostility to Christian missions a wise 
Christian may see the fine motive. Mr Hyndman is concerned to 
defend the right of the eastern peoples to their own soul, their own 
independent personality. Perhaps, if he knew more of the views 
and the spirit of the best missionaries, he would be surprised to find 
how much they and he were fighting in a common cause. But are 
there no missionaries who need to be reminded that respect for the 
free personalities of those to whom they go with their message is an 
essential mark of the spirit of Christ ? 


Epwyn BEvAN 
Lonpon 





THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO ISLAM 


Tue Curistian Approacn To Istam. By James L. Barton, D.D. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. $2. 1918. 





Tuts book claims for its raison détre that ‘ there seems to be no 
general treatment of the Christian approach to Islam. The dis- 
cussions hitherto have been primarily historical, theological and 
philosophical, and only remotely practical.’ While we agree that 


this book justifies its existence and contains new features, the author 
26 
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appears in the above sentence to ignore Rice’s Crusaders of the Nine- 
teenth Century, to name only one book. With regard to Dr Barton’s 
book, it gives us a valuable quarry of rough material rather than 
shaped and cornered stones arranged ready for building. But as 
such it has real value, and it is the duty of all who are seriously 
engaged in Mohammedan missions both at home and abroad to go 
very carefully over its many practical suggestions, some of which 
suggest welcome new aspects. The author’s method is catalogic. In 
discussing some subject he accumulates a conscientiously numbered, 
yet unco-ordinated series of aspects bearing on it, arranged in no 
particular order (e.g. fifteen sources of ‘ Moslem Dissatisfaction’ ; 
thirteen instances of ‘Common Ground with Christianity,’ etc.). 
Absence of arrangement also comes out in the way in which a subject, 
after having apparently been introduced and then dropped, is intro- 
duced again and yet again in subsequent chapters (e.g. Difficulties 
and Causes of Failure in chapters xv, xvi and xix). It goes with this 
enumerative method that the style is somewhat heavy and lacking in 
brightness. It would be difficult for any but those whose busi- 
ness Moslem missions are to read the book: but these certainly 
should. Considering its specific aim the author might have 
economized by the omission of the first four chapters (sixty pages), 
which traverse very familiar ground with inevitable inadequacy. 
It is not necessary for every book of this sort to give statistics about 
‘ Numbers and Distribution,’ and to sketch for the many-eth time 
the ‘ Spread of Islam’ and the character of Mohammed. Similarly 
chapters viii and ix might have been ‘ taken as read’: this would 
have saved thirty-six more pages, if necessary, for the more distinc- 
tive and novel features of the book, which are real and numerous. 
Chief among these are a useful compendium of the topic ‘ Islam 
in the Ottoman Empire ’ (chapter v), which is usually slighted in 
books of this type; Pan-Islamism (vi), with a very useful account 
of the use made of the Jihad cry by the Turks in 1914-15 (though 
the author does not appear to have been told about the strong 
popular pro-Turkism in Egypt and even in India) ; the Great War 
and Islam (vii), with a quantity of most useful citations from Moham- 
medan newspapers and magazines ; a welcome account of a usually 
ignored topic, namely modern Roman Catholic missions to Moslems 
and the principles followed by them (though we should have ex- 
pected here an allusion to L. Massignon’s remarkable article on the 
subject in the Moslem World, April 1915) ; the introduction for very 
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serious discussion of fresh topics such as music, architecture, etc. ; 
and the practical suggestions towards a more ambitious, considered 
and united policy. With regard to this last, the author does not 
make us aware, or make us feel that he is aware, of the terrible 
fundamental difficulty of shortage of staff, and the really discredit- 
able fewness of missionary experts on Islam whether on the field or 
at the home base. All the more, then, do we hope that our author’s 
Jatter chapters will be prominently in the minds of those who 
organize the next Moslem missionary conference. Such a conference 
at the present juncture might do great things, but only if more 
thoroughly prepared for, and with more clearly realized and carefully 
limited objectives, than on former occasions. 

Some subjects which, we think, want more consideration than 
Dr Barton has given them are the real attitude of Egyptians to 
the Ottoman Caliphate (compare page 191 with the state of things 
in Egypt to-day and during the war) ; an explanation of the cryptic 
and misleading remarks of Ameer Ali, quoted without a note as to 
their relevance on page 193; a fuller working out of that most 
important topic, Mohammedan brotherhood, the full significance 
of which is hardly grasped, though it is much more fully grasped 
here than previously ; a much fuller treatment of Sufi mysticism ; 
rectification of the strange omission of Xavier, Pfander and French 
in chapter xiv ; an omission to insist that Christian shrines, when 
they drop over-ornamentation, must not be ugly, and that Christian 
worship, when it protests against ritualism, should be visibly as well 
as invisibly reverent; an allusion to the need for improving the art 
of beautiful reading (a serious omission, this, and with it goes the 
question of the present Arabic version of the Bible); and, perhaps 
most of all, some recognition of the fact (there is none) that one 
of the greatest difficulties at present both defensively and aggres- 
sively, is the want of unanimity, courage and thoughtfulness which 
characterizes the workers at home and abroad in regard to Biblical 
inspiration, and the imperative need for striking out a more con- 
sidered line in this regard. 

We thank the author for a helpful and extremely useful book. 

W. H. T. GarrpNER 


Cairo 
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INDIAN PANTHEISM 


Pantueism anp THE Vatue or Lire. With Special Reference to Indian 
Philosophy. By W. S. Urqunart, M.A., D.Phil. London: The 
Epworth Press. 128. 6d. net. 1919. 


Dr Urnqunakt is a professor in the missionary college of the Scottish 
Churches at Calcutta. This book is the thesis submitted by him to 
the University of Aberdeen for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and accepted by the University. There is a small section dealing 
with western pantheism—with Spinoza, Hegel and Schopenhauer ; 
but the bulk of the book, which runs to over 700 pages, is occupied 
with the Vedanta, or Indian pantheism in one or other of its forms. 
There is a certain amount of repetition in the argument which would 
not have suffered had it been less diffuse and more compressed ; 
but Dr Urquhart has rendered a distinct service to students of Indian 
thought, and to missionaries in particular, by publishing his thesis. 
In it will be found a systematic exposition and criticism of pantheism 
in relation to those things which give interest to human life and 
cause it to be of value. Many of the questions which he raises must 
have occurred to the Indian missionary in the course of his reading 
or of his daily work ; but we know of no book where all of them are 
treated in so orderly a sequence or with such completeness. This 
work, therefore, fills a vacant place in the literature of the subject 
and has a usefulness of its own. 

Dr Urquhart insists more than once that we shall distinguish 
between a pantheism which asserts that God is all, implying that 
everything not God has no true existence, and a pantheism which 
consists in believing that the all is God, meaning that God is the 
totality of the things which do appear. The first of these passes 
into what Dr Urquhart calls acosmism—the denial of any reality 
and value to the phenomenal universe. In the Vedanta this denial 
has taken the form of the doctrine of Maya, commonly rendered 
illusion, though Dr Urquhart suggests in one passage that ‘ hallu- 
cination ’ comes nearer to the underlying idea. The second kind of 
pantheism tends toward naturalism, in which the conception of 
spirituality is diminished in content until at last sheer materialism 
is reached. In many ways our author seeks to show that pantheism 
lies uneasily upon the horns of this dilemma and is constantly changing 
from one mode into the other. 

Now what is the value of life? What are those things which 
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make it desirable? Dr Urquhart enumerates freedom, the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, purposeful activity, belief in progress, 
love—in a word all that is meant by personality and a society of 
persons. He deals with each of these in its place, and reaches the 
conclusion that pantheism empties them all of reality and of value : 
it issues in a pessimistic passivism. For this reason this thesis has 
a bearing upon the problems of modern India. Dr Urquhart is 
convinced that theism, and not pantheism, supplies the only basis of 
ideas which can sustain the social and political fabric gradually being 
raised up in a new India. He notices how in the Brahmo Samaj, 
and especially in its last great living spokesman—the poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore—there is a movement towards the theistic idea. In 
Swami Vivekananda he discovers only a reactionary, who was true 
to the pessimistic conclusion of the old Vedanta, when he used a 
homely figure of speech and compared every effort to make the world 
better to the attempt to straighten out the curly tail of a pariah dog. 
‘Do not try,’ said he, ‘to patch up this world. Nothing will cure 
this world. Pass beyond it. . . . Duty becomes a disease with us. 
It is the bane of human life.’ 

Dr Urquhart notices what appears to be a strange inconsistency 
in Vivekananda—his insistence elsewhere upon activity and _ his 
denunciation of doing nothing. He mentions, too, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, perpetuating the memory of Vivekananda, of which the 
object is social service. But we are not quite sure how Dr Urquhart 
explains the inconsistency. To us at least it does not appear that 
Vivekananda, any more than other modern Hindu apologists, had 
reached a point of view from which opposites were seen to be reconciled. 
His teaching was opportunist, as all teaching must be which is not 
strictly controlled by intellectual conscience—a regard for right and 
the truth itself. Its passing popularity was due to the appeal made 
by Vivekananda to racial feeling and to national aspirations. Those 
feelings will make it difficult for Dr Urquhart’s Hindu readers to 
concede that even he, with all his care and dispassionateness, has 
put forward a correct interpretation of a venerable Indian philosophy 
or appreciated as they deserve its elements of worth. We agree 
with Dr Urquhart that, in spite of all sets-back, the trend of thought 
in India is towards a belief in a God who is love, righteousness, 
intelligence and joy—the perfect personality. 

E. W. THompson 

Mysore 
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ARYAN RULE IN INDIA 


Tue History or Aryan Rute in Inpia. By E. B, Havett, London : 
Harrap. 1918. 


Mr Have Lt and Dr Coomaraswamy have done India a large service 
and have laid all lovers of India under a great obligation by revealing 
high qualities in the architecture, sculpture and painting of India 
unrealized by earlier writers. Art critics have by no means accepted 
all the theories propounded by these writers ; for no one can read 
their works without feeling that, through serious bias towards India, 
they fall into many exaggerations. Yet their sympathy and insight 
bring much light, and art lovers welcome it. 

The overmastering bias in favour of Indian art and thought 
which marks their work would be a curious feature, were it not that 
it appears in much contemporary writing on Indian subjects, religious 
and political as well as artistic. Indeed it is probably an inevitable 
accompaniment of the present healthy rebirth of Indian feeling 
and self-respect. As the Indian seeks to give an adequate account 
of his country’s contribution to the religion and civilization of the 
world, western thought and Christianity hang over him in such 
massive and aggressive strength that he feels driven to use excited 
language and gesture and to make the most startling claims, in 
order to impress his readers and hearers. Many of the religious 
and political leaders have shown but little scruple in their state- 
ments; while their followers—most of them honest men—in their 
enthusiasm and excitement accept and repeat them, without realizing 
what they are doing. A succession of Europeans have outdone 
Indians in their exaggerations. Hence excitement, passion and 
unbridled speech mark the present political and religious uprising 
in India. 

It is this bias that has lured Mr Havell from his own art domain 
into the unfamiliar fields of historical criticism, in the hope of con- 
vincing the world of the lofty value of ancient Indian government ; 
with the necessary result that one meets in this volume all the faults 
of his earlier work with little or nothing of its compensating illumina- 
tion. Numerous misspells and many errors in political and literary 
history ! strain to the utmost the reader’s confidence in the writer ; 


1Pp. 46,1. 3; 53, 1. 14; 122, 1.17; 123,1.9; 134, ll.9 and 11; 156, 1. 36; 192,1.9; 
218, ll. 5 and 8; 258, 1. 14. 
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and, at the critical points, where he wishes to reverse the judgment 
of the greatest scholars, one is amazed to find that no evidence is 
brought forward to support the new positions,’ or that, where 
evidence is alluded to, references to authorities are altogether 
awanting,? or that, where all the existing evidence stands against 
him, he merely remarks, ‘ we may be sure’ that the real facts are 
precisely as he would wish them to be.’ It is thus impossible for 
the reader who does not possess first-hand knowledge of all the far- 
scattered authorities to decide whether Mr Havell makes any con- 
tribution to the subject or not; and no one can escape the impression 
that the whole work is a piece of special pleading. This is most 
unfortunate ; for it is altogether possible that there is room for a 
revision of some current ideas on the subject. Mr Havell’s plea, 
in spite of its partizanship, certainly brings home to the reader the 
necessity of using the fullest possible information and all the im- 
agination and sympathy we are capable of in interpreting the 
government of ancient India; and the materials he has may prove 
useful to later writers. Thirty-three fine illustrations give the 
volume a special attractiveness. 


J. N. FarquHaR 
Oxrorp 


1 Pp. 151,1L 34; 156,1. 28; 172,1. 28; 210,1. 15; 255,1. 7; 260,1. 1; 326, ll. 16and 29. 
SP. 117, 1. 33. *Pp. 122, l. 25; 123,1.9; 248, lL. 32. 
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A Prince or THE CuurcH IN INDIA. By J. C. R. Ewine, D.D., LL.D., C.LE. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. 75 cents net. 1918. 


THE Panjab owes much to the American Presbyterian Church. 
That Church supplied it with its first missionaries, Newton and 
Forman, whose children and grandchildren have maintained a truly 
apostolic succession in the province. The Forman Christian College 
at Lahore is facile princeps in respect of Christian education in the 
Panjab and wields unique influence in the university. The man 
who raised it to its present high prestige and has recently been 
three or four times appointed vice-chancellor of the university is 
Dr J, C. R. Ewing, author of this all too short biography. He 
knows what he writes about, for behind the strong staff from the 
Far West there stood for thirty years as president of the board of 
directors of the college the actual subject of the sketch, Kali Charan 
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Chatterjee, D.D., himself one of the best boons ever brought to the 
Panjab by the instrumentality of the American Presbyterians. 

From the keen Bengali Brahmin lad of fifteen, seeking admission 
under Dr Duff in order to confess openly the faith of Christ already 
alive in him, to the ‘ Prince of the Church in India,’ catholic in 
sympathies, broad in outlook, wise in counsel, thorough in execution, 
indefatigable in labour—so gentle of demeanour, so strong of purpose 
—the book traces an altogether lovable character, ready for all 
suffering and sacrifice, valuing the honours that came to him only 
as they set forward the honour of his Master, aptly revealing in 
his dying words the motive and driving-power of his whole life— 
‘I am a servant of Jesus Christ.’ 

The life of Dr Chatterjee touches present-day problems of the 
Indian mission field at many points. We may select a few. In 
the first place he is a signal example how the transforming power 
of God can enable an Indian of the highest caste and culture to 
overcome natural repugnance and to become a sympathetic and 
successful missionary among the depressed classes seeking admis- 
sion to the Christian fold. Testimony to the solid nature of his 
work among them is found in the fact that of the 8100 baptized 
Christians whom he left in the five churches of the Hoshiarpur 
District well over 1900 were on the communicants’ register. Fully 
conscious of the faulty material to be worked upon, his estimate 
of the spiritual value of the movement and the wisest metho:s for 
dealing with it may be gauged from two sentences of his report : 
* We believe it to have been caused by a special providence of God’s 
grace and the working of His Spirit’; ‘There should not be mass 
baptisms in mass movements ’ (pp. 68f.). 

Next, Dr Chatterjee is himself a signal instance of the great 
potential value of higher education as a missionary agency. Dr 
Ewing has some weighty remarks on this subject at the close of 
his chapter on ‘ The Man as seen by his Colleagues.’ The natural 
leaders of the masses of the people are drawn from the classes which 
attend mission colleges. Even a few such whole-heartedly turned 
to God will exercise an inestimable influence on unnumbered multi- 
tudes. But in this connexion we may note with attention the 
weight of Christian witness put into the institutions which together 
led Chatterjee into the Christian fold. The High School at Agar- 
parah where he began his education not only had a Bengali Christian 
headmaster but every one of his nine assistants was likewise a 
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Christian. So too at the Free Church College Duff surrounded 
himself by an adequate staff of other great missionary teachers. 
Things are sadly different now in most mission schools and colleges 
of North India. 

There is no room to speak of Dr Chatterjee as a pioneer in female 
education, a matter in which his interest had already been aroused 
in student days of the middle ’fifties. But we must notice a problem 
which met him full force in his early years and remains still one 
of the most perplexing questions of missionary organization. It 
was the cause of his removal from Calcutta to the Panjab; it went 
very near to deflecting him from the vocation of the ministry into 
secular channels. It concerns the position accorded to an educated 
Indian in the mission in which he is called to serve as an ordained 
minister. In Dr Chatterjee’s case the American missionaries in the 
field desired to see him accorded equal status with themselves in 
such things as the administration of funds; the home board felt 
unable to accede to their recommendation. Dr Ewing maintains 
a cautious attitude in the matter, but he quotes on page 87 strong 
words from a paper of Dr Chatterjee’s before the Bombay Decennial 
Conference which indicate how deeply present inequalities could 
be felt even by a man who for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s had 
determined never to insist upon the recognition of what he might 
well have considered his own just claims to greater consideration. 

Last, but not least, the story of Chatterjee’s conversion may 
suggest some anxious thinking for those modern missionaries who 
tend to relegate the Cross and the Atonement to a subordinate 
place in their message. Had they been the teachers of his youth 
in Calcutta it may safely be asserted that he would never have 
become ‘ a Prince of the Church in India ’ nor even an acknowledged 
and baptized disciple of Christ. After a significant allusion on 
page 25, there occurs a little further on a remarkable quotation in 
which Chatterjee explains what was the compelling force which 
induced him to cut himself off from home and kindred and honour 
by accepting Christian baptism. He refers to the attraction of 
Christ’s blameless life, to His perfect ethical teaching, to His true 
claim to be God incarnate. ‘ But,’ says he, 
the doctrine which decided me to embrace the Christian religion and make 
a public profession of my faith, was the doctrine of the vicarious death and 


sufferings of Christ. I felt myself a sinner and found in Christ one who had 
died for my sins—paid the penalty due to my sins, ‘for by grace are ye saved 
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through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ ‘Not of 
works, lest any man should boast.’ This was the burden of the thought of 
my heart, Christ has died, and, in doing so, paid a debt which man could 
never pay. This conviction which has grown stronger and stronger with my 
growth in Christian life and experience has now (1910) become a part of 
my life. It is the differentiating line between Christianity and all other 
religions. I felt it so when I became a Christian, and feel it most strongly 


now. ‘A God all mercy is a God unjust’ continues to be my creed to 
this day. 


E. F. E. Wicram 


Lonpon 





TWO BOOKS ON BUDDHISM BY SINHALESE AUTHORS 


Lecrures on Buppuism. By the late Dr Sotomon Fernanpo. London: 
Christian Literature Society. 1s. 6d. 1918. 


Tue Arya Duarma or Sakya Muni, Gautama Buppua. By the ANnacarika 
Duarmarata, Calcutta: The Maha Bodhi Society. Rs. 1.8. 1918. 


THEsE little books are of a significance far greater than their small 
size and modest form might suggest. In the first place they are 
both written in English by Sinhalese writers, and are both attempts 
to state the essential doctrines of Buddhism by men with a passionate 
love for their fatherland, which owes much to Gautama Buddha. 
In the second place they compress into a short compass a great deal 
of the essential tenets of Buddhism ; and in the third place they 
provide a striking contrast in the spirit in which they are written. 

Dr Solomon Fernando was a medical practitioner, well known and 
loved in Ceylon, who through a long lifetime made a careful study 
of Buddhism and became increasingly sympathetic. The present 
volume consists of three lectures given at various times in Ceylon, 
one of them to Buddhists. I remember his telling me after a long 
conversation, that he had learnt at the end of his life to look rather 
for the fine things of Buddhism than for its baser elements, and the 
little volume under review is notable for the charming courtesy 
and sympathy with which he approaches his subject. It is a fitting 
memorial of a useful and noble life, edited by one of his missionary 
friends, the Rev. W. J. Noble, with the help of another Sinhalese 
Christian, Mr S. de Sarum, also noted for his exact knowledge of 
Buddhism. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, who styles himself ‘ The Venerable,’ 
is a lay adherent of Buddhism, and has been for the last twenty 
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years a stalwart champion of it, and possibly the moving spirit in 
its recent revival in Ceylon. He is an ardent nationalist, and does 
not love the western peoples, whom he accuses of having crossed 
the oceans not to preach culture or religion, but as apostles of the 
God of Mammon : 

A rabid race, fanatically bold, 

And steeled to cruelty by lust of gold, 

Traversed the waves, the unknown world explored, 

The Cross their standard, but their faith the sword. 

Their steps were graves; o’er prostrate realms they trod, 

They worshipped Mammon while they vowed to God. 

No one can criticize the Anagarika for being a nationalist, but 
one could wish that he were less extreme and less rabid himself ; 
at the same time one must admire the devotion and the perseverance 
with which he has pled the cause of Buddhism and the courage 
with which he is organizing a Buddhist mission to India, whose 
objects include the building of adequate shrines for the recently 
discovered relics of Gautama, and the translation of Buddhist 
scriptures into Indian languages. Perhaps the most interesting parts 
of his book are the chapters on the work of the Mahi Bodhi Society, 
which was founded by him in 1891, and which is largely financed 
by western Buddhists, especially his ‘dear foster-mother,’ Mrs T. 
R. Foster, to whom, amongst others, his book is dedicated. The 
society publishes a journal which the great scholar L. de la Vallée 
Poussin has described as ‘ unspeakable,’ and which is certainly a 
strange hotch-potch—a journal which, by the way, first published 
one of Dr S. Fernando’s lectures (now reprinted) under the title of 
* The Sinhalese Buddhist virtually a Theist.’ 

The Anagarika’s little book contains much that is valuable, but 
is spoilt by some strange contradictions and by a bitter spirit which 
is in strong contrast with the kindliness and clearly reasoned argu- 
ments of Dr Fernando’s lectures. He is always stabbing at other 
religions, whilst Dr Fernando is only anxious to sympathize. The 
difference is just this, Dharmapala tries to refute, Fernando to win. 
And this difference affects their scholarship: Dharmapala is un- 
critical, Fernando is balanced and careful. Dharmapala talks 
theories; Fernando deals with facts. To give examples: whilst 
Dharmapala accepts naively all the legendary folk-lore of pre- 
existent Buddhas, and states quite calmly that the Buddhist layman 
may attain the various stages of initiation, Dr Fernando confines 
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himself to the essential and verifiable teachings of Buddhism, and 
shows that there is not one amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, lay or 
ordained, who has begun to enter the paths of initiation. Contrast 
again the fine reverence of the prayer with which one of Dr Fernando’s 
lectures ends—‘ May the Eternal Spirit, Author of all Truth in what- 
soever religion found, and whatsoever clime, lead us all into a fuller 
realization of his Eternal Purpose for us’—with many passages in 
Dharmapala’s little book which are both spiteful and unfair, e.g. 
‘All the tactics of the military dictator were adopted by Jehovah ; 
when he could not manage the Jews he went and joined the Babylon- 
ian King Nebuchadnezzar and betrayed the poor Jews to be taken 
captives in Babylon’: or this—‘ Stories of . . . Saviours who 
cursed trees, and killed hogs by the thousand to please a mad devil 
. . » Should be excluded from the kindergarten and the school.’ 
One cannot but feel that the Buddhist apologists of this school 
have only to go on with this kind of thing to lose the cause they have 
so much at heart, especially if Christian apologists will conduct 
themselves with the courtesy and moderation of Dr Fernando, 
who suggests that the Buddhist controversialist is too apt to rely 
upon Tom Paine and Bradlaugh, forgetting that their arguments 
may be subversive of all religion. 

Incidentally it may be noted that it is characteristic of the two 
writers that Dr Fernando, though he has to own that Buddhist 
monks are not practising the difficult paths of initiation, says nothing 
hard against them, while the Anagarika, who has long been a thorn 
in their side, says, ‘There are nearly a million of Bhikkhus in all 
Buddhist lands, but these are of no help to the world.’ 

Much might be said in detail about the contents of the two little 
volumes, but missionaries will do well to get them and read them 
with care for themselves. There are many lessons to be learnt 
from both, amongst which I would single out these: (a) The un- 
doubted fact that much capital may be made out of some parts 
of the Old Testament, and that much more care must be exercised 
in teaching it. (b) That men as earnest and as able as Anagarika 
Dharmapala might have been won for Christianity if our methods of 
controversy had always been as courteous and as balanced as those 
of Dr Fernando, and that in him there is so much ability, and even 
genius, that he ought to have been won for the Church, might 
have been, and indeed may yet be. (c) That there is much encourage- 
ment in these two figures to those who are seeking to raise up religious 
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leaders in the East to-day. (d) That we must work steadily forward 
on the lines laid down by Dr Fernando, whose book one hopes will 
be put into idiomatic Sinhalese and Burmese as rapidly as possible. 


K. J. SAUNDERS 
Lonpon 


THE GROWTH OF A KOREAN CHURCH 


Dicest of THe PressyTertan Cuurcn or Korea (Cuosen). Compiled by 
Cuarntes Atten Crank, D.D. Seoul: Korean Religious Book and 
Tract Society. 1918. 


A DIGEsT is apt—if the remark may be excused—to be rather in- 
digestible. And it must be admitted that the book before us is 
not meant for the man in the street, or for the railway reading of 
the suburban business man on his way to the city. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it literature in the higher sense. It is not a book 
‘which no library can do without.’ But it is a work of high value, 
nevertheless, in its own sphere. It deserves close study by all 
missionary statesmen and administrators ; and we may add that if 
ever a popular history of Christian missions in Korea is to be written, 
here are the materials ready to hand for a large part of the work, 
authoritative, well condensed, admirably arranged. 

The first Protestant missionary to enter Korea was a Scottish 
Presbyterian, Mr Thomas, connected (like Livingstone) with the 
London Missionary Society. He was scattering Chinese Scriptures 
on the Korean coast when he was caught, ‘cut in pieces and burned.’ 
We recall the old phrase of Tertullian’s about martyr-blood when we 
read that ‘through reading of these Scriptures men in later years 
were brought into the Church.’ Subsequently, missionaries of the 
Scottish United Presbyterian Church in Manchuria taught and 
baptized some Koreans in that country. But the first mission to 
settle in Korea was that of the American Presbyterian Board (North) 
in 1884; and this was followed by the sister board (South) and the 
Australian and Canadian Presbyterian missions. These four bodies, 
being of the same ecclesiastical group, have worked in close associa- 
tion ; and the present volume is a summary of their proceedings. 

Part I of the Digest gives us what is called the Constitutional 
History, under the heads of five successive Periods—of Origins, of 
the Missionary Council, of the joint Councils of missionaries and 
Korean Christians, of the one Presbytery combining both, and of the 
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» General Assembly. The story is told by simple extracts from, or 
summaries of, the actual official minutes. From the names given 
to the five periods we see at once how the Korean Church was gradu- 
ally organized. First the missionaries themselves arranged and 
administered the work, without any formal organization. Then, in 
1898, a council was formed, including missionaries of the four 
Churches. In 1901 Korean Christians were admitted to the council, but 
sat separately and had no administrative power. In 1907, by which 
time forty Korean converts had been ordained as elders, the council 
was superseded by a regular presbytery, comprising these elders and 
thirty-eight missionaries. In 1912 a complete General Assembly 
was formed, representing seven Presbyteries, and consisting of 
44 missionaries, 52 pastors, 125 elders, total 221, the Moderator 
being the Rev. Dr Underwood, and the Vice-Moderator Pastor Kil 
Sun Choo. The minutes of all these successive bodies for a quarter 
of a century are summarized in about forty pages of this book. 

Part II is a digest of the Church’s constitution, and includes the 
doctrinal and governmental standards, the former being adopted 
from that of the national Presbyterian Church of India, and recog- 
nizing the historic Shorter Catechism as ‘ one of the basal standards of 
the Church,’ and the latter containing twenty-nine divisions covering 
the whole administration of the Church. Part III is a digest of rules 
and by-laws. Part IV summarizes the history of the Church’s 
boards and committees which carry on various branches of the 
practical work; among them being the Board of Education, the 
Sunday School Committee, the Board of Foreign Missions, ete. 
From the first the Korean Church has recognized its duty to join 
in the evangelization of the world, and it has sent its missionaries 
to China and Manchuria and to Vladivostock. There is also work 
among Japanese and Chinese in Korea, and Korean students at 
Tokyo. These missions are carried on in close association with the 
American Episcopal Methodists. 

Part V gives the roll of missionaries, etc., dead and alive. Part 
VI gives the statistics of the four Presbyterian and two Methodist 
churches. Part VII tells us of other missionary agencies in Korea. 
From these last two parts we learn that the six missions just men- 
tioned, which are in a sense federated, had together in 1917 about 
400 missionaries, 220 Korean pastors, 1020 other Korean workers, 
208,000 Christian adherents ; also that the English Church Mission 
had 80 missionaries; the French Roman Catholics, 49 priests and 
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70,000 adherents ; the Russian Church, one or two Korean workers 
and 50 adherents; the Salvation Army, 26 workers and 4150 
adherents; also that the Japanese Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational churches have missions. It is added that ‘from time 
to time disgruntled members have left the established churches and 
set up independent ones,’ but ‘they seem all to have broken up.’ 

The six federated missions have divided Korea as a mission 
field among themselves, and observe full comity. The other missions, 
we are told, ‘do not respect this division at all, but it is so much 
at least of gain.’ The English Church Mission ‘ does not fellowship 
much with the others,’ and has a member on the Bible Committee 
only. The French Catholics, of course, ‘largely disregard the 
existence of the evangelical missions.’ But the Presbyterian Church, 
which is obviously larger than all the rest put together, speaks thus 
generously through its General Assembly: ‘The Church reserves 
unto herself the right to revise, abridge, enlarge, re-state or re- 
formulate her own Confession of Faith or Form of Government, 
especially with a view to a closer union, if such be deemed desirable, 
with other Evangelical Churches in Korea.’ That is the true spirit to 
foster the organic re-union of Christendom, and such united action 
meanwhile as is possible. 

If all missions had kept a full and detailed record of their pro- 
ceedings like this, and published them pro bono publico, what examples 
we should have for our guidance, both of right steps to be taken and 
of innocent mistakes to be avoided ! 


EuGENE Stock 
BourNEMOUTH 


THE CHINA MISSION YEAR BOOK 


Tue Cuina Mission Year Book, 1918. Edited by E. C. Lopenstine and A. L. 
Warnsnuis. Shanghai: Kwang Hsueh Publishing House; London: 
L.M.S., 16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 10s. 6d. 1918. 


THE value of this fine co-operative missionary publication increases 
year by year. No longer is there need to labour infinitely in order 
to secure indifferent information regarding the progress of general 
movements or to gain a comparative view of the various phases of 
missionary enterprise in China. The editors of the China Mission 
Year Book do this for us and do it progressively well. Viewed 
merely as informative material, the comprehensive scope of the con- 
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tributions to this volume are of the highest value, and missionary 
officials and speakers are not adequately equipped for work without 
it. But as a contribution to the work of missionary survey the 
material is of incomparable importance, and no one can speak authori- 
tatively of missionary survey in relation to China who has failed 
to study the China Mission Year Book. Home workers for the cause 
of missions owe a deep debt of gratitude to those whose labours have 
resulted in this comprehensive publication. 

The background of missionary effort in China is adequately set 
forth in the articles dealing with the general situation in China 
under the heads of constitutional development, commercial progress, 
lawlessness in China, floods and their relief, the Chinese labourers 
in France and the opium revival. (It is gratifying to know that the 
drug traffic regulations accepted by the Peace Conference are intended 
to kill the opium and kindred drug menaces at their sources.) 

The work of churches and missions is reviewed in a series of 
unequal but most informative articles by representatives of the 
great societies. An unknown topic of far-reaching value, with 
lessons running beyond the range of its particular subject, is dealt 
with by Mr D. E. Hoste writing on ‘The Development of Church 
Order in connexion with the China Inland Mission.’ A report is 
given on the third meeting of the General Synod of the ‘ Chung Hwa 
Sheng Kung Hwei,’ i.e. the Anglican Church in China. Presbyterian 
union, with its most recent development, bringing all the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches (British and American) into the 
proposal of organic union, is reviewed by Dr Campbell Gibson. The 
possibility of one United Lutheran Church for China, the adminis- 
trative developments of the L.M.S. in China, and other articles on 
church and mission topics are given in this section. 

Under other important general headings such subjects as evangel- 
ism, Christian literature and education, and medical work and social 
enterprise are adequately treated. Most valuable for those who are 
engaged upon problems of world missionary scope are such articles 
as that upon ‘ Illiteracy in the Chinese Church and the Use of Phonetic 
Script’ by Messrs Peill and Onley, or that of D. Willard Lyon on 
‘Christian Literature Conditions in China To-day.’ Bibliography 
is dealt with in an engaging article by the Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
the editor of the Chinese Recorder, but the writer obviously had in- 
sufficient material at his disposal and there are conspicuous blanks. 

The maps, charts and statistical tables included with the volume 
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provide their own complete justification of the action of the China 
Continuation Committee in making provision for a_ statistical 
secretary. Mr Boynton’s work is not simply valuable, it is essential. 
Boards and committees will be unwisely neglectful of their own 
interests who fail to give these tables their careful attention. 

This volume is another evidence of the strong flowing towards 
the fields of labour of the stream of devolution in matters of mission- 
ary administration, and gives further proof of the vigour, efficiency 
and comprehension of the leaders of the missionary enterprise in the 


China mission field. 
NELSON BITTON 


LonDoN 





SHORTER NOTICES 


World Facts and America’s Responsibility. By Cornelius H. 
Patton, D.D. (New York: Association Press. $1.00. 1919). Dr 
Patton knows much and writes well. This book shows no falling 
off in his wonted workmanship. He addresses to ‘ red-blooded 
Americans ’ a stirring call to ‘ perpetuate the noble altruism’ which 
led them into the war, and ‘ to apply on a world scale the humane 
and spiritual ministrations which gave to the war a distinctly re- 
ligious character.’ He states his conviction that ‘ America, in close 
association with Great Britain, is called to lead off in the movement 
to make Christ supreme in the world’s affairs.’ Ten groupings of 
facts—the first being the Renaissance of Asia—are presented in 
succeeding chapters as bearing upon America’s responsibility. It is 
natural that the emergence of democracy as ‘the organizing principle 
of the world’ should have full place. Such books as Dr Patton’s 
are called for at an hour when national self-consciousness has 
awakened, yet they are beset with peculiar peril. It is not easy to 
present world conditions quite truly from the angle of merely national 
responsibility. The temptation to select such facts as support the 
special thesis is strong. Further, the writer who attempts the task 
is apt while aiming at heart enlargement to produce instead un- 
healthy enlargement of the head. Where Dr Patton’s volume halts 
upon the verge of these dangers others may fall into the abyss. Yet 
—again—such books may be needed at this time. But they will 
attain their end and escape their besetments only in so far as they 
yoke the new spirit of patriotism and trusteeship to the spirit of 
lowly and self-effacing service engendered at the Cross. 

27 
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Foreign Missions Year Book of North America, 1919. Edited by 
Burton St John (New York: 25 Madison Avenue. 1919). This 
new undertaking of the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America merits an appreciative 
welcome. It admittedly falls far short of its editorial ideals, but 
that, in the case of a year book, is the best guarantee of future 
success. The book opens with a somewhat unequal survey, by 
thirteen different writers, of the home base and the mission fields, 
which occupies a third of the space. Notes on recent missionary 
literature follow. Then comes a section of general information, 
containing, inter alia, an illuminating article, rich in diagrams, charts 
and maps, on the best methods of visualizing the missionary appeal. 
The remaining space is given to a Directory of Missionary Societies 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics and Research (North American 
societies are naturally given more fully than European ones) and to 
excellent statistical tables covering the work of societies with head- 
quarters in Canada and the United States. A well-arranged index, 
admirable typography and careful proof-reading add to the pleasure 
of using the book. In time this year book will take its place beside 
those issued in Japan and China. When will Great Britain add a 
worthy fourth to these three ? And when will India give us a like 
guide to her Christian activities ? 


Eighth Report of the Board of Missionary Preparation (New 
York : 25 Madison Avenue. 25 cents. 1919). This report contains 
a noteworthy survey, occupying some thirty pages, of conditions 
and opinions in the Far East as they affect the preparation of mis- 
sionaries. Dr F. K. Sanders, the Director of the Board, spent seven 
months of 1918 in Japan and China. He visited mission centres, 
attended summer conferences, took part in meetings of the China 
and Japan Continuation Committees and other large representative 
bodies. Everywhere he ‘preached the gospel of preparation,’ 
putting the ideals of the Board before missionaries individually and 
collectively, learning their views and garnering their experience. 
The sane and masterly discussion of the situation—so complex yet 
rich in hopefulness—in this report is only the first outcome of Dr 
Sanders’ tour. What he has discerned as the main lines of progress 
needed in regard to the preparation of missionaries, before they go 
out, in their early years of service and during their first furlough, 
will no doubt be followed up by his Board, which is the instrument 
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chosen for this particular service by the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. 


The Beginnings of Buddhist Art. By A. Foucher. Revised by 
the Author. Translated by L. A. and F. W. Thomas (Paris : 
Paul Geuthner. London: Humphrey Milford. 1917). This first 
English edition of Foucher’s famous and delightful book will be 
welcomed by all students. Missionaries will find much of great 
value and interest in it, and to the student of religion it will prove 
invaluable, with its carefully illustrated articles on ‘ Early Buddhist 
Art and Religion.’ One fascinating chapter dealing with the Bud- 
dhist Madonna is of special significance in showing how an ogress 
of early India representing disease, and famous for the havoc she 
played upon children, became a suckling Madonna surrounded by 
her children and worshipped by mothers and prospective mothers, 
first in India, and then later in Japan and China. Another very 
interesting essay is that on the ‘ Greek Origin of the Buddha Type,’ 
and that upon Jatakas opens up fascinating vistas of school books 
yet to be, in which La Fontaine shall be illustrated by Indian Bud- 
dhist medallions, and made to acknowledge his debt to India! This 
volume was presented to members of the India Society for 1917, 
and should prove a great incentive to join the society, which makes 
a practice of giving a book each year to its members. All mission- 
aries amongst Buddhists, and any who can gain access to the 
museums at Lahore, Calcutta or South Kensington, should study it. 


Buddhism in its Relationship with Hinduism. By the Anagarika 
Dharmapala (Calcutta: Maha Bodhi Society. 1918). This is a 
lecture delivered in Calcutta in 1891, and now published in con- 
nexion with the attempt of the Maha Bodhi Society to re-establish 
Buddhism in India, and to raise Rs.50,000 for a shrine to contain 
the recently discovered Buddha relics. It is significant that in 
connexion with this appeal to Hindus and Buddhists to unite, the 
society puts out the following beatitude: ‘ Blessed are they that 
show love to the Buddha, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ’"—a 
rather free translation of a Buddhist sentiment: for early Buddhism 
discountenanced personal attachment, and certainly did not preach 
a kingdom of heaven! Yet the attempt to draw Buddhists and 
Hindus together deserves our sympathy, and this little booklet shows 
that Buddhism is not atheistic or materialistic or nihilistic, and brings 
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it much closer into line with early Indian theism than many western 
writers have done. Its claim that Buddhism was not agnostic needs 
a great deal of proving ; there is more ground for the claim put forward 
that early Buddhism was not pessimistic, but that Buddhist India was 
a more joyous, contented and prosperous India than that of modern 
Hinduism ; it certainly struck a higher note of social and individual 
righteousness and gave a nobler place to women. The sad decline 
is laid to the charge of the Mahommedans by Mr Dharmapala, who 
in seeking an eirenicon between Buddhist and Hindu has several 
hard things to say of the followers of Islam, whom he believes to be 
solely responsible for the downfall of Buddhism in India. 


Letters to a Missionary. By R. F. Johnston (London: Watts & 
Co. 4s. 6d. net. 1918). The aim of this book by a British official 
long resident in China and a well-known writer on Chinese subjects 
is to persuade the supporters of foreign missions ‘ not only to under- 
take a critical examination of the teachings and methods of the 
missionaries whom they employ to carry western religion to Asia 
but also to scrutinize with equal care the foundations of their own 
conceptions of religious truth.’ The aim is a laudable one, but the 
letters are in reality an attack from the rationalist standpoint on 
orthodox Christianity. The author, with a keen eye to the vulner- 
able places in his opponents’ armour, takes as his starting-point the 
insistence by certain missionaries on the unending conscious suffering 
of all the unsaved, including heathen who have never heard of Christ. 
This view, as Mr Johnston recognizes, is not held by the majority 
of modern missionaries and would be vehemently repudiated by 
most. But it provides Mr. Johnston with a target for some effective 
thrusts. What he overlooks is that behind many crude and in- 
defensible expressions of the view he is attacking there lies an intense 
belief in the reality of the moral struggle, and that those who hold 
this belief, however faulty may be their expression of it, may 
perhaps be nearer the ultimate truth of things than those who with a 
wider culture are less sensible to the infinite gulf between right and 
wrong. For the rest, the book deals with the general questions at 
issue between rationalism and the Christian faith in a divine revela- 
tion. This is too large a subject for discussion here. But the 
writer of this book is an antagonist not to be despised, and there is 
an element of freshness in the application of the controversy between 
rationalism and Christianity to the conditions of the mission field. 
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Mr Johnston’s challenge to the supporters of missions to face frankly 
the relation of their faith to all modern knowledge is quite fair, and 
it is one that Christian missions, if they are to maintain their position 
in the world as it is to-day, must be ready to meet. 


John W. Stevenson. One of Christ’s Stalwarts. By Marshall 
Broomhall (London: Morgan & Scott. 2s. 6d. net. 1919). The 
China Inland Mission has been enriching us with biographies of 
late. Following closely upon the second volume of Hudson Taylor’s 
life and the record of the faithful service of Benjamin Broomhall 
and his wife, comes this well-written and most interesting volume 
with the story of one of those quiet great men who are found in 
missionary ranks more often than elsewhere. The big, reserved Scots- 
man with his Spartan habits and heroic endurance of loneliness and 
pain, with his genius for friendship, his steadiness of purpose, his 
grasp of affairs, his spirit of true devotion, is set before us simply and 
effectively, whether we follow him through early success in Shaohing 
and comparative failure in Bhamo or through the long years of 
administrative work in Shanghai. Few incidents in missionary biog- 
raphy are more moving than the brief reference to the loneliness 
of this strong and busy man. ‘So great was the longing for news 
that he would sometimes go down to the river’s edge [at Bhamo] 
and listen with his ear to the water, hoping to catch the sound of 
the steamer’s paddles which might be bringing the mails from his 
loved ones at home.’ During the period of his missionary service 
of over fifty years Mr Stevenson witnessed the opening of the whole 
of China to the Gospel, the multiplication of the missionary staff 
nearly thirtyfold and of church membership one hundredfold. 
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Mr Epwyn Bevan is an Honorary Fellow of New College, Oxford, 


and author of The House of Seleucus, Indian Nationalism, and other 
works. 





The Rev. A. G, HoGe is one of the professors of Mental and Moral 
Science in the Christian College, Madras. He is well known as a 
writer on Christian apologetic, especially in relation to Hinduism. 





The Rev. ALFRED STONELAKE of the Baptist Missionary Society 
went to the Congo in 1900. He has taken a leading part in con- 
nexion with the recent successful development of co-operation among 
Congo missions. 





The Rev. J. H. Ritson, D.D., a secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, is Chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 





The Rev. J. P. S. R. Gipson of the Church Missionary Society 
went to Ceylon in 1908. He is in charge of the Training Colony at 


Peradeniya. The concluding part of his article will appear in our 
next issue. 





t 


The Rev. Epwarp SaILLITO is a Director of the London Mission- 
ary Society and a well-known journalist. 





The Rev. G. A. Clayton of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
went to China in 1898. His Classified Index to the Chinese Literature 
of the Protestant Churches in China was reviewed in these pages in 
January 1919. 
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Miss ANNIE H. SMALL, formerly a missionary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland in Poona, was first Principal of the Women’s 
Missionary College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. J. H. Mactean of Conjeeveram went to India in 1895 as 
a missionary of the United Free Church of Scotland. 





The writers of book reviews are: Mr Edwyn Bevan, who also 
contributes the opening article to this number; the Rev. W. H. T. 
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Y.M.C.A.; the Rev. E. F. E. Wigram, formerly of the Panjab, 
now a secretary at the headquarters of the C.M.S.; Mr K. J. 
Saunders, formerly of Ceylon and Burma, now at the Training 
Centre of the Y.M.C.A. at Mildmay; Dr Eugene Stock, for many 
years editorial secretary of the C.M.S.; and the Rev. Nelson Bitton, 
Home Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 





NoTE 


Arrangements are being made for the publication in the October 
number of the Review of the opening chapters of the Survey of the 
Effect of the War upon Missions. 
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Rao hadur D. B. Parasnis. iv +294 pp. 
London: Milford. 16s. net. 1918. 282. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
S. Radhakrishnan. xi+294 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 1918. 283. 


INDISKA DAGAR OCH NATTER. Erland Richter. 
165 S. Uppsala: J. A. Lindblads Forlag. 
Kr. 4.50. I919. 284. 

InpIA BELOVED OF HEAVEN. 
217, pp. New York: 
$1.00. 1918. 285. 


THROUGH EASTERN WINDows: LIFE STORIES 
OF AN INDIAN City. A. J. Marris. Illus. 
166 pp. London: R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 
1919. 286. 

Well-written sketches by an experienced 
missionary of the London Missionary Society. 
oe colour is true and vivid and the characters 

ve. 

Our Inpran Story. M. K. Burger. 62 pp. 
Baltimore: General Literature Committee 
of the Lutheran Church (General Synod). 
$.25. 1918. 287. 

RENASSANSEN 1. INDIEN. C. F. Andrews. 
Bemyndigad Oversattning av Carl-Axel 
Hallstr6m. 211 S. Stockholm: A. B. 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. 
Kr. 5. 1919. 288. 

¢THE MassES AND THE CLASSES IN INDIA, 
J. C. R. Ewing. MRW, 1919 (April), 259- 
65. 289. 

¢UnIvEeRsiIty REFORM IN INDiIa. W. E. S. 
Holland. CMR, 1919 (Mar.), 24-36. 290. 

{WESTERN EpucaTION IN BENGAL. Times 
Educational Supplement, 1919 (Apr. 3), 160; 
(Apr. 10), 173; (Apr. 17), 184; (Apr. 24), 196; 
(May 1), 208; (May 8), 220. 291. 

En Svipttr Trt INpreEN. Anne Marie Peter- 
sen. 128 pp. Kobenhavn: Lohse. Kr. 
1.75. I918. 292. 


B. T. Badley. 
Abingdon Press. 


INDIEN. Stillingen paa Missionsmarken. Dr 
Chr. Frimodt Moller. 153 pp. Kobenhavn: 
Lohse. Kr. 2.25. 1918. 293. 


{DEN HEMLIGA SANJASI-MISSIONEN I NORD- 


INDIEN. Johannes Sandegren. SMT, 1918 
(6), 255-9. 294. 
WONDERBURGELEID. J. Henzel. 31 _ biz. 


Rotterdam: Bredée. £0.25. 1918. 295. 

KYRKOHERDEN I MADURA OCH HANS VAN. 
Johannes Sandegren. 40 S. Stockholm: 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokfér- 
lag. Kr. 0.90. I919. 296. 


¢Hvorror ER AFGHANISTAN ET LUKKET 





A review is in preparation. 


Land? Dr Agnes Clausen. NMT, 1918 
(Okt.-Dec.), 222-59. 297. 
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Mohammedan Lande and Work among 
Moslems 


THE TuRKS OF CENTRAL ASIA IN HISTORY AND 
AT THE PRESENT Day: An Ethnological 
Enquiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, 
and Bibliographical Material relating to the 
Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central 
Asia. M.A. Czaplicka. 242 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press ; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. I5s. net. £919. 299. 


{THE OUTLOOK AMONG TURKISH MOSLEMS. 
Henry H. Riggs. MRW, 1919 (Mar.), 
204-8. 300. 


¢TuRKIJE IN EvuRoPA EN Azif#. M. Linden- 
born. Stemmin des Tijds, 1918, (VIII*); 
204-41; (VIII®); 278-309. jor. 

Syrra: AN Economic Survey. Dr Arthur 
Ruppin. 92+iv pp. New York: Pro- 
visional Zionist Committee. $.75 net. 1918. 
302. 


{THE Future oF Patestine. Ellsworth 
Huntington. American Geographical Re- 
view, 1919 (Jan.), 24-35. 303. 

JERUSALEM PAST AND PRESENT. Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, D.D. 169 pp. New York: Revell. 
$1.00. 1918. 304. 

The dramatic story of the changing fortunes of 
Jerusalem from the days of kings and prophets 
to our own. 

THE COUNTRIES AND TRIBES OF THE PERSIAN 
GULF. . Miles. 2 vols. London: 
Harrison. {1. 1Is.6d.net. 1919. 305. 


MoHAMMEDAN LAW OF MARRIAGE AND 


Divorce. Contributions to Oriental His- 
tory and Philology. No. VII. Ahmed 
Shukri, LL.B., Ph.D. 126 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1917. 306. 
fPaTIENCE IN MosLEM EVANGELIZATION. 
George Swan. MW, 1919 (April), 117-21. 
307. 

ARMENIA A MARTYR Nation. M. C. Gab- 
riellian. 352 pp. New York: Revell. 
$1.75 net. 1918. 308. 


THe TRAGEDY oF ARMENIA. A Brief Study 
and Interpretation. Bertha S. Papazian. 
164 pp. Boston and Chicago: Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00. 1918. 309. 

THE Race or Istam. Yonan H. Shahbaz. 
xXi+175+vii pp. Philadelphia: Roger 
Williams Press. $1.50. 1918. 370. 

Narrative of eye-witness of recent sufferin 
Christian peoples in the region of Lake Urmiah, 
ersia. 
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See also 265 (China); 277 (Siam); 398 


(Religion); 476 (Palestine). 


Weet Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 

{THE MISSIONARY SITUATION 
Alfred Stonelake. IRM, 
314-30. 312. 

See also 239 (Biography). 


In CoNGo. 
1919 (July), 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


REPORT OF THE UNITED CONFERENCE OF 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN BrITISH EAST 


Arrica. Kikuyu, July 23-26, 1918. 22 
pp. Nairobi: Stationers Ltd. 30 cents. 
1918. 372. 


Can also be procured from British or North 
American booksellers. 
HOE HET VOOR ROEANDA BEGON TE LICHTEN. 
C. van der Hoeven. 39 biz. Rotterdam: 
Bredée. £0.25. 1918. 323. 


{DIE EVANGELISCHE MISSION IN DEUTSCH 
OSTAFRIKA AM ENDE DES KRIEGES. W. 
Trittelvitz. EMM, 1919 (Feb.), 34-44. 
314. 

See also 362 (Mass Movement) ; 382-3 (United 
Action). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


¢SouTH AFRICA: THE NATIVE PRoBLEM. The 
Round Table, 1919 (Mar.), 402-10. 315. 


J. S. Mar- 


(Jan), 
38-40 ; 


{NATIVES IN THE LARGER TOWNS. 
wick. Christian Express, 1919 
11-13; (Feb.), 27-30; (Mar.), 
(April), 55-8. 376. 

fINDUSTRIES AND THE CoLouR Bar. Christian 
Express, 1918 (Dec.), 189-90; 1919 (Jan.), 
Q-II. 317. 

EFTER 40 Ar. En blick pa Svenska Kyrkans 
missionsarbete i zuluernas land. Thora 
Hellgren. 112S. Stockholm: A. B. Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag. Kr. 
2.325. 1919.- 926. 


CINDERELLA IN THE SouTH. South African 
Tales. Arthur Shearly Cripps. 276 pp. 
Oxford: Blackwell. .net. 1918. 379. 


STANDING By. Robert Keable. 260 pp. 
London : Nisbet. 7s. 6d.net. I919. 320. 
Several of these ‘ impressions’ of a missionary 
acting as chaplain behind the western front are 
concerned with African Christians in Labour 
Corps. 
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America and the West indies 


THE GENERAL EpvucatTioN Boarp. An 
Account of its Activities. Illus. Maps. 
254 pp. New York: General Education 
Board. 1916. jar. 

An account of the history and work in 
America from 1902 to 1914 of the General Edu- 
cation Board founded by John D. Rockefeller, 
including a chapter on Negro Education. 

THE PEoPLE OF Prpr Sapa (the Dakotas). 
S. E. Olden. xiii+158 pp. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co. §2.50. 1918. 
322. 

Descriptive of life and customs among the 
Sioux Indians. 

In Camp AND TEPEE. An Indian Mission 
Story. Elizabeth M. Page. Illus. 245 pp. 
New York: Revell. $1. 1915. 323. 

Chapters on the work of the Women’s Board 
of the Reformed Church in America among the 
Indians. 

UNDERSTANDING SOUTH AMERICA. 
Cooper. xv+414+xii pp. New York: 
Doran. $2.00. 1918. 324. 

A portrayal of the influence and condition of 
the Latin America of to-day as pre-requisite to 
religious transformation. 

GETTING TOGETHER WITH LATIN AMERICA. 
A. Hyatt Verrill. x+221 pp. New York: 
Dutton. $2.00. 1918. 325. 

A plea for North American interest in Latin 
American business conditions, but with fairer 
treatment of Latin Americans. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DIOCESE OF 
THE FALKLAND IsLANDs. Bishop Every. 
Illus. London: S.P.G. Is. net. I919. 
326. 

An interesting account of Anglican work in 
the Falklands, Chile and Peru, including missions 
among the Indians. 

See also 238 (Biography); 425 (Boys and 
Girls). 


Australasia and Oceania 


Tue Paciric: Irs PASTAND Future. From 
the Eighteenth Century to the Outbreak of 
the Great War. Guy H. Scholefield. Illus. 
Maps. 352 pp. London: Murray. 15s. net. 
1919. 327. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE PaciFic. C. Brunsdon 
Fletcher. xxix+254 pp. London: Heine- 
mann. 12s. net. I919. 328. 

THE New Pacific: British PoLicy AND 
GERMAN Arms. C. B. Fletcher. Illus. 
Xxxiii+325 pp. London: Macmillan. 
$3.00. I917. 329. 

Tue Vircin Iscanps. Theodoor de Booy and 
John T. Faris. London: Lippincott. 
12s. 6d. net. 1918. 330. 


Tue Surps oF Peace. Basil Mathews. Illus. 


Cc. .S. 





International Review of Missions 


136 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press. 28. 6d. 1919, 332. 

A telling account of the mission ships of the 
London Missionary Society. 

Licut 1n Dark IstEs. Compiled by Alex- 
ander Don. 195 PR Dunedin: Presby- 
terian Church of New Zealand Foreign 
Missions Committee. 3s. 6d. 1918. 332. 

This jubilee record and study of the New 
Hebrides Mission of the New Zealand Presby- 
terian Church contains a large number of facts 
collected from diverse sources. 

See also 298 (Indian Labour). 

The Jews 


History oF ZIONISM,. 1600-1918. Nahum 
Sokolow. Vol. I. Illus.  Ixiii+313 pp. 
London: Longmans. 21s. net. 1919, 


9. 
A review of this book is in preparation. 


{PROBLEMS OF THE NEW PALESTINE. Albert 
M yamson. Quarterly Review, 1919 
(April), 318-32. 334. 

{THE TERRITORIAL SOLUTION OF THE JEWISH 
tesa Israel Zangwill. Fortnightly 

eview, 1919 (April), 606-15 ; (May), 732-41. 
335- 

PALESTINE, MESOPOTAMIA AND THE JEws, 
The Spiritual Side of History, with a Synopsis 
of the War. Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.1.E. 
xi+290 pp. London: Holness. §s. net. 
1919. 336. 

See also 302-4, 416 (Syria and Palestine). 


WoRLD FActTs AND AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY. 
Cornelius H. Patton. 236 pp. New York: 
Association Press. $1.00. I919. 337. 

See review, p. 417. 

THE AWAKENING OF Asta. H. M. Hyndman. 
291 pp. London: Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
1919. 338. 

See review, p. 398. 

LETTERS TO A MISSIONARY. R. F. Johnston. 
xxvi+158 pp. Londoa: Watts. 4s. 6d. 
net. I919. 339. 

See review, p. 420. 

Russia, MONGOLIA AND CHINA. 
Baddeley. 2 vols. 
340. 

On THE EDGE OF THE WorRLD. A Book of 
Wayfaring Far from the Beaten Track. 
Edmund Candler. 278 pp. London: 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 1919. 34. 

Sketches of travel and climbing in the far 
north of India, and in Persia and Mesopotamia. 

{THE NEED oF A NoBLE CHRISTIAN APOLO- 
GETIC IN THE GREAT Misston Lanps. J. N. 
Farquhar. The Student World, 1919 (Jan.), 
1-8. 342. 


John F. 
London: Macmillan. 
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Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 32s. 1919. 


5. 
« ——— inter alia, articles of value to students 
of missions on pilgrimage, Polynesia, polytheism, 
possession, prayer, preaching, priesthood, prodigies 
and portents, Puranas, purification, Qur’an, race, 
relics, religion, religious orders, righteousness, 
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Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 

DEN EVANGELISKA MISSIONEN. Dess historia 
och egenart. Carl Mirbt. Bemyndigad 
éversittning av Gustaf Osterlin. 176 S. 
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PREPARATION. Edited by Frank Knight 
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Sanders, Ph.D. 74 pp. New York: Board 
of Missionary Preparation. 25 cents. 353. 
See review, p. 418. 

BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
StupiEs, LonpDon INsTITuTION. No. 2. 
151, pp. London: School of Oriental 
Studies. 6s, net. 1919. 354. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
F. K. Sanders. China Mission Year Book, 
1918, 311-20. 355. 

¢THE MAKING OF A Misstonary. Annie H. 
Small. IRM, 1919 (July), 378-87. 3554. 

tA New ORIENTATION IN THE TRAINING 
OF RELIGIOUS WorRKERS. Korea Mission 
Field, 1919 (Feb.), 27-30. 356. 

¢THE WIVEs OF MISSIONARIES, THEIR STATUS, 
PREPARATION AND WorK. D. Z. Sheffield. 
CR, 1919 (Mar.), 162-76. 357. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH BY THE PHONETIC METHOD. Com- 
am by John S. Hoyland. 47 pp. Hos- 
angabad : Friends’ High School. 5 annas. 
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Adapted from the works of Professors H. E. 
Palmer and T. F. Cummings. 

See also 339 (Missionary Message); gor (Apos- 

tolic Gospel). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
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EvanceEtism. China Mission Year Book, 1918, 

153-68. 359. 
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CHURIA. MacNaughton. CR, 1919 
(Feb.), 81-8. 360. 

tWanTED, AN Army. H. 
1919 (Feb.), 57-65. 36r. 

Statement of the aims and needs ef the Evan- 
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¢THE Mass MOvEMENT IN THE YORUBA 
Country. F. Melville Jones. CMR, 1919 
(Mar.), 46-56. 362. 

See also 289 (India) ; 
(Korea). 


A. Popley. HF, 


307 (Islam); 374 


Christian Education 


Japan 
See 255 (New Regulations) ; 256 (Educational 
Expansion). 
China 
GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS EDucATION. China 
Mission Year Book, 1918, 176-96. 363. 
¢THE AIMS TO BE SOUGHT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN CHINA. Luella 
Miner, Litt.D. Educational Review (China), 
1919 (Jan.), 6-25. 364. 
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tA PrRoGRAM FOR SOCIALIZING EDUCATION. 


Walter Robinson Smith, Ph.D. Educati 
Review (China), 1919 (Jan.), 26-37. 365. 


See also 261-2 (Recent Developments). 
India 


See 28z (Ancient India); 290 (University 
Reform); 29 (Education in Bengal); 358 
(Phonetics). 

Africa 


General 


tARMSTRONG’s CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION. 
Franklin . Lane. Southern Workman, 
1919 (Mar.), 106-12. 366. 
See also 238 (S. C. Armstrong) ; 32 (America). 
Medical Miesions 


Mepicat Worx. China Mission Year Book, 
1918, 197-211. 367. 

A CRUSADE OF COMPASSION FOR THE HEALING 
OF THE Nations. Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Edited by Belle J. Allen, M.D. Illus. 
240pp. West Medford : Central Committee 
on the United er 4 of Foreign Missions. 
50 cents. 1919. 

Tue CLAIM OF Senebeene: 
Missions. Elma K. Pa 
142 pp. London: S.P. 
369. 

New edition. Contains an additional chapter 
entitled ‘ Medical Missions and the War.’ 


Christian Literature 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. China Mission Year 
Book, 1918, 217-48. 370. 

¢THE SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
Cuina. George A. Clayton. IRM, 1919 
(July), 366-77. 372. 

+THEeE CENTENARY OF THE Mapras RELIGIOUS 
Tract AND Book Society. J. Passmore. 
HF, 1919 (Feb.), 48-57. 372. 


IX. The Church in the Mission 
Field 


See 3272 (Congo). 


A Pilea for Medical | 
t. Illus. viii+ 
2s. net. 1918. 


DIGEST OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF | 
Korea (CHosEN). Compiled by Charles | 
Allen Clark, D.D. viii+263 pp. Seoul: 


Korean Religious Book and Tract Society. | 


1918. 373. 
See review, p. 413. 
¢MakinG A Revivar a Survivar. F. N. D. 
Buchman. Korea Mission Field, 1919 
(Mar.), 47-50. 374. 
THE CHURCHES AND MIssIONs. 


Year Book, 1918, 69-132. 375. 


{THE Up-BUILDING OF THE CHURCH. A. H. | 
Jowett Murray. CR, 1919 (Mar.), 151-62. 


376. 


China Mission | 


International Review of Missions 


{THe Cominc CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 
sHIP. David Z. T. Yui. CR, 1919 (Jan.), 
24-34. 377- 

{THe INDIAN CHURCH: 
and Possibilities. N. 
1919 (Mar.), 87-94. 378. 


Its Present Position 


{THE FoREIGN Missions AND CHURCHES IN 
INDIA IN RELATION ONE TO THE OTHER, 
H 


. Goloknath. Indian Standard, 
(Dec.), 363-6. 379. 
{Die ZUKUNFT UNSERER HEIDENCHRISTLICHEN 
GEMEINDEN. Paul Hennig. EMM, 1919 
(Mar.), 64-74. 380. 


¢RIKTLINIER FOR FRAMTIDEN MED AVSEENDE 
PA DE INFODDA KRISTNAS FOSTRAN TILL 
SJALVUNDERHALL, SJALVSTYRELSE OCH 
SJALVUTVECKLING. Karl Fries. SMT, 
1919 (2), 63-74. 381. 

See also 294 (North India) ; 
(Kikuyu) ; 
(Yoruba). 

X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


¢tKixvuyu CHURCHES IN UNITED ACTION. 
H. D. Hooper. CMR, 1919 (Mar.), 15-23. 


1918 


312, 382-3 
326 (Falkland Islands); 362 








382. 


| {THE PRINCIPLE OF ALLIANCE IN MISSIONARY 
| Work. J. Willis, D.D. CMR, 1919 
| (Mar.), 6-14. 383. 
tENHETSRORELSEN I VARLDSMISSIONEN. 
Lundahl. SMT, 1919 (2), 49-62. 384. 


| See also 257 (China Mission Year Book) ; 
(China Continuation Committee) ; 
(Congo); 322 (Kikuyu); 
Missionary Preparation). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


HET ANIMISTISCH HEIDENDOM ALS GODSDIENST. 
N. Adriani. 81 blz. Den Haag: Zendings- 
| studie-Raad. £0.75. 1919. 385. 
— articles reprinted from Onze Eeuw xviii, 
1918. 
|#DE VERHOUDING TOT DE AANGETROUWDE 
FAMILIE IN DEN INDISCHEN ARCHIPEL. Dr 
. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan. Bijdvagen tot de 
aal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, 1918 (LXXIV‘), 519-61. 
386. 
MISSIONEN OCH NATURFOLKEN. Martin West- 
| ling. 51S. Stockholm: Svenska Missions- 
férbundets férlag. Kr. 0.75. 1919. 387. 
¢HET HUWELIJK BIJ DE GEB’ EMLIAR OP 
Borroge. Joh. A, F. Schut. MNZG, 1918 
(LXII*, *), 197-210; 296-308. 388. 
¢MORISCHE VERHALEN, OPGETEEKEND DOOR 
G. van EELEN EN J. RITSEMA, EN 


J.E. 
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Religione of Japan and Korea 


STUDIES IN JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 
Karl Reischauer. xviii+361 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 1919. 390. 

A British edition of the valuable book re- 
viewed in IRM, 1918 (July), pp. 405-7. 

KorEAN Buppuism. Frederick Starr, Ph.D. 
Illus. 104 pp. Boston: Marshall Jones. 
$2.00 net. 1918. 392. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 345 (ERE, vol. x). 
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Religions of China 


tANCESTOR WORSHIP AND THE CHINESE 
Drama. William Ridgeway. Quarterly 
Review, 1919 (April), 296-317. 392. 

See also 345 (ERE, vol. x). 


Religions of india 


PANTHEISM AND THE VALUE OF LIFE, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
S. Urquhart, D.Phil. xii+732 pp. 
London: Epworth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
1919. 393- 
See review, p. 404. 
Tue Dance orSiva. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
Illus. 139 pp. New York: Sunwise Turn. 
1918. 394. ; 

This volume contains fourteen essays on 
Indian art, music and sociology. Three of the 
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interest. 

StuprEs 1N EarLy INDIAN THOUGHT. Dorothea 
Jane Stephen. VIII+176 pp. London: 
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{OM MISSIONENS NUVARANDE STALLNING TILL 


KASTPROBLEMET. H. Sandegren. 
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SMT, 


Buddhism 
{THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
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(July), 341-59. 397. 


See also 345 (ERE, vol. x) ; 390-1 (Japan). 


islam 

ZENDINGSLICHT OP DEN IsLaM. M. Linden- 

xi+184 blz. Den Haag: Zendings- 
Studie-Raad. £1.75. 1918. 398. 
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Tue History oF RELIGIONS. 
Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D. 624 pp. New 
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A review is in preparation. 
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{THe AposToLic GosPEL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND OTHER RE- 
Licions. A. E. Garvie, D.D. 8 pp. 
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A SURVEY OF THE EFFECT 
OF THE WAR UPON MISSIONS 





CHAPTER I 
THE SWEEP OF THE WAR 


THE summer of 1914 found the leaders of missionary 
societies in America, Great Britain and the Overseas 
Dominions, and upon the continent of Europe 
thinking out their plans for the immediate 
future. Lines of action were already determined ; summer 
schools and meetings at the home base for the autumn 
and winter were arranged; recruits were looking forward 
to active service in the field; passages were booked ; 
farewell meetings had been announced. Statesmen in 
every society had taken into account all the data known 
to them; they had allowed for variations such as experi- 
ence had warned them not to disregard. If they looked as 
far ahead as 1919, they made their forecasts upon the 


August 1914 
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probability that the intervening years would show an 
orderly progress along lines already determined. 

Along with hopes for their own societies, they shared in 
many plans for co-operative advance. The Continuaticn 
Committee, which had for its charge to prolong the fellow- 
ship of the World Missionary Conference in 1910 and to 
give expression to its vision, was to meet for its fifth 
session at Oxford inthe autumn ; some of its members were 
on their way. At this conference important international 
developments were to come under review. And in the 
mission field, in the Near East and in South Africa, workers 
were hoping to receive inspiration from united conferences 
such as Dr J. R. Mott had held in the Far East and in 
India during 1912-18. 

In a moment every forecast was referred back; the . 
action was arrested; an unknown factor came into the 

The Impact Problem, and the societies had to adjust their 

o: War hopes and dreams to certain entirely new data. 
History might reveal some of the demands that were 
certain to come upon them with the advent of war; but 
no interpreter of the past could foretell all that this war 
would mean; the scale was so much vaster ;*there could be 
no parallels, so that those who had to reshape their plans 
in August 1914 had to go forth in faith, not knowing 
whither they went. After five years with all their tumult 
and confusion it is possible to measure something of the 
impact of the war upon missions—something, but not 
all, for the end is not yet. 

At once certain states were directly involved with all 
their dominions across the seas ; Germany, Austria, Russia, 
France, Belgium, Serbia, Great Britain, as soon as the 
storm broke, found themselves committed to the last 
ounce of their strength ; but the non-belligerent countries 
also from the first could not escape from the war. Money 
could not be transmitted ; travelling was checked ; markets 
were everywhere in confusion. No human society could 
live in any land as if there were no war; not only in the 
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lands directly involved but in every land it became clear 
that missions must be adjusted to this new and terrible 
fact. 

There was in 1914, it is true, no serious thinker who 
failed to realize that missions were but one out of many 
movements in the life of humanity. They had their own 
divine resources, but in many of their operations they were 
conditioned by the other manifold activities of mankind. 
Missions indeed, since they are but the attempt of human 
beings to mediate to their fellows the divine grace upon 
this human scene, can never be isolated. There had been, 
long before 1914, many reminders of the disturbance set 
up within the policies of missionary societies by the action 
of statesmen and nations. There were few who had not 
trembled to think of the wreckage a great war might bring. 
But so often had this come near and been averted at the 
eleventh hour, that it had ceased to be taken into account 
among the data of immediate significance. Now in a 
thousand ways it was brought home, almost as soon as 
the first shot was fired, that missions must suffer with the 
rest. The war for them too, as for every society, became 
the dominating fact. Yet even the eyes that saw furthest 
could see but little. Missionary leaders had to move into 
the thick darkness only sure of this, that within it they would 
find their Lord. 

No one could tell how far the war would spread. At 
first the formula of hope was that the war must be localized ; 
the Powers must unite to beat back the fires. They failed ; 
the war could neither be localized in the Balkans nor in 
Europe. Before many days were over, it became clear 
that no part of the habitable earth would remain untouched. 
The story of the war is the story of a vast hand, slowly but 
inevitably stretched out till it covered all the earth, and 
from its sweep no country could be delivered. 

It is not the purpose of this survey to write the story 
of the war, but to trace where, in its sweep, it touched the 
lands in which missions were at work. In Africa, which every 
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feeling of common humanity would have desired to shelter, 
the first clash of arms outside Europe was heard. There 
To the Close the Powers at war were, through their colonies, 
of1914 in immediate contact. The opening up of 
Africa had been for more than a generation a dominant 
factor in the international situation; ‘ foreign politics 
are African politics,’ said a former British premier; and 
from the conflict itself Africa did not escape. On August 
18th, 1914, British naval forces raided Dar-es-Salaam ; 
before the end of that month the Uganda railways had 
been attacked by German forces, Togoland had _ been 
taken by the Allies and the Cameroons invaded. Before 
the year ended South Africa had been invaded, a rebellion 
had been raised and crushed; in South-West Africa, and 
in every other part of that continent where the hostile 
forces were in contact, battle had been joined. In that 
same year Turkey had come into the war (October 29th) 
and at once Syria, Palestine, Arabia and Persia were 
thrown into the struggle; Egypt had been declared a 
British Protectorate ; the Russian troops had swept into 
Armenia, over which tide after tide of war was to break 
before the end; British forces raised largely in India had 
landed in Mesopotamia and entered Basra; the Near East 
was everywhere ablaze. In the Pacific the Solomon 
Islands, Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Samoa and the other 
outposts of the German Empire had surrendered, and in the 
Far East the German fortress in North China had yielded 
to the attack of Japan. The following years were to see 
the struggle in many lands growing in range and intensity, 
but already before the end of 1914 the ground had been 
chosen upon which the issue would be determined. 

In order to give in some degree the background to 
the survey which it is the purpose of this and the fol- 
lowing numbers to set before readers of the Review, 
it may be helpful to treat separately the chief fields of 
missionary work as they were brought into the range of 
the war. 
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On August 28rd, 1914, Japan had declared war upon 
Germany and begun the blockade of Tsing-tau. This was 
Japan and @n important harbour and fortress in Kiao- 
hina chow in North China. The attack was carried 
out mainly by the Japanese fleet and army assisted by 
a small British force. The fortress was captured on 
November 7th, 1914. No further fighting took place in 
China, but on August 14th, 1918, China declared war 
against Austria and Germany. The impact of the war 
upon China must be looked for rather in the internal move- 
ments within that empire and in its relations with Japan. 

From the first India was drawn into the range of the 
war. Mesopotamia was important because it was on the 
northern way to India; East Africa, because 
it lay upon the southern approach, while Egypt 
became of vital interest whether for attack or defence. 
India was involved from the outset. Its part in the 
war could. not therefore be small. At once forces of 
Indian troops were offered for service; in the armies 
which fought in France and still more in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and East Africa, Indians took their part. Among 
them were many members and adherents of the Christian 
Church ; but with these a far greater number of Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Never before on such a scale had the 
Indian peoples taken a part in the inter-action of. the 
western world. This fact has led to a new realization on 
their part of the place that India has to take upon the stage 
of the world. 

From India and China, as well as from Africa and the 
Pacific, soldiers and labourers were drafted in large numbers 
to the battlefields on the western and eastern fronts. To 
minister to them a number of missionaries returned from 
their stations ; though they were in France or Mesopotamia 
they were still handling the same material and they did not 
regard this service as an interruption of their missionary 
work. Many doctors also and nurses heard the urgent call 
to care for the wounded. 


India 
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All these changes will modify, in ways only partially 
understood as yet, the mind of the peoples ; each member 
home from service will return as a special correspondent, 
so that the war and its reactions will be felt everywhere in 
the non-Christian lands through these unofficial channels. 
The bazaars will have their own sources of knowledge. 
Much too of insight will have been received by the mission- 
aries through the rare opportunities given in this service. 

When Turkey entered the war on October 29th, 1914, 
the field of conflict was greatly enlarged, the shadow crept 
The Nearangd eastward. In the north-east of Asia Minor 

Middle East there was a point of attack for the Russians 
through Armenia, and that scarred land was not sheltered 
from the last horrors of warfare. On the south-eastern 
side there lay an approach up the rivers and it was from 
the Persian Gulf that the British troops advanced into 
Mesopotamia. 

Though Persia refused to join Turkey in its declaration 
of war, it was not spared the horrors of war ; it lay directly 
upon the path of the Powers operating in the Middle East. 
The Russian Caucasian border has on the south Persia 
for two-thirds of its length and Turkey for one-third. 
Persia therefore gave each of the belligerents a chance of 
turning the flank of the other. In Persia as in Armenia, 
the armies swayed to and fro: on January 18th, 1915, the 
Turks took Tabriz, on March 19th, 1916, the Russians 
entered Ispahan ; these are but taken as typical of many 
such incidents ; it reveals the conditions which the mission- 
ary work had to face in that land. 

The campaign in Mesopotamia began in November 1914, 
when Basra was occupied by British forces from India. 
They pushed forward along the river routes; and after a 
long campaign with several reverses Bagdad fell, March 
11th, 1917. Though the junction with the Russian forces 
was not made, the fall of Bagdad itself was of great moment, 


not only in the Mesopotamian campaign but throughout 
the Middle East. 
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Meanwhile Syria and Palestine had become the scene of 
important movements. In the early days of the war 
these lands had been used as a basis for the Turkish forces 
threatening Egypt. The attack was pressed to the Suez 
Canal, but in February 1915 it was repulsed; and in the 
second phase of the war the British took the offensive. 
After long preparations, on the second attempt, Gaza 
was captured on November 7th, 1917. This was swiftly 
followed by the fall of Jerusalem on December 9th, but 
again there was a long pause before the last campaign 
was begun under General Allenby; on September 28rd 
Acre and Haifa were captured, and on October 26th, 1918, 
Aleppo was taken. Syria passed out of Turkish control. 

No reference to the Near and Middle East can be com- 
plete without some mention of the entrance of the United 
States into the war on April 5th, 1917. Through its missions 
America had been most intimately associated with the 
Turkish Empire, and though there was no state of war 
between the two nations, diplomatic relations were broken 
and the position of American missions became difficult. 

It is impossible to ignore the reactions of such events as 
these upon Islam; the formation of the new state in North 
Arabia as a result of the revolt of the Sherif of Mecca against 
Turkey in June 1916 is but one of many portents. 

In East Africa the nations at war had been close neigh- 
bours; the German colony had British territory on its 
north and part of its west border; on the west 
too was the Belgian Congo; on the south 
Portuguese Mozambique. German East Africa proved 
to be the scene of a long and closely fought campaign. 
The natives were not exempt. Forces were recruited on 
the German side from the Masai and Manyamwezi; on the 
side of the British, besides many from native tribes both as 
soldiers and carriers, there fought Indians who were at work 
on the Uganda railway, Somali scouts and even a number 
of Arabs. The character of the campaign in its earliest 
stages was determined by the course of the two railways to 
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the lakes. The one to Victoria Nyanza ran through British 
territory, though not far from the border, with its terminus 
at Mombasa, the other through German territory with its 
port at Dar-es-Salaam. The weight of the first attacks 
by the German forces fell upon the northern border ; 
though upon the south also raids were carried out against 
Abercorn and other settlements. It is impossible in this 
survey to trace the progress of campaigns. It is only 
necessary to point out one or two salient facts. After the 
end of the first campaign, when the Germans who had 
attacked the Uganda railway fell back upon the border 
and a stalemate followed, the fighting was in German 
territory. In the vast area of the colony itself, larger than 
France and Germany put together, there were prolonged 
campaigns. On October 20th, 1916, all the posts and main 
lines and communications were held by the British and 
their allies, but the fighting did not cease till long after 
that date. On November 25th, 1917, the German com- 
mander crossed the Rovuma into Portuguese territory 
and the remainder of the campaign was fought in Mozam- 
bique. 
On the west of Africa between the Gold Coast and 
Dahomey was the small colony of Togoland, about the size 
_ of Ireland. By August 26th, 1914, the Allies 
West Africa : : 
were in possession. The Cameroons were the 
scene of a longer struggle, but on October 26th the Anglo- 
French forces occupied Duala; it was not, however, till 
January Ist, 1916, that they captured Yaunde. The 
blockade was raised on the last day of February 1916. 
The story of the war in South-West Africa is closely 
related to the story of the South African rebellion. At the 
South-west Outset the German forces evacuated Luderitz 
Africa Bay, which the British occupied on September 
18th, 1914. Before the close of the year the rebellion was 
at an end, but it was July 9th, 1915, before General Botha’s 
expedition into German South-West Africa ended in the 
surrender of the German force. 
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The part that Egypt played in the war belongs not only 
to Africa but to the campaigns in Europe and the Near 
East. It was less the scene of warfare than 
the strategic centre from which forces moved 
upon Palestine and Syria. 

Africa was not the only scene where the warring powers 
had outposts within reach of each other. Still further 
from the main line of battle lay the colonies 
in the Pacific. On August 29th, 1914, German 
Samoa was occupied by New Zealand troops, and the other 
colonies of Germany—the Marshall Group, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, New Guinea—before the 
end of the first September were in the possession of the 
nations which held the seas. There was little fighting, 
but already the peoples of the Pacific were dimly aware 
that they had come into the range of the struggle. Some- 
times a reminder came from the visit of a raiding cruiser 
that the end had not come, or recruits were sought and 
found in the South Seas for the armies still grappling 
in other parts of the world; or the scourge of influenza 
even, that did not leave these islands untouched, made 
them feel the impact of the great war. 

The war has brought to the Jews a mingled portion of 
suffering and hope. Their ghettoes in Eastern Europe 

The Jews have been broken by the war. The Jews 

have been thrown out into the new world; 
but in the hour of disturbance there has come to them the 
hope of a settlement in Palestine under conditions which 
would give them a centre for their national life. No record 
of the war, however brief, would be complete without 
mention of the stirring of hopes, long-deferred, in the heart 
of the Jews in many lands. The war has led them to 
set their face towards Zion, and to dream afresh the 
dreams of their fathers. It has also brought fresh problems 
and opportunities to the missions at work on their behalf. 

In every belligerent nation there was a diversion of 
energy to new tasks on the outbreak of war. The youth 
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The Pacific 
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of all nations was claimed for a demand which took pre- 
cedence over all others. They had to undertake a work 
The Home Which might be only for an interim, but might be 

Base the last work of all. Later pages of this survey 
will show how the call to new duties affected missionary 
reinforcements. That is but the reaction upon missions 
from a fact which makes and will make reactions in every 
field of human activity. The war which has robbed the 
world of many who were destined to be its statesmen and 
thinkers and poets, has robbed the mission field of many 
apostles. 

The same process which withdrew human energies to 
other tasks meant no less the claiming of financial re- 
sources. At first there was a dread lest the financial strain 
would make it necessary to withdraw missionaries from 
the ranks already thinned. But this dread has not been 
fulfilled. The societies discovered what reserves of de- 
votion were to be found in their friends. Financial con- 
ditions brought about by the war did indeed bring new 
and anxious problems. The cost of living increased no 
less in China and in India than in Europe. The exchange 
between countries such as China and Great Britain told 
heavily upon the expenditure side. The fact that instead 
of buying 8 taels a sovereign could only buy 5 or even less, 
has added more than £15,000 to the outgoings of one 
society. For the same work done, so much more has to be 
paid because of the fluctuations in exchange. But with 
the increase of expenditure there has come remarkable 
evidence of the loyalty and steadfastness to be claimed in 
the heart of the lovers of missions. 

It is impossible to measure the spiritual agony through 
which the lovers of the Kingdom of God had to pass; 
without were fightings, within were fears; but there were 
no signs of faltering. With all the evidence of a shattered 
world around them those who had fixed their hopes upon 
Christ for themselves and for the human race did not doubt 
that they had in His Gospel the one sure foundation for 
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the new world; when other hopes died away His glory 
shone the more radiantly. 

The experiences through which the lovers of Christ’s 
Kingdom went in different lands were much the same; on 
either side of the Atlantic, for example, they shared the 
same fears and hopes, though not, it might be, in the same 
hour. When in 1917 the United States of America entered 
the war, it had to endure the same shocks which Great 
Britain had to bear in 1914; only the dates were different. 


It is not by their own choice that the missionary 
societies find themselves in a world ravaged by such a 
storm. They might have ordered their plans otherwise ; 
but it is their wisdom to deal with the tasks thrust upon 
them in no spirit of repining but in the joyful faith which 
can turn our 

‘necessity to glorious gain.’ 


Over against the evils of war, it is their call to establish a 
counter-good ; they are in history, but not as victims, 
rather as conquerors and more than conquerors. The 
visions which were before the eyes of missionary statesmen 
in the summer of 1914 were not to be fulfilled. Disappoint- 
ment and a heart-breaking fear came upon men. But it 
becomes clear that the missionary enterprise cannot be 
allowed to withdraw from the scene as. it is to-day. Every 
power that is available at the moment must be surrendered 
to this service; and for the future those who have worked 
for this cause in many lands will earnestly pray that in a 
renewed and larger brotherhood they may be able once 
more to bring all that they have to give into this service. 
The war itself comes as a challenge to the disciples of the 
Kingdom to call into being by the mercy of God a work 
which might never have been but for this tragedy. As all 
came into the war, so into the sweep of the Kingdom also 
all must be brought. 


EDWARD SHILLITO 





CHAPTER II 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH MISSIONS IN 
WAR AREAS 


In this and the two following chapters an attempt will be 
made to record the immediate and tangible effects of the 
war on organized missionary effort in certain fields. The 
widespread influence of the war upon national and inter- 
national life, which may in the end affect still more deeply 
and more permanently the future of Christianity, is reserved 
for treatment in a later number of the Review. 


TURKEY AND ASIA MINOR 


The American Board (A.B.C.F.M.), in addition to its 


work in the Balkans, has extensive missions in Turkey and 
Asia Minor. The main stations are, in Western 


“ nople, Trebizond, Sivas and Marsovan; in 
Central Turkey, Aintab, Adana, Marash, Oorfa, Tarsus, 
Hadjin; in Eastern Turkey, Erzroum, Diarbekir, Harpoot, 
Bitlis, Mardin and Van. Those in whose ears the horrors 
of war-time massacres, deportations and forced marches 
still echo need only these names to remind them of the 
baptism of fire through which the missions had to pass. 
In 1914 there were over 150 missionaries of the American 
Board in Turkey; when the Armistice was signed only 
86 remained. At six out of the fourteen centres— 
Mardin, Harpoot, Tarsus, Hadjin, Sivas and Konia— 
American women held the fort alone, standing between 
thousands of helpless people and death by starvation or 
violence. In the distribution of funds supplied by the 
American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 


the missionaries took the lead, and when diplomatic relations 
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with America were severed by Turkey the whole burden 
fell upon them. More than two-thirds of the work of the 
mission was suspended. Among the institutions closed 
were the Anatolia College in Marsovan, with a normal 
enrolment of 425 students, which remained open till the 
second year of the war, and the girls’ school in the same 
station; the Sivas Teachers’ College, usual enrolment in 
all grades, about 500; the Boys’ High School at Talas, 
with 98 boarders and a total attendance of 165 when the 
war broke out; the Aintab College, the only institution 
using the Turkish language as a medium of instruction, 
with an enrolment of 282 students in 1914; the Theo- 
logical College at Marash and the Central Turkey Girls’ 
College in the same place which kept open for a long time; 
St Paul’s College, Tarsus, which even in 1915 had 260 
students ; the Euphrates College at Harpoot and the college 
at Van, each with a total registration in all departments 
of over 600. The mission hospitals were requisitioned for 
military purposes. Several of the mission stations came 
under heavy fire and were occupied in turn by Turkish 
and Russian forces. Under the protracted strain of the 
whole situation 20 missionary lives were lost. At the 
time of writing the American Committee of Relief in the 
Near East has sent a strong commission to investigate 
conditions in the Turkish field, and to relieve the bitter 
distress of the people. All the available missionaries of 
the American Board are now back in Turkey and nearly 
all the stations have been re-occupied. Pupils are flooding 
back to the schools as they re-open. 
While colleges and schools in the interior were closed 
those at such ports as Constantinople, Smyrna and Beirut 
Collegesat Were able to maintain work, though under 
Turkish Ports egnditions of serious strain. The Robert 
College in Constantinople (founded in 1864 and governed 
by a Board of Trustees in New York) continued its sessions 
throughout the war. The Ottoman government pro- 
tected the college even though its staff were carrying on 
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relief work for deported Armenians. For a year, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining food and fuel, no boarders 
were received ; the cost of living was twenty times what 
it had been before the war. Between 1916 and 1918 
attendance lessened, and then increased to about 500. 
Work on a normal basis is to begin in September 1919. 
The Constantinople College for Girls was also able to 
maintain its teaching staff and its pupils to a large extent 
throughout the war. The International College at Smyrna 
(A.B.C.F.M., founded 1891) also carried on, though with 
restricted numbers. In the third year of war the 
boarding department had to be closed; by the fourth 
year the enrolment had dropped from 420 to 125. The 
senior students and most of the native teaching staff were 
taken for military service. But for the support of the 
military governor the work would have collapsed. 

Work amongst Jews in Constantinople was almost 
brought toanend. It was partially maintained in Smyrna, 
but under great privations and at largely in- 
creased expense owing to the high cost of 
living. Missionaries were able to return home from 
Smyrna at the close of 1918. Up to the time of writing 
work has not been resumed. 


Jewish Missions 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


In no part of the Turkish Empire was the effect of the 
war more severely felt than in Syria and Palestine. To 

General the policy of the government designed to 

Conditions eliminate all who were not of Turkish race 
was added ruthless conscription, the cutting down of 
timber and the compulsory taking of wood, and re- 
quisitioning of provisions without adequate compensation. 
Dire famine and widespread disease followed. The country, 
especially in its northern parts, was deprived of cultivators 
and left with starving women and thousands of helpless 
orphans. The relief from Great Britain and America 
which was waiting at the fast-closed doors was sorely 
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needed ere it gained entrance to the famished land. The 
early arrest of missionary work left the mixed population 
bereft of those who were alike friends of Syrians, Arabs 
and Turks, of Christians, Moslems and Jews. 
The American Presbyterian mission working in Beirut 
(1828), the Lebanon, Tripoli and Sidon, with a staff of 
sei, ae foreign missionaries—14 men, 10 single 
Church in| Women and 14 wives—suffered in common with 
OSA. “all other mission agencies, even though America 
was not at war with the Turkish Empire. Two of the 
American missionaries were deported and imprisoned be- 
cause their relief work was distasteful to the government. 
Most of the mission buildings were used for Red Cross 
work, in which the missionaries rendered unsparing service. 
The printing press at Beirut, its ordinary work being 
limited by war conditions, was used as a banking establish- 
ment and negotiated the great sums sent through the 
mission board to Syrians by their friends in America. In 
Beirut, owing to the refusal to exempt students from 
conscription, the Theological Seminary was closed. The 
girls’ school was compelled to suspend work by order 
of the authorities in November 1917 but reopened three 
and a half months later with the largest enrolment in its 
history—97 Moslem, 105 Christian and 138 Jewish girls. 
The sanatorium for tuberculosis patients kept open under 
great difficulties. In the Lebanon wheat reached twenty 
times its normal price, typhus and malaria were rife, 
clothing was almost unprocurable. Nevertheless work was 
maintained in most of the 35 day schools, though it proved 
impossible to provide board in the Suk ul Gharb boys’ 
school. The pastor of Zahleh church was imprisoned and 
tortured on a charge of being in league with the Sherif 
of Mecca. In Tripoli two of the missionaries were put 
under arrest, the Kennedy Mission Hospital was taken 
by force for military purposes and several teachers and 
preachers were seized for military service. The boarding 
school, owing to prohibitive food prices, had to be closed. 
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In Homs 18 church members died in six weeks and 50 
more were on their beds nearing death from starvation. 
In Sidon the conditions were no less appalling. The whole 
energy of the missionaries was concentrated on relief. 
The Gerard Institute for Boys was turned into a relief 
centre where 1250 children from 50 neighbouring villages 
were fed and where grain and clothing were stored; the 
Sidon girls’ school utilized the space reserved for boarders 
for cleaning, carding and spinning wool to make garments for 
children and for providing soup and bread for the starving. 
The government allowed the village schools of the American 
mission to remain open when others were ordered to 
close. 
The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, founded in 
1866, another of the great American institutions in the 
mae Turkish Empire, has emerged from the war 
Protestant after a time of testing. On the breach of 
— diplomatic relations between America and 
Turkey in April 1917 the college was closed for a fortnight, 
but its enrolment never fell below 651 and in 1918-19 
had risen again to 900, almost its pre-war figure. Never- 
theless the situation of the college was highly critical 
during the war. ‘ We have been obliged,’ writes President 
Bliss, ‘to face day and night dangers and apprehensions, 
trials and obstacles of all kinds. The possibility of de- 
portation to the interior was ever before us. Our consular 
officials were withdrawn. Our capitulation privileges 
were abrogated. Almost everything we did aroused dis- 
trust. The daily drain upon our sympathy knew no limit. 
Considerations of personal safety and ease strongly counselled 
closing the college till the storm was over and past. Con- 
siderations of simple duty, of unsurpassed opportunity, 
counselled the utmost struggle to keep the college open. 
And never for a moment did we regret our course. The 
cost, it is true, has been very great. We have emerged, 
but with great debts, with depleted strength, with indelible 
marks of strain upon all of us.’ 
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The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, which has 
its main station at Brummana in the Lebanon, began work 
The Friends’ 12 Syria some forty years ago. When war 
Mission in broke out 12 missionaries then on the field 
, were obliged to withdraw under order of the 
British Consul General. Of the 2 remaining missionaries 
one, a Scotsman, was allowed to continue at his station 
on Mount Lebanon, where under conditions of heavy 
strain he rendered service to the people, the other, a Syrian 
doctor, was used first by the Turks for the sick and wounded, 
but being taken prisoner when serving with a Turkish 
ambulance corps he was transferred to the service of the 
Syria and Palestine Relief Fund. After the first year the 
mission buildings at Brummana were occupied by Turkish 
soldiery and were left bare shells. The mission schools 
had after a time to be closed. As the distress of the 
people became severe the Syrian workers, aided by 
occasional visits from a missionary, gave relief to 1800 
persons and gathered in 4000 orphans. In May 1918 the 
banished missionaries began to return for relief work and 
early in 1919 were able to visit the Lebanon. 
The British Syrian Mission, founded in 1860, had a 
normal pre-war staff of 20 English women, and about 100 
The British Native teachers and Biblewomen. The prin- 
Syrian Mission cinal centres of work are Beirut, Damascus, 
Tyre, Baalbec, stations on Mount Lebanon and Mount 
Hermon, and at Shimlan and Zahleh. Under advice from 
British government officials the missionaries were with- 
drawn before the outbreak of war, except two who remained 
on their own responsibility in a Lebanon village amidst 
a large Druze population. For nearly five years they were 
completely isolated, suffering considerable privation, but 
their presence proved a blessing and help to the people. 
The most important buildings of the mission were taken 
by the Turkish authorities for military purposes, the 
contents being looted. The native teachers, though under 
suspicion and even in actual danger at times, stood firm 
29 
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under their long test, work in schools being carried on for 
a considerable time and that of the Biblewomen for the 
whole period. At the time of writing missionaries are being 
allowed to return under military permit for relief work ; 
the mission buildings are being recovered; as soon as 
possible full work will recommence. 

The Hospital for the Insane at Asfuriyeh in the Lebanon, 
Hospital for founded in 1900, was able to continue its work, 
the Insane the six houses with accommodation for 150 

patients having kept full all through the war. 

Coming southward to Palestine, the Church Missionary 

Society, which opened work in 1851, has stations in 
Thec.Ms, Jerusalem (with Bethlehem and Ramallah), 
Mission Jaffa (with Ramleh and Lydd), Gaza, 
Nablous, Nazareth (with Shefamr), Haifa (with Kefr 
Yasif), and on the east of the Jordan in Salt (with El Husn). 
When war with Turkey became imminent, the C.M.S. 
withdrew most of its missionaries from Palestine. Of those 
left, five got away on Christmas Day, 1914, with some 
difficulty ; the sixth, a trained nurse, chose to stay on at 
her work in Nazareth, where she received kindness from 
the authorities, was given considerable liberty and did a 
quiet work among women and girls. In the later days 
of the war she was deported to Damascus. At Nazareth, 
Nablous and Jerusalem the native pastors were allowed 
to conduct services, and were courageous in their ministry 
to British prisoners of war. At Jaffa the pastor was sent 
into exile and services were forbidden. At four other 
stations the mission property, including the churches, was 
taken over by Turkish officials, but the congregations met 
privately for worship. The principal C.M.S. buildings in 
Palestine, such as the Nazareth Orphanage and the Bishop 
Gobat School in Jerusalem, were used by the Turks for 
military purposes or for hospitals or orphanages. Most 
of the wood-work disappeared. The large hospital at 
Gaza was partly demolished by British shell-fire during 
the attack on the city. By the summer of 1919 several 
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C.M.S. missionaries had returned to work under the auspices 
of the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund; medical work was 
being resumed at Gaza, Jaffa, Nablous and Salt, and educa- 
tional work at Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The Nazareth 
Orphanage was about to reopen. 

The work of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
in Nazareth and in Damascus ceased on the outbreak of 

Edinbureh War With Turkey, and the hospitals with their 

Medics equipment were taken over by the Ottoman 

= military medical service. At the former station 
the two British trained nurses were detained by the Turks 
and were given positions of responsibility in the soldiers’ 
hospitals, at first in Nazareth and later in Damascus, where 
they were released on the occupation of that city by the 
Allies. 

The Jerusalem and the East Mission, founded in 1887, 
with work at Jerusalem and Haifa, and important 
ening ni chaplaincies in Beirout and ; Cyprus, suffered 

the Fast In common with other missions on the out- 

: break of war. By the end of 1914 the staff 
with two exceptions had left Syria and Palestine. The 
Syrian chaplain with his English wife (who was interned) 
remained at Haifa, as did a trained nurse, who was moved 
to Nazareth by the authorities to tend Turkish soldiers, 
with the two nurses referred to in the preceding paragraph. 
Several of the missionaries were allowed back as early as 
January 1918, but purely to do relief work. Supplies 
for this were largely provided by the Syria and Palestine 
Relief Fund initiated by Bishop MacInnes. 

A mission at Ramallah, founded by American Friends 
forty years ago, has been supported by the New England 

American Yearly Meeting since 1888. The mission, which 

Friends is largely educational, with 7 elementary schools 
and 2 training schools, one for boys and one for girls, was 
temporarily closed during the war. 

The work of the various missions to Jews at Beirut, 
Damascus, Safed, Tiberias, Haifa, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Siloam 
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and Hebron was suspended either partially or completely. 
At Tiberias an ordained missionary of Syrian birth who 
Missionsto remained at his post was arrested on charge 
Jews of being a spy, harshly treated and made to 
march to Constantinople, where he died. 


THE MippLe East 


The political and social conditions which prevailed in 
Persia, lying as it does in juxtaposition to two belligerent 
Thec.m.s. Powers and influenced by two others, and torn 
Persia Mission by internal dissension, were bound to react on 
missionary work. The Church Missionary Society began 
work in the country in 1875, and on the outbreak of war 
41 missionaries—12 men, 20 single women and 11 wives— 
were at work in the three widely separated stations of 
Isfahan, Kerman and Yezd. Although the ordinary route 
to these stations via Berlin, Russia and the Caspian Sea 
was closed, the mission was not much interfered with until 
September 1915, when by consul’s orders the missionaries 
had to leave Isfahan and make a long and toilsome journey 
to Ahwaz in Southern Persia and thence to England or 
India. Two or three months later the missionaries at 
Yezd and Kerman had also to withdraw. In May 1916 
some of the missionaries were able to return to reopen 
the long-established medical work at Isfahan, where the 
people gave them enthusiastic welcome. The Stuart 
Memorial College was found empty of most of its contents, 
even the doors having been carried away. Subsequently 
work was reopened at Yezd and Kerman, but up to the 
summer of 1919 a number of the missionaries were still 
detained in England owing to restrictions upon travelling 
into Persia. Kerman had to be reclosed owing to shortage 
of staff and the projected reopening of Shiraz postponed. 
In Western Persia near Lake Urumia, on the borders 
of Kurdistan, the American Presbyterians (North) took 
over in 1871 a mission which had been opened by the 
American Board (A.B.C.F.M.) in 1885. The main stations 
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are Urumia and Tabriz. When war broke out 18 mis- 
sionaries were at Urumia. In the first year of war the 
ap ae Russian troops were twice in possession of the 

Mission in region for long periods, but for the five months 

from January to May 1915 the Turks were in 
possession and the missionaries alone stood between 25,000 
Christians and death by massacre, starvation and disease. 
With heroic endurance they sheltered thousands in their 
compound, distributed tons of bread daily to the starving 
people, fought the ravages of disease and rescued thousands 
from destruction. Of the 18 workers 18 were down at one 
time with typhus fever and several died, some at the time, 
some afterwards, from the effect of overstrain. During 
1918 conditions were still terribly bad. The women and 
children had to leave Tabriz in June, taking refuge in 
Kazvin. Urumia had to be vacated in October and up 
to the date of writing has not been reoccupied. One of 
the tragic results of the war was the death of the veteran 
missionary, Dr W. A. Shedd, who, following like a faithful 
shepherd a body of 80,000 Syrian Christians fleeing south- 
ward over the mountains to Hamadan, fell a victim to 
cholera in July. Political conditions also interrupted com- 
munications with some of the stations of the East Persia 
Mission and disturbed the work. 

A temporary interruption, lasting only a few months, 
took place in two stations where the London 
Jews’ Society are at work in Persia. 

When Turkey declared war in October 1914, the Church 
Missionary Society had 5 missionaries in Mesopotamia, 

Mesopotamia 4 at Baghdad and 1 at Mosul. The mission 
and Arabia was established in 1888. Within a few months 
the missionaries were compelled to leave the country, the 
medical work being closed and the Arabic services carried 
on by a catechist. The whole equipment of the hospital 
and school at Baghdad was lost. The authorities were for a 
time not prepared to allow the return of missionaries, except 
as representatives of the Armenian Relief Committee, 
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but at the time of writing permission has been received for 
the reopening of mission work at Baghdad. The Scottish 
and Danish missions in Southern Arabia were suspended 
owing to the war, but the mission of the Reformed Church 
(America) on the Persian Gulf was not arrested. 


AFRICA 


A few weeks before the war broke out a conference of 
the four Protestant mission boards working in Cameroons— 
poe one American and three German—was held, at 
erican ‘ rer . 
Mission in Which a division of the territory between them 
Ce os agreed on. Now, of the four missions 
only one, that of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., is 
left. The mission began work in Spanish Guinea in 1864, 
and in Cameroons in 1885. In 1914 the six stations had 
62 foreign missionaries on their staff, 36 men and 26 women. 
During the course of hostilities the work at Batanga was 
broken up for more than a year and the Christians suffered 
severely from the ravages of neighbouring tribes; Efulen 
was closed for over four months; the mission buildings at 
Elat were commandeered by the German government, and 
for about three weeks the missionaries had to withdraw. 
On the evacuation of the German forces in February 1916 
the region in which the mission worked came under French 
administration and French replaced German in the schools. 
Although lawlessness prevailed during the changes of 
government and the removal of ordinary restraints made 
it easy for the people to fall into sin, there has been signal 
encouragement in the mission. Industrial work has been 
actively resumed at Elat. 
While the great mission fields of East Central Africa 
were all more or less affected by the war, owing to the 
East Central Claims which called missionaries — especially 
Africa = doctors and nurses—to war service, filled mission 
hospitals—notably in Uganda—with sick and wounded, 
and requisitioned large numbers of Christian and other 
Africans for work of many kinds, the regions in which 
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actual fighting took place lay in German East Africa 
and the frontiers of territories north and south of that 
colony. 

The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, founded in 
1857 to follow up the work begun by David Livingstone, 
ree; works in an irregularly shaped territory ex- 

ties’ Mission tending along the coast from a point between 
toCentral Mombasa and Tonga to Chinde in Portuguese 
East Africa. The sphere of the mission is 
comparatively narrow at the northern end, where it abuts 
on the diocese of Mombasa, but farther south it extends 
into Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. The mission was 
at work twenty-two years before the German colonization 
began. In 1914 the mission had a staff of 152 Europeans 
and 649 Africans, of whom 24 were clergy. On the out- 
break of war the diocese of Zanzibar, except the islands 
off the mainland, became inaccessible. The staff in the 
Rovuma district, bordering on Portuguese East Africa, 
were arrested early in the war, and finally 42 missionaries 
—14 clergy, 28 women and 5 laymen—were taken into 
captivity by the authorities. They were released 26 months 
later, on the arrival of the Belgian columns at Tabora. 
Many of the mission stations were in the path of the war; 
some were left uninjured, but in several cases, in par- 
ticular at Tanga, Kigongoi, Kwa Magome, Masasi and 
Luatala, property was looted and buildings destroyed. 
The African Christians, and especially the clergy and 
teachers, suffered severely, not only from hardship and 
famine, but from punishment inflicted upon them in the 
belief that they favoured the British cause. Twenty-two 
died from various causes connected with the war. The 
work of training teachers at Kiungani in the island of 
Zanzibar was broken up and the students dispersed. The 
Nyasaland diocese suffered less severely. Access to the 
northern part of the lake was stopped quite early in the 
war, and the mission steamers with their crews were 
requisitioned by the British government. A large pro- 
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portion of the men, clergy and laity, were also claimed for 
war service. This threw a heavy strain on those who were 
left. St Michael’s College at Likoma remained open till 
1917 and then had to close for lack of food. At the end 
of the long campaign, Mtonya station in Portuguese East 
Africa was occupied by German forces and Archdeacon 
Eyre taken prisoner, but after a few days he was set free. 
At the time of writing St Michael’s College for the training 
of teachers and St Andrew’s College for the training of 
ordinands are still closed owing to shortness of staff. 
Although vigorous steps have been taken for thé re-estab- 
lishment of work, the diocese of Zanzibar is said by the 
Bishop to be ‘ only half-mended,’ and in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia the work is still being carried on ‘ with 
a skeleton staff.’ 


The C.M.S. began work in German East Africa in 1880. 
Their six main stations lay some 200 miles inland on 
_, either side of the railway from Dar-es-Salaam 

C.M.S. Mission cscs . 
to Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, and there were a 
large number of out-stations with elementary schools. On 
the outbreak of war the 14 European missionaries then 
in the country were interned, first at Kiboriani, then at 
Buigiri and finally at Tabora, until they were released, 
together with the members of the Universities’ Mission, on 
the arrival of the Belgian forces. Much of the mission 
property was destroyed in the course of the war. The 
African catechists and leaders strove to maintain the work, 
under difficult and sometimes dangerous conditions. In 
February 1917 two missionaries from British East Africa 
were able to visit the mission and encourage the Christians. 
A year later the first missionary was able to return in order 
to reopen work, and found some candidates awaiting 
baptism. A few other members of the staff have been 
able to get back, but up to the summer of 1919, owing to 
the impossibility of getting passages, several experienced 
missionaries were waiting to return, and much of the work 

in needy stations was still arrested. 
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Besides the two missions directly involved in all 'their 
activities several others were touched in part. A measure 
a of disturbance was caused in British East 

Africa by raids across the German frontier, 
but the C.M.S. Mission was not seriously affected. On the 
southern confines of the war area, the Church of Scotland 
mission in Lomweland, Portuguese East Africa, which 
came into the actual fighting zone in 1917, was almost 
entirely closed, as the authorities ordered the withdrawal 
of the European missionaries, and one experienced catechist 
was left in charge. On the outbreak of war the London 
Missionary Society was obliged, also under government 
orders, to vacate Kawimbe, on the borders of Northern 
Rhodesia. The station was again vacated for a few weeks 
in October 1918. The Livingstonia Mission (United Free 
Church of Scotland) was hindered at Mwenzo, which was 
looted late in 1918. Raids were frequent during the first 
eighteen months of the war, the staff having five times to flee 
at a moment’s notice. The resident European missionary and 
his wife were called to war work in the district, living in 
grass huts and caring for the sick and wounded ; for four 
years little regular mission work was done. The Christians 
were called up as interpreters, food-buyers, orderlies and 
carriers; twelve chosen men were, however, exempted 
from military service and used by the mission as .travel- 
ling evangelists. As a result of the weakening of the 
European and native staff adult baptisms ceased dur- 
ing the war, many Christians had to be suspended from 
church privileges, and the ‘Watch Tower Church,’ a 
sect preaching the immediate end of the world, led 
hundreds of raw heathen and a few church members, in 
fear of terrible punishments, to protect themselves by 
a special baptismal rite. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


In Eastern Europe, the greatest of Jewish mission 
fields, work had to be closed at Cracow, Lemberg, Jassy, 
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Bistritz, Warsaw and Wilna; in many other stations it 


as was seriously arrested. At Budapest, however, 
jewsin though the European staff had to withdraw, 
_seey the work grew and prospered under the native 


staff, and in 1918 there were more baptisms of 
Jews than for many years before. 


G. A. G. 





CHAPTER III 
GERMAN MISSIONS 


Tue effects of the war on German missions have been 
even more serious than on those of the Allies. A far 
The Scope of larger proportion of German missionary effort 
the Chapter has been affected and the results of the war 
seem likely to be of a more lasting nature. The Allied 
Governments have decided to exclude for a period German 
missionaries from their territories, and since the work of 
German missions was carried on mainly either in British 
territory or in the former German colonies which by the 
Treaty of Peace pass under the government of one or other 
of the Associated Powers, the consequences of the decision 
are far-reaching. This is not the place to discuss the policy 
of the Allied Governments, which is dealt with elsewhere 
in the Review.’ The object of this chapter is to show 
as clearly as possible the consequences of this decision, and 
the need that has to be met.* The chapter will deal only 
with German Protestant missions, the effect of the war 
on Roman Catholic propaganda being reserved for treat- 
ment in a later chapter if the required information is avail- 
able. To present a complete view we shall survey the 
whole field of German Protestant effort, including the few 
missions that have not been directly affected by the war. 
To present a true and clear view of the situation it is 
necessary to review in turn each of the missions affected 
and to show the extent of the work in statistics. A mass 
of figures has little human interest, but only a small effort 
of the imagination is needed to clothe the bare figures with 
1 July 1919, pp. 331-40; Oct. 1919, pp. 491-9. 
2 The statistics in this chapter are taken from the published reports of the missionary 


societies covering the last year before the war. 
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a living and tragic meaning. The missionaries who have 
been repatriated are men and women who have had their 
career cut short, who, in many instances, are face to face 
with the practical difficulty of earning a livelihood and 
who are suffering the still severer trial of separation from 
the work to which the best years of their life have been 
devoted and from those to whom they had become bound 
by ties of the deepest affection. Figures of native Christian 
communities bring before us in the aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of men and women deprived of the spiritual 
guides through whom they had learned of Christ and to 
whom they looked for enlightenment and consolation. 
Where schools have had to be closed it may mean for many 
hundreds the shutting of doors of opportunity into a larger 
and richer life. The figures which follow have their meaning 


in the lives of the multitude of individuals to whom they 
relate. 


I. IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
INDIA 


The Government of India has decided that for political 
reasons German missions must be excluded for a period. 
We shall consider in turn the missions affected by this 
decision. 

The Gossner Mission, named after its founder, began 
work on the Ganges in 1839. It has six stations in this 

Gossner field lying between Benares and Patna and 

Mission ~~ northwards. The work here has been slow and 
difficult, and the great successes of the mission have been 
gained among the aboriginal tribes in the Chota Nagpur 
division farther south, where work was begun at Ranchi 
in 1845. Here the mission had 21 main stations and a 
large Christian community has been gathered. At Purulia 
it had charge of one of the best leper asylums in India. The 
Gossner Mission has also work in Assam, where some of its 
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converts had settled and where the Christians now number 
about 8000. The report of the mission for 1918 shows a 
total Christian community of upwards of 100,000, who 
were being ministered to by 60 foreign missionaries, of 
whom 51 were men and 9 single women, and more than 
1000 Indian workers. 

When the German missionaries were removed in 1915 
the Bishop of Chota Nagpur consented at the request of the 
Government to take charge of the educational and philan- 
thropic work of the mission in Bihar and Orissa. The 
extensive nature of the work is shown by the fact that there 
were 308 schools including 52 boarding-schools. These have 
been maintained under the supervision of the Bishop with 
the help of special grants from the Government in addition 
to the ordinary grants. A few schools have had to be 
closed because they were not efficient, but there has been no 
serious diminution in the number of pupils. The Bishop 
reported in July 1917 that there were 5800 scholars in the 
primary schools and upwards of 1000 in secondary schools. 
For supervising the work the Bishop was able to occupy 
seven out of the twenty stations with special missionaries, 
while in three others missionaries were normally resident 
in the immediate vicinity. When he assumed responsibility 
for the educational work he promised the Gossner mission- 
aries that he would do nothing to alienate the people from 
their ecclesiastical allegiance pending a final settlement 
regarding the carrying on of the work of the mission. The 
spiritual work has been under the care of the Lutheran 
pastors, the Anglican missionaries giving advice and help 
when these were desired. In his latest report the Bishop 
states that the most serious feature has been the loosening 
of the ties which bound the congregations in the various 
districts together, the tendency being for each parish, and 
even each subdivision of a parish, to hold for its own use 
the funds it is able to raise. At the time of writing the 
future provision for the work of the mission is under con- 
sideration. The work in Assam has been carried on by the 
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Indian pastors and catechists with help from the Bishop 
of Assam. The Christians are mainly employed in tea 
gardens, and the small, weak and widely scattered Chris- 
tian communities need some more permanent and satis- 
factory arrangement than it has been possible to make under 
war conditions. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Missionary Society, having its 
headquarters at Breklum, by which name it is sometimes 

liane called, was founded in 1881. It began work 

Holstela in the district of Vizagapatam in the north of the 

=A Madras Presidency which contains some of the 
wildest and least civilized areas in that presidency. Telugu 
is the prevailing language in the district but in the Jeypore 
State, where most of the work of the mission has devel- 
oped, there is an extraordinary confusion of tongues, Oriya 
being the most common language. The mission has had 
considerable success, more especially in recent years, and in 
1913 was able to report upwards of 14,000 baptized Chris- 
tians at 12 main stations under the care of 23 men and 7 
single women missionaries. There were over 60 schools 
with 2000 pupils. 

During the war the oversight of the work has been 
undertaken by the American Lutheran Mission which has its 
headquarters at Rajahmundry on the Godavari, a member 
of that mission being allowed to visit the stations. The 
Christians are widely scattered and in some parts difficult 
of access. This fact, added to the language problem, 
makes the field a heavy responsibility, but the American 
Lutherans are prepared to assume the burden if the Govern- 
ment gives its sanction. 

The Hermannsburg Missionary Society was founded 
by the well-known pastor Louis Harms. The mission in 

Hermanas- India was begun in 1866. Its field lies between 
burg Mission Madras and Nellore, where it has 8 stations. 
In 1918 the mission reported 2700 baptized Christians 
under the care of 18 foreign missionaries (3 being single 
women), with about 2000 pupils in its schools. 
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One member of the mission being a British subject was 
allowed to remain. Financial help has been given by the 
American Lutherans who are prepared to assume per- 
manent responsibility for the work. The schools, as in 
other German missions, have during the war been under the 
charge of a committee appointed by the Missionary Edu- 
cational Council of South India. 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society 
was founded in 1886; a few years later it began work 

Leipzig among the Tamils in the Madras Presidency, 

Mission —_ entering into part of the heritage of the Danish- 
Halle Mission of the eighteenth century. Its field extends 
from the neighbourhood of Madura through Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly northwards as far as Madras and westward 
to Coimbatore and Bangalore. Its work has resulted in the 
growth of a Lutheran Christian community of about 18,000, 
nearly one-fourth of the Tamil-speaking Indian Christians 
other than Roman Catholics. The report in 1914 showed 
81 main stations manned by 24 foreign men missionaries 
and 9 single women. There were 259 schools with about 
11,000 pupils. The mission also made spiritual provision 
for emigrant Christians who had settled in Rangoon and 
Penang. 

The Swedish Church, which established a Board of 
Missions in 1874, has worked in co-operation with the 
Leipzig Mission, being responsible for certain districts. 
When the Leipzig missionaries were removed, the society 
transferred its work to the Swedish Church, which has 
largely increased its contributions and is prepared, if the 
Government consents, to assume responsibility for carrying 
on the work. Four members of the Leipzig Mission, who 
were Russian subjects, were allowed to remain at work, 
The Danish Mission lent a missionary, and contributions 
were received both from the Danish Mission and from the 
American Lutherans. The schools have been under the 
control of the committee appointed by the Missionary 
Educational Council of South India. At the time of 
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writing arrangements for carrying on the work are under 
consideration. 

The Basel Mission founded its first station in India in 
1889. Its principal fields are in the districts of Malabar 
and South Canara, with stations in Coorg 
and the Nilgiris. The work also extends north- 
wards into the South Mahratta country and the Bombay 
Presidency, where there are stations in the districts of 
Dharwar and Bijapur. The report for 1918 shows 99 mis- 
sionaries, 26 stations and a community of nearly 20,000 
baptized Christians with 211 schools in which there were 
over 21,000 scholars. A distinctive feature of the mission 
was the development in close connexion with its work of 
large weaving and tile-making establishments, which pro- 
vided a livelihood for Christians who were excluded from 
their caste on baptism, and which brought in a substantial 
revenue for the mission. 

When the Government decided that the mission, on 
account of its German connexions, must be excluded from 
India, M. Pierre de Benoit received permission to go to 
India and see what could be done to save the work from 
injury, and an attempt was made to form a Swiss mis- 
sionary society to take over and carry on the work. It 
proved impracticable, however, to carry out this plan, and 
the National Missionary Council of India, with the consent 
of the Government, assumed responsibility for the control 
of the work with a view to its transfer to suitable bodies. 

The following arrangements have been made. The 
Indian Church in Malabar has decided to unite with the 
South India United Church and will become responsible 
for the work in that district. The London Missionary 
Society and the United Free Church of Scotland have 
guaranteed a subsidy of £1250 a year for a period of five 
years to the South India United Church to assist it in 
discharging its responsibilities, and it is hoped that a similar 
sum may be provided from America. The Christians in 
the Nilgiris and Coorg voted in favour of connexion with 


Basel Mission 
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the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society which has 
assumed responsibility for the work in these districts. 
The station at Honavar in North Canara has been taken over 
by the Nationa] Missionary Society. The Madras Chris- 
tian College has accepted responsibility for the Basel 
Mission College at Calicut. The work in South Canara and 
in the South Mahratta area will, it is hoped, be supported 
by funds and workers from Switzerland, through an or- 
ganization to be known as the Canarese Evangelical Mission, 
working under the direction of the National Missionary Coun- 
cil of India, who will appoint a secretary for the mission. 


HONG KONG 


Four German societies were at work on the island of 
Hong Kong. The Basel and Rhenish Missions which are 
Four German @Stablished in the Kwangtung province of 

Missions China have each a station on the island and 
orphanages are maintained by the German Women’s 
Union for China and the German Mission to the Blind. 
The number of German missionaries before the war was 6 
men and 11 single women. About 1300 Chinese Christians 
were connected with the missions. Since the removal of 
the German missionaries the Church Missionary Society 
have, at the request of the Government, been superintending 
the three institutions and have now assumed definite re- 
sponsibility, the Chinese Christians of various denomina- 
tions guaranteeing half the cost. Some of the blind children 
have been sent to Canton and the rest, in two institutions, 
are in charge of American women under the supervision of 
Archdeacon Barnett of the Church Missionary Society. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


In 1907 the Basel Mission opened a station at Kudat 

in North Borneo for the spiritual oversight of the Chinese 
The Basel) COlonists from the Canton mission. The 
Mission _ Christians number 1129 and there are 11 schools 


and 822 scholars. Since 1916, when the two German mis- 
30 
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sionaries were removed, the work has been in the hands of 
the Chinese pastors. The other foreign mission in the area 
is the Anglican mission under the Bishop of Labuan and 
Sarawak who is considering what help can be given. 


EGYPT 


The Sudan Pioneer Mission was founded in 1900. by 

Dr Karl Kumm with the object of penetrating intojthe 

The Sudan Sudan with Assuan as a base. All the mis- 

Pioneer sionaries (4 men and 8 single women) were re- 

' patriated. The Kaiserswerth Deaconesses had 

two hospitals in Cairo and Alexandria which so far as is 
known are still open. 


THE GOLD COAST 


The Basel Mission began work on the Gold Coast in 
1828, when the only European influence on the Coast was 
The Base) that of the Dutch, Danish and British forts 
Mission established for the protection of European 
trade. After thirty years there were less than 400 Chris- 
tians, but from that time steady progress began and for a 
long time the Basel Mission was the main civilizing in- 
fluence in the country. Its work lies mainly in the eastern 
part of the colony, though the field of the mission overlaps 
to some extent that of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society. Associated with the mission, as in India, there 
was a commercial undertaking which through the remark- 
able development of the cocoa industry had become a very 
prosperous concern, paying out of its profits to the Basel 
Missionary Society a sum amounting in recent years to 
more than £20,000 a year. In January 1914 there were in 
the Gold Coast connected with the mission 26 ordained 
missionaries, 8 laymen and 4 women missionaries, while 
the commercial undertaking had a staff of 48 Europeans. 
At 11 stations and 185 out-stations there was a Christian 
community numbering over 25,000 ministered to by 22 
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African pastors, 171 catechists and 78 teachers. There 
were nearly 8000 scholars in 157 schools, some 700 of the 
pupils being in middle schools. 

The Government decided that it was necessary for 
political reasons to exclude the. Basel Mission from the 
Gold Coast and in September 1916 addressed an inquiry to 
the United Free Church of Scotland whether it would be 
prepared to co-operate with the Basel Mission if it were re- 
organized as a purely Swiss mission on a basis satisfactory 
to the Government or, if this should be found impracti- 
cable, to take over the whole work. The attempt to re- 
constitute the mission was unsuccessful and the United 
Free Church accepted responsibility for carrying on the 
work. It has at present on the Gold Coast 8 ordained men, 
8 laymen and 4 single women. In December 1918 the Gold 
Coast legislature passed an ordinance vesting the property 
of the Basel Mission in trustees with power to lease or 
transfer it to any British missionary society to be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the natives of the colony so far 
as may be in accordance with the principles of the Basel 
Mission. The assets of the Trading Company were also 
vested in the same body of Trustees with power to transfer 
or lease it to a British company which would carry on the 
business on the original philanthropic lines, applying its 
surplus profits for the education and general advancement 
of the peoples of the Gold Coast. The Commonwealth 
Trust, Limited, has been formed for this purpose and has 
taken over the commercial business in the Gold Coast. 

The North German Missionary Society with its head- 
quarters at Bremen, whose principal field was in the former 

Bremen German colony of Togo, had two stations in the 

Mission extreme western corner of the Gold Coast. 
The Christians numbered 8600 in 1913 and there were 2000 
pupils in the schools. Since the deportation of the German 
missionaries the religious work has been looked after by the 
native ministers and catechists and the Government has 
superintended the schools. 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The Leipzig Mission, which has already been mentioned 
in connexion with India, and which had an extended work 
Leipzig in German East Africa, had three stations 
Mission —_ across the border in British East Africa among 
the Wakamba tribe. The field was a difficult one and the 
number of Christians connected with the mission in 19138 
was only 95. Negotiations for the transfer of the work to 
the Africa Inland Mission were begun before the war and 
have since been carried out, and that mission is looking 
after the stations, though the disposal of the property has 
not yet been determined. 
The Neukirchen Missionary Society, founded in 1882, 
and having its principal mission in Java, had in British 
Neukirchen East Africa 4 stations on the Tana river, and 1 
Mission at Lamu on the coast. In 1913 it had nearly 
500 baptized Christians and 6 missionaries were at work 
in this field. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Rhenish Mission began work in 1829. Its field lies 
in the south-west of Cape Colony, where 13 men mission- 

Rhenish €@Fies and 1 single woman were at work in 19138. 

Mission The Christian community numbers over 21,000, 
organized in 11 congregations, all of which are self-support- 
ing. There are 18 schools with 2600 pupils. 

The Berlin Society, which was founded in 1824, started 
work in South Africa ten years later. It has five main 

Berlin fields, each organized as a separate synod—in 

Mission the south of Cape Colony, from Cape Town 
westwards (7000 Christians) ; in the western part of Natal 
and in Kaffraria (Zulu-Xosa synod, 6300 Christians) ; in the 
Orange River Colony between the Orange and Vaal rivers 
(10,600 Christians); in the south of the Transvaal 
(22,000 Christians) and in the north of the Transvaal 
(18,700 Christians). In South Africa the mission had in 
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1913 altogether 74 men missionaries and 17 single women 
working at 58 main stations. The number of baptized 
Christians was over 60,000. The mission carried on 248 
schools with more than 10,000 pupils. 

The Hermannsburg Society, whose work in India has 
been already noted, sent its first missionaries to South 
Hermannsburg Africa in 1854. It has 21 stations in Natal and 

Mission 28 in the western Transvaal. The work in the 
latter field has been specially successful, 61,000 out of the 
74,000 Christians connected with the mission being found 
there. In 1913 there were 49 missionaries at work and 
the mission was educating over 7000 pupils in its schools. 

The mission of the Hanover Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church came into existence as the result of a secession 

Hanover from the Hermannsburg Mission. It has a few 

Mission stations in Natal and in south-eastern Trans- 
vaal and 12 men minister to a Christian community of about 
8000. 

The Moravian Mission in South Africa was begun by 
Georg Schmidt in 1737 and resumed after interruption 

Moravian 1n 1792. Though the Moravian Church is inter- 

Mission —_ national the mission is noted here because most 
of the missionaries were German. It has two fields, one in 
the south-west of Cape Colony and the other in the east by 
the Keiriver. The Christian community in 1918 numbered 
over 21,000, who were ministered to by 88 European 
missionaries. There were 70 schools with about 5300 
pupils. 

Exact particulars regarding the extent to which German 
missions in South Africa have been affected by the war 
Effect ofthe are not available. A considerable number of 

War = missionaries were interned, and those left at 
work were placed under restriction. Many of the schools 
were taken over by the Government. A bill dealing with 
alien enemy subjects passed its second reading on April 
5th, 1919, and was referred to a select committee. It 
provides for the repatriation only of those enemy sub- 
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jects who are regarded as a danger to the peace and 
welfare of the State, and it would appear from its pro- 
visions that German missionaries as a whole will not be 
excluded. 


II. FORMER GERMAN COLONIES 


According to the terms of the Peace Treaty the Allied 
and Associated Powers reserve to themselves full liberty 
Terms ofthe Of action in determining the conditions on 
Peace Treaty which Germans will be allowed to establish 
themselves in the territories of the former German colonies. 
It would appear further from the text of the Treaty that, 
in the event of German missionaries being excluded for a 
period from these territories, the property belonging to the 
missions will be handed over to boards of trustees appointed 
by or approved by the government concerned and com- 
posed of persons holding the faith of the mission whose 
property is involved. 


EAST AFRICA 


Following on the establishment of German political 
authority in East Africa several German missionary or- 

Bielefela ganizations turned their attention to this field. 

Mission A missionary society for German East Africa, 
generally known, from the seat of its headquarters, as the 
Bielefeld Mission, was founded in 1886. Its field lies in 
the Usambara country in the north-east corner of the 
colony, a territory in which the English Universities’ Mis- 
sion had begun work twenty years earlier. The Bielefeld 
Mission has worked mainly among the Shambala people. 
It had 8 stations in this field in 1918 and reported a Chris- 
tian community of almost 2000. In 1907 the society turned 
its attention to the important Ruanda country in the north- 
west, which is the most thickly populated corner of the 
colony. Here the mission established 6 stations (in- 
cluding one at Bukoba and one on the island of Ijwi in 
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Lake Kivu). The first baptism in this field took place in 
1911. 
The Leipzig Society, whose work in India and British 
East Africa has already been noted, began work in German 
Leipzig East Africa in 1893 among the Chagga tribes 
Mission —_ round Kilimanjaro, where the Church Missionary 
Society had formerly been at work. Its work has extended 
southwards to the Pare Mountains, westwards to Meru, and 
it has a station farther west in the Iramba country. In 
1914 it reported 16 stations staffed by 24 men and 5 single 
women and 8700 baptized Christians, with more than 
8500 pupils in its schools. 
In the south-west corner of the colony two new missions 
began work in 1891. The Berlin Society, already men- 
Berlin tioned in connexion with South Africa, starting 
Mission —_ from the northern end of Lake Nyasa developed 
its work towards the east and has 18 stations among the 
Konde and Hehe peoples. The same society has also 4 
stations in the Usaramo country west of Daressalam, where 
the work, owing to the strength of Islam on the coast, has 
not been very fruitful. Altogether the society had in 1913 
in German East Africa 50 men missionaries and 7 single 
women, with a Christian community of 4000. The mission 
reported 278 schools in which over 13,000 pupils were 
receiving instruction. 
The Moravians, beginning work with the Berlin Mission 
at the north end of Lake Nyasa, developed towards the 
Moravian West. In their Nyasa field they have 9 stations 
Mission and about 2000 baptized Christians. In 1898 
the mission took over from the London Mission the station 
of Urambo to the north-west of Tabora and has since estab- 
lished 5 stations in the Unyamwesi district to link this new 
station with its Nyasa field. Altogether the society reported 
in 1918 87 missionaries, with 2300 baptized Christians, and 
over 9000 pupils in its schools. 
As has already been stated, the north-west corner of the 
colony is the most thickly populated. It is estimated 
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that it contains more than half of the total population 
of the colony. The attention of German missionary 
or ae angbocieties was increasingly directed towards this 
Schieswig- field, both because of its importance and with a 
Holstein view to stemming the tide of Moslem propaganda. 
The extension of the Bielefeld Mission into this 
field has already been noted. In 1911 two new societies 
began work, the Neukirchen Mission in the Urundi country 
where in 1918 it had 5 missionaries at work at 8 stations, 
and the Schleswig-Holstein Mission in the Uha country 
to the south, where 8 missionaries were at work at 8 stations 
before the war. 

While both the Church Missionary Society and the Uni- 
versities’ Mission are at work in German East Africa, the 
bulk of the work was carried on by German 
societies. There were before the war more than 
150 German Protestant men missionaries and about 15 
single women. Connected with these missions there was a 
Christian community of about 12,000. The missions main- 
tained over 600 schools, in which about 64,000 pupils were 
receiving instruction. 

As a result of the war missionary work in the former 
colony of German East Africa has been very seriously 

The Effect of Affected. The resources of the neighbouring 
the War British and American missions have not en- 
abled them to render effective assistance. In October 1917 
a conference was held of representatives of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, and the Church of Scotland and 
United Free Church of Scotland missions, at which it was 
agreed that the Universities’ Mission should assume re- 
sponsibility for the Songea province eastward from Lake 
Nyasa, the Church of Scotland for the stations of the Berlin 
Mission in the Iringa province and Tandala, and the 
United Free Church for the Moravian work in the Langen- 
burg area. Missionaries of the United Free Church have 
visited Neu Langenburg and both the Scottish missions have 
sent a few native teachers, but no effective provision 


Summary 
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has yet been made for carrying on the work of the former 
German missions. In the north-west of the colony, the 
Church Missionary Society has occupied the station of 
Bukoba, and a missionary has visited the Ruanda field. 
In the north-east, a certain number of the Leipzig and 
Bielefeld missionaries, while confined to their stations, were 
allowed to continue at work. No definite information is 
available regarding the present state of the missions. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


The work of the Rhenish Mission already noted in Cape 
Colony extended northwards into Namaqualand, the Herero 
The Rhenish COUNtry and Ovamboland. The work of the 
Mission mission was largely destroyed in the Herero 
risings which were finally put down in 1907, but at the 
outbreak of the recent war there was a native Christian 
community of over 25,000 or about half the total estimated 
native population. There were 22 principal stations. Of 
the 49 missionaries at work, some on the outbreak of war 
were called to arms and some fled at the request of the 
German Government northwards into Portuguese territory 
where they already had an extension of their work among 
the Ovambo tribes. When the German garrison surren- 
dered, the missionaries who were in the army were taken 
to South Africa but were later set free, and it is understood 
that most of the mission stations have again been occupied. 
The Portuguese in 1917 expelled the 4 German missionaries 
from their territory, and the Christians there (728) came 
under the care of the Finnish Missionary Society. 


CAMEROONS 


The Basel Mission began work in the Cameroons in 

1884 after the German occupation. In 1914 they had 46 

The Base) OFdained men and 9 women at work and there 

and Baptist was a Christian community of 15,112. Special 
Missions ° ° aha 

attention was given to education, and there were 

884 schools with over 22,000 scholars. The German Baptists 
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began work in the colony in 1890 and by 1918 had gathered 
in 6 stations a Christian community of 8124 in the charge 
of 18 men and 5 women. When the colony was taken by 
the Allies in 1915 the German missionaries were all removed 
with the exception of one who was an Australian subject. 
In 1917 the Paris Evangelical Society sent a deputation of 
three French missionaries who have been able to encourage 
the native pastors and assist in the continuance of the 
work. The Paris Society, in conjunction with the American 
Presbyterians who were already at work in the colony 
before the war, hope to be able to make provision in the 
future for the needs of the native Christian community. 


TOGOLAND 


The North German or Bremen Mission has worked since 
1886 among the Ewe tribes in the southern part of Togo- 
The Bremen land. It had 9 stations, including the 2 already 
Mission yeferred to across the border in the British 
Colony of the Gold Coast. There was in 1913 in Togoland 
a Christian community of 7780 with 157 schools and 5250 
scholars. Considerable progress had been made with literary 
work and the educational work reached a high standard. Of 
the 21 missionaries who were at work there in 1912, 12 were 
called up for the defence of the colony and taken prisoners 
when it was conquered by the Allies in 1915. The remain- 
ing 11 carried on the work under restrictions until in 1916 
all German subjects were repatriated. Since then 8 native 
pastors have borne the burden alone. The schools were 
taken under government control. 


NEW GUINEA 


In what was formerly German New Guinea the work of 
the Rhenish Mission in spite of the circumstances of the war 
Rhenish ang D&S been attended with remarkable success. 
Neuendettelsau The Rhenish Mission, after twenty-six years of 
difficult and unfruitful labour among savage 
tribes who were in a continual state of war, numbered in 
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1918 only 96 converts in their 5 stations (15 schools, 578 
scholars), But in 1915 the tide turned, 127 were baptized 
and 500 came for instruction for baptism. The 14 mis- 
sionaries have been allowed to remain at their posts. The 
Neuendettelsau Mission, working in easier ground, reported 
in 1918 a Christian community of 4000, 48 schools, and 1500 
scholars at 18 stations. Of the 36 missionaries 2 were 
taken prisoners to Australia. In 1914-15 there were large 
accessions to the Church and there are now over 5000 
Christians and nearly 2000 pupils in the schools. The 
American Lutheran Synod in Iowa and other states sent con- 


siderable sums of money to both these missions through 
Australia. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS 


The Liebenzell Mission in 1916 had 7 stations where 
there were 3098 baptized Christians. Eight men and 
The Liebenzell 5 Single women were at work and there were 

Mission 28 schools with 1608 pupils. When the 
Japanese took possession of the islands at the beginning 
of the war 2 missionaries were deported, the others being 
allowed to remain. But the attitude of the Japanese 
Government has since become more unfavourable and the 
work is being increasingly restricted. 


Ill. IN OTHER LANDS 
JAPAN 


In Japan German missionary effort has been small. 
The General Evangelical Protestant Missionary Society, 
founded in 1884 and representing the liberal standpoint 
in theology, has two or three missionaries in Japan and has 
gathered a Christian community of about 800. So far as is 


known the missionaries have been allowed to continue at 
work. 


CHINA 


The greater part of German mission work in China is 
concentrated in the Kwangtung province. Here three 
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principal missions are at work—the Basel, the Berlin and 
the Rhenish. Connected with them there were in 1913 
Basel, Berlin MOre than 20,000 Chinese Christians or more 
and Rhenish than one-third of the total Protestant Christian 

Missions ° : ° —_ 

community in the province. The three missions 
had together 64 men missionaries and 11 single women. 
There were 184 schools with 7000 scholars. The Kiel 
Mission has a small work in the south-west corner of the 
province under the care of 8 missionaries, 2 of whom were 
women. 

The Berlin Society is also at work in the Shantung 
province in the neighbourhood of Kiaochow, where in 1913 
it had 6 men missionaries and 2 single women, with a 
Christian community of about 1100. The General Evan- 
gelical Protestant Union, already mentioned in connexion 
with Japan, had 4 men and 8 women in this province in 
1914 who devoted themselves to educational, literary and 
medical, but not directly evangelistic work. 

The Liebenzell Mission works in the Hunan province 
in close association with the China Inland Mission. In 
The Liebenzel! 1916 it reported 25 men and 20 women mission- 

Mission aries working at 18 stations, with a Christian 
community of about 600. 

When Tsingtau was besieged by the Japanese in 1914 
there were in the town some 15 or 20 men missionaries 

Effect of the Of different societies who had been called up for 
wee military service. On the fall of the town, most 
of them were taken prisoner to Japan but the Japanese 
Government allowed the resumption of work in 1915 by 
those who had not been taken to Japan. In Kwangtung 
though funds were low and schools had to be closed, the 
German missions were uninterrupted until March 1919 
when the Chinese Government ordered the repatriation of 
all Germans. A number have already been deported. 
It is not yet known whether any exemptions will be 
allowed. 
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TURKEY AND ASFA MINOR 


The principal German work in the Near East is medical 
and philanthropic rather than directly evangelistic and 
Three German Teceived its main impetus from the Armenian 

Missions massacres of 1894 to 1896. The German Aid 
Society for Christian Charity in the East founded by Lohman 
in 1876 has orphanages in Bebek near Constantinople, in 
Kurdistan, Marash, Mesereh, Van and Bitlis. The Swiss who 
was in charge at Van was sent home but otherwise the work 
was uninterrupted. The Kaiserswerth Deaconesses began 
work in Constantinople in 1844 and have hospitals and ele- 
mentary schools there and in Smyrna. The German Orient 
Mission, founded by Dr Lepsius originally for Armenian 
relief work about the same date as the German Aid Society 
for Christian Charity in the East, had orphanages and 
hospitals at Urfa and Diarbekir in Eastern Turkey. 
All the institutions named appear to have been carried on 
during the war, but no recent information is available 
regarding their present position. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Kaiserswerth Deaconesses were called in by Bishop 
Gobat in 1851 when Jerusalem was ravaged by sickness. 
Kaiserswerth Lhey have a fine hospital and a large orphanage 
Deaconesses (Talitha Cumi) for girls. They also maintain 
an orphanage in Beirut for Syrian girls and schools in 
Bethlehem and Beit Jala. The Evangelical Jerusalem 
Union (founded by Dr Strauss in 1853) works in close co- 
operation with the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses. A large 
hospital in Beirut belonging to the Order of St John was 
staffed by Kaiserswerth Deaconesses. The schools in 
Beirut and Beit Jala have been closed and that in Bethle- 
hem is being for the present cared for by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The Talitha Cumi Orphanage in Jeru- 
salem is being carried on as a Union school supported jointly 
by four British missionary societies. The Syrian Orphanage, 
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opened in 1860 by Schneller, includes industrial and normal 
training. Connected with it are a blind school and primary 
schools in Jerusalem and an agricultural colony at Bir 
Salem. In April 1918 this work was still going on. The 
work is at present being carried on by the American Com- 
mittee of Relief in the Near East. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


The Dutch East Indies is the only important field of 
German missionary effort which has not been adversely 
affected by the war. It is a matter for thankfulness that 
the German missionaries are able to continue their bene- 
ficent work in what has proved one of the most fruitful of 
all mission fields. 

In Java the Neukirchen Mission has been at work since 
1884. It had in 1913 18 main stations in the charge of 

Neukirchen L2 Men and 9 single women. The Christian 

ukirchen a . 

and Rhenish Community numbers 1766 with 1825 pupils in 
Missions 
the schools. 

The Rhenish Mission began work in Borneo in 1885 
but was abandoned as a result of native risings in 1859 
and reopened seven years later. There are now 11 chief 
stations. Work was begun in the Mohammedan island of 
Sumatra (40 stations) about 1860, and in Nias in 1865 
(15 stations). At the request of the Dutch Government 
a missionary was sent to the island of Mentawei in 1901 
and 2 stations were established. In 1913 the mission had 
altogether in its Dutch fields 67 men and 14 single women 
missioneries a> work in the island, with a Christian com- 
munity of 168,800, 731 schools and 43,753 scholars. There 
has during the war been a steady movement towards 
Christianity, particularly in the island of Nias, where the 
15,387 Christians reported at the end of 1913 had by the 
end of 1915 increased to over 20,000, while the candidates 
for baptism were reckoned by thousands, instead of as 
before by hundreds. 


J. H. O. 











CHAPTER IV 
MISSIONARY FORCES IN 1914 AND 1918 


In order to gain a clear apprehension of the extent to 
which missionary work has been affected by the war it will 
The Scope of be necessary, in addition to surveying the 
the Chapter fields in which work was actually arrested, to 
consider the bearing of the war on the whole body of mis- 
sionaries. Inquiries addressed to mission boards in 
America, Great Britain and on the continent of Europe 
have elicited a generous response. Some _ important 
American boards have, however, been unable to reply in 
time. As it was therefore not possible to present a complete 
statistical statement groups of societies have been selected 
which will, it is believed, be found typical of the rest. 
The material provided makes it possible to compare, 
for a number of societies, the missionary staff at work on 
the field when the war began and when it ended, and the 
reinforcements sent out during the war and in the four 
preceding years. Opportunity is also afforded for an 
estimate of the number of missionaries engaged in war work, 
and of the extent to which furloughs were dislocated, thus 
causing overstrain for the staff. The effect of the war 
upon those at work in mission houses, upon missionary 
candidates in training in 1914, upon offers of service, and 
upon the colleges and other sources whence missionary 
reinforcements are drawn will be dealt with in a later 
chapter on the home base of missions in war time. It will 
be noted that the present chapter deals only with the 
foreign missionary staff. The Church in the Mission Field, 
which is the greatest of missionary forces, will have a 
chapter to itself. 


The attempt to institute even a partial comparison 
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between the foreign forces on the mission field at the out- 
break of war and four years later reveals how deeply the 
ihn has touched the heart of the work. Seven 
Forces—Great tables are presented which are representative 
of the situation so far as it can be ascertained. 
Table C (page 482) shows the foreign forces in 1914 and 
1918 in twelve British missions working in more than 
one field. Instead of the increase natural in a growing work 
there is a decrease in the staff of these twelve societies 
from a total of 4899 to 4630. On further examination this 
Table will reveal the changes in the number of the staff 
on any field of each society, and in the numbers of men, 
single women and wives. For example, in 1914 these 
societies had 2131 men on their fields; in 1918 they had 
1915. Single women increased from 1524 to 1596, the fields 
gaining being India and Ceylon, China and Japan. Table 
E (page 485) gives the same information for twelve 
British missions working in single fields, and shows a 
decrease of staff from 1668 in 1914 to 1596 in 1918. 
While general missionary forces have, as these tables show, 
been better maintained in China than in any other of the 
larger fields, medical missions in China have been depleted. 
In 1914 there were 495 foreign medical missionaries, in 1918 
there were 351. Jewish missions in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which are not included in the tabular statements 
owing to lack of space, in like manner show lessened forces 
at the close of the war. For example, in 1918 the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews had 79 British missionaries at work on the field 
as against 100 in 1914; the Jewish missions of the United 
Free Church of Scotland had 2 as against 35 ; the Church of 
Scotland, 18 as against 22 ; the British Jews’ Society, 13 as 
against 16; the Irish Presbyterian Church, 2 as against 6— 
a total drop for these five societies of 70, besides a large 
decrease in workers holding subordinate posts. 
Table D (page 483), which is based on returns from 
ten American boards, is an indication of the extent to 
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which the missionary situation differs in a country which 
was late in entering the war. Some fluctuations appear 
in the Table which do not originate in war 
conditions, but the broad fact remains that the 
totals at the foot of the page show an increase in men and 
single women in every field, with two exceptions. The 
returns for the Near and Middle East reflect the effect of 
the war upon the extensive work of the American Board 
(A.B.C.F.M.) in the Turkish Empire. 

Such information as has been received from Danish, 
French, Finnish, Swiss and Swedish missions, is presented 
—Continent ot in Table F (page 487). With the exception 

Europe of the Paris Society, which shows a drop 
from 175 in 1914 to 148 in 1918—the working staff 
being lessened by 25 in Africa and 7 in the society’s other 
fields the totals for the other societies shows more or less 
advance, though there is fluctuation in the various fields. 
China has risen from 204 in 1914 to 287 in 1918. The 
foreign forces of Dutch missions are said to remain un- 
altered, and it is reported that Norwegian missions have not 
suffered arrest through the war. 

A number of causes, including the perils of transport, 
the lack of shipping, and the absorption of younger men 
re and women in the service of their country, com- 

ary Re-._ . ote 
iniseomente— bined to reduce the number of new mission- 
aries sent out between 1914 and 1918. The 
normal rate of reinforcement of British missions was about 
halved. Returns from ten of the British societies show 
that while they sent out 1014 recruits in the four pre-war 
years, the number fell to 544 in the war period. Table A 
(facing page 480), based on particulars received from the 
same twelve British societies as appear in Table C, will 
repay some careful study. It shows, both by societies and 
fields, the gradual lessening of reinforcements as the grip 
of war tightened year by year. It will be seen from a 
comparison of totals at the foot of the Table that in 1914 
India received from these societies 96 new workers as against 
31 
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28 in 1918, the parallel figures being for China 54 and 9, 
for Japan 7 and 0, for Africa 54 and 17, for the Near and 
Middle East 14 and 4, for other fields 20 and 4. Returns 
received from the China Inland Mission illustrate strikingly 
the lessening of reinforcements from Great Britain. The 
total number of new missionaries sent out remained practi- 
cally unchanged —186 in the four pre-war years, 184 in the 
years of war. But the China Inland Mission has its home 
base in eight different countries. When the British figures 
alone are taken it appears that the total of 81 (25 men and 
56 single women) in the four pre-war years dropped to a total 
of 29 (7 men and 22 single women) during the period of the 
war. The societies at work among the Jews, already re- 
ferred to on page 480, sent out over 50 new workers in the 
four pre-war years and not a tenth of that number between 
1914 and 1918. 

Only two returns have been received from Canada. The 
Presbyterian Church, while its staff in every mission field 
was larger in 1918 than in 1914, sent out 4 new 
missionaries in 1918 (no men), as against (20) 
(8 men) in 1914. The reinforcements sent out by the 
Methodist Church fell from 64 in the four pre-war years 
to 18 during the period of the war. 

In Table B (facing page 481) an attempt is made to show 
the extent to which the reinforcements of the ten American 
societies included also in Table D have been 
affected. The four years’ reinforcements com- 
pared with totals for the four pre-war years taken from other 
sources show an increase —in some cases a striking one. But 
the totals by fields shown at the foot of Table B make 
it plain that the war was beginning to lessen reinforcements 
seriously by 1917-18. The lack of statistics of reinforce- 
ments for that year for the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 
leaves the actual figures incomplete, but the general 
tendency is clear. 

Facts as to reinforcements in war-time from some mis- 
sions in Denmark, France, Finland, Switzerland and Sweden 
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TWELVE BRITISH MISSIONS AT WORK IN SINGLE FIELDS 














































































































TaBLe E 
I. Missionary Forces in 1914 and 1918 shown by Societies 
¢ | wa. | ime. 1914. | 1918. 
China. | Africa. 
China Inland Mis-|M. | 398 noes 876 |... | Egypt General |M. |10|36| 8}... 
sion .» see | 8.W. | 860]... | 876] ... Mission ... ... |8.W.| 20) ... | 17 | ... 
W. | 305 305 | 208 w. | 6 6 | si 
India. Sudan United Mis- | M__ % ar) 24 |... 
Zenana Bible and | 8.W.| 68 | 68 | 67; 67] “OB we ve | Ee - os 
Medical Mission W. | 9]... | 15 | 60 
Welsh Calvinistic|M. | 11| 38| 11| ... | Universities’Mission| M. | 80 163 | 74 
Methodist Mission |S.W.| 12 12| _. and Central Africa | 8.W.| 72 | ... | 61 
Ww. a 10! 33 w. ey ee | te 
Kurku and Central | M. 8 | 23 4| ... | Primitive Methodist | M. 18 | 38 | 20/ ... 
Indian Hill Mis- | 8.W. 8 Bilis. Missionary Society|S.W.| 3/... | 3/ ... 
on. |W. | 7 4,14 W. | 17)... | 10) 3 
South AfricaGeneral| M. | 22 | 68 | 82 | ... 
Near East. Mission ... ...|8.W.| 22)... 24)... 
British Syrian S.W.| 20/20) 2; 2 W. |i... 2 | 82 
ee South A ics 
——e ot the . e 36 9| ... pa mee ome ng ™ 39 | 87 | 31 | 
sion A sae Ot bie sionary Society ... wel 
w. | 8 5| ie |") - | 
II. Shown by Fields 
| China, | India. | Nr. Bast. Africa. |S.America.| Totals. 
Totals 1914 ... M. | 898 106s 10 ame | 28 | 157 | s38| 39| 87 
8.W. | 360 88 |... | 80/ .. | 128) .. ha | 1668 
iw. | 305 17 | 3 | 53 
} } j | 
Totals 1918 ... M. 876)... | 16)... | 9 158 | .. | 31 
Sw. | 876 |... | 7] .. | me]... he 1596 
|W. 205 ost wie} 5| m\ 57 | 30 7 
: pe ae 








Owing to the fact that no reply to inquiries has been received, several societies are not 


included. The Southern Morocco Mission slightly increased its staff during the war. The 
Evangelical Union of South America (founded in 1911) sent out no new workers between 1915 


and 1918. 
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will be found in tabular form on page 487. Compared 
with returns for the four pre-war years, which are not 
—Continental Shown in this Table, reinforcements have in two 

Missions cases grown and in two others lessened. Den- 
mark rose from 17 to 84, Finland from 7 to 11; the Paris 
Mission fell from 44 (19 men) to 28 (11 men) and the Swedish 
societies from 124 to 96, largely owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining permits and passages. The Mission Romande 
remains practically unchanged. The number of new re- 
cruits in Holland was al-o unaffected by the war. The 
Danish Santal Mission, though exact figures are not given, 
reports advance. 

It was inevitable that the war, in addition to the tem- 
porary lessening of forces, should mean for a considerable 

Lossof number of missionaries—travelling in perilous 
Missionary Life waters, engaged in war service, suffering im- 
prisonment and privation, combating virulent disease— 
the laying down of life itself. The appalling loss of life 
among missionary candidates and student volunteers of 
all nations will be subsequently recorded; here note is 
made only of those who were actually missionaries. The 
American returns under this heading are incomplete, but 
six boards report a loss of 26 missionaries by wounds, 
disease or disaster at sea. British societies record 86 
deaths, including those of 7 workers in Jewish missions. 
Ten British missionaries were torpedoed at sea, 8 were 
killed in action, 12 died from wounds or illness contracted in 
war service or in captivity, and 6 from causes not stated. 
Of those who lost their lives 11 were doctors. Such informa- 
tion as is available shows that 7 German (up to 1916) and 
6 French missionaries lost their lives on war service at 
home, and 8 Swiss missionaries died of illness contracted 
while rendering assistance to belligerents. 

In previous chapters the arrest of whole missions has 
been recorded. But in addition many individual mission- 
aries were for one cause or another removed from their 
work. British missions in this way lost the services of at 








CONTINENTAL SOCIETIES 


TABLE F.—SOME 
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least 80 men and women for a longer or shorter period, 10 
of them being missionaries to Jews. Some 40 missionaries 
Missionaries Inf American boards were also removed from 
termed or De- their work. Three Swedish workers, one of them 

vs a missionary to the Jews, were also deported 
or interned. The work of the Mission to Lepers which 
has its headquarters in Great Britain was seriously affected 
in several places. In consequence of the internment or 
deportation of missionary superintendents 5 asylums for 
lepers in India, with upwards of 900 lepers and children, 
were deprived of European supervision. One asylum was 
subsequently closed. 

Well over 400 American missionaries, so far as the 
records sent for this Survey go, acted as chaplains or 
Missionaries in ©*M.C.A. workers or as doctors and nurses, 
Wer Work undertook Red Cross work, or rendered splendid 

service, as has already been noted, in the relief 
of suffering and destitution in the path of the war. 
Among the places in which American missionaries served 
may be mentioned Armenia, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Egypt, India, Palestine, Russia, Serbia, Siberia and 
Syria. 

At least 500 British missionaries replaced their ordinary 
duties by war work either in the mission fields, at the home 
base or at the front. Of these 108 were doctors 
and 52 nurses—a self-sacrificing contribution 
from understaffed medical missions. From China alone 23 
medical missionaries responded to the call for Chinese- 
speaking doctors to care for the sick and wounded among 
the Chinese coolies in France. A few missionaries took 
combatant service, but for the most part they worked as 
chaplains or Y.M.C.A. leaders, manifesting Christian 
brotherhood to Indian troops, or acted as officers in Chinese 
or other labour corps. 

A Table published in the Allegemeine Missions Zeitt- 
schrift in November 1916 shows the large part that German 
missionaries, some of whom had by that time been re- 
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patriated from India, were taking in war work. Besides 
the great number of candidates and missionary students, 
54 actual missionaries were in combatant service, 
18 were army chaplains or in soldiers’ homes, 
27 were engaged in ambulance or Red Cross work, and 168 
were in charge of congregations left without pastors owing 
to the war. One form or another of war work had also been 
undertaken by 75 women missionaries. 

From the Paris Mission, whose missionary students were 
also entirely absorbed into the war, 85 missionaries under- 
took war service in France. Of these 14 were 
at the front, 7 were with labour contingents, 8 
were in Y.M.C.A. work and 6 were chaplains. On the 
mission field 2 missionaries were called to war work. 

Individual missionaries in neutral countries also heard 
and responded to the call to benevolent service on behalf 
of the belligerents. 

The service rendered by Roman Catholic missionaries 
will be recorded in a later chapter. 

One outcome of the war which threatens by its physical 
results to lower missionary efficiency for some years to 

Dislocation of COme is the dislocation of furlough through the 

Furlough inability of missionaries on the field to travel 
home, and the impossibility of sending out missionaries 
who had completed their term at home and such reinforce- 
ments as were available. Several instances of serious 
breakdown as a result of protracted service are reported 


—Germ 


—France 


TABLE G.—DISLOCATION OF FURLOUGHS, 1914-1918 
Nineteen British Societies 
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Detained at Home ... ... ... | 142 81 8 121 73 84 459 
Detained in the Field... ... 800 157 13 181 26 53 730 
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from various countries and in a few cases loss of life. 
Table G at the foot of page 489 shows that for nineteen British 
societies alone no less than 459 missionaries were detained 
at the home base after return to their stations was due, 
burdened in many cases with a sense that the interests of 
their life-work on the foreign field were imperilled by their 
absence. Simultaneously 780 missionaries whose furlough 
was overdue were detained on the field, some for shorter 
periods, others for two years or more, and that at a time 
when conditions were peculiarly difficult and every nerve 
was strained almost to breaking. Missions having their 
headquarters on the continent of Europe suffered no less. 
Of Swedish missionaries 85 were detained at home and 60 
in the field. The missionaries in East Turkestan, the only 
road to which lies through Russia, were not only debarred 
from furlough, but were entirely cut off, their salaries being 
remitted by telegram. Of the Paris Mission, 22 workers 
were held at home, 25 in the mission field. In Amboland, 
South-West Africa, 20 Finnish missionaries were detained, 
some having been fifteen years without furlough. Norwegian 
and Danish missionaries found it almost impossible to pass 
outward or homeward, even by the most circuitous routes. 
One party of Norwegian missionaries from Madagascar had 
to travel via Durban to San Francisco, thence across America 
and the Atlantic to England, and so at last home. 


Before it falls to the writers of this Survey of the Effect 
of the War upon Missions to array the evidences of the 
invincible life of the kingdom of God which have been made 
manifest during the years of, war, there remains to be added 
a record of new unmeasured forces arising in the war-swept 
world, full of significance for the future and still uncommitted 
either to evil or good. Over against wearied men, torn by 
sorrow and impoverished by wounds in brotherhood, there 
rises a task infinitely greater than the tasks they faced 
before. But hearts dare not tremble for the issue while 
Gideon’s God still lives. G. A. G. 














CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
NATIONAL POLITICS’ 


By Taz ARCHBISHOP OF UPSALA 


In viewing the critical position of missions at the present 
time, there are four points which we, as Christians, should 
take into consideration : firstly, the particular nature and 
claims of the Gospel ; secondly, the needs of native popula- 
tions and mission churches; thirdly, mission workers and 
their position; and fourthly, the vital interests of the 
Church, that is, of Christianity. 

I. I will take these four points in reversed order, and 
note first that mission work is of vital importance to the 
Church at home. If it be disregarded, then atrophy and 
weakness will result. We live, spiritually as well as bodily, 
by productive work, and this applies not only to the worker 
but also to those who enjoy the fruits of the work, whether 
they be identical with the former or not. To curtail or 
remove the possibility of work is not only a loss to man- 
kind as a whole, but also a moral danger to those who 
should carry on the work and are prevented from com- 
pleting it. After this tragedy of the world—or rather in 
the midst of it—nothing is more necessary than living 
Christianity, stronger faith and charity. As Christians, 
to whatever nation we may belong, we desire to strengthen 
the power of Christianity among all nations and peoples, 
whether Allies or not. For more than seven years my 
work and my home were in France; for two years I 
was partly occupied with work in Germany. Adding to 
this my relations with Christian friends and circles in 


{? This article, by a leading ecclesiastic in one of the neutral countries, and that 
by Dr Ritson in our July issue on ‘ The British Government and Missionaries of Alien 
Nationality ’ are contributions to the study of a vital subject on which further articles 


will appear in subsequent numbers of the Review.—Eb.] 
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Great Britain, North America and elsewhere, I venture 
to express the conviction that however views may differ 
among Christians regarding the war, and the questions 
of retribution and reconciliation as well as the steps now 
called for by Christian justice and charity, all will never- 
theless agree that the salvation and future of the world 
call for the growth and reinforcement of a true and living 
Christianity in all countries. There can be no better way 
of attaining this end than by a continuance of mission 
work, each separate section of the Christian world devoting 
itself thereto as heretofore. And there could be no more 
certain way of weakening and stifling the power of the 
Gospel than by limiting or diminishing the work of missions. 
It would be a sin against the Holy Ghost. To stifle the 
spirit of Christ in any of its utterances is to undermine the 
power of Christianity itself. If any restriction should now be 
put into force, such as Christian missions have not generally 
known before, it would be a reverse which we should 
bitterly mourn and which would certainly bring its punish- 
ment. Such curtailment of the freedom of missions could 
not fail to have a disastrous effect, especially upon those 
sections of Christianity in Europe which are debarred from 
fulfilling the commands of the Saviour to the degree they 
might and would. 

II. There is a particular point to be noted here. Keep- 
ing now to the part of Christianity most threatened by 
curtailment of missionary liberty, viz. Germany (albeit 
such curtailment would also affect the work of neutral 
countries), it will be asked, What are the thousand or 
more missionaries to do when their employment is taken 
from them? And what is to become of the young men 
who feel a call to the holy work of missionary under- 
taking and are perhaps preparing themselves with 
enthusiasm for it, if they are coolly informed that there 
is no place for them in the great vineyard of the mission 
field ? Is there such a superfluity of mission workers in 
the world that the Christian Church can afford to neglect 
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them? Would it not be unpardonable laxity, a crime 
against the sacred duty of Christianity, to thrust out 
tried and capable mission workers into unemployment just 
at a time when the missions of the world call for renewed 
and powerful effort? Throughout the world the number 
of mission workers has been reduced by the war. Take 
for instance the number of mission workers who have 
fallen beneath the sickle of war in France alone. Who 
shall replace the workers from Germany and Austria in 
Roman Catholic missions if they are prevented from con- 
tinuing their work? France will hardly have many to 
spare. The same is presumably the case with Italy. And 
as regards Great Britain, the Roman Catholic missionaries 
of the Central European Powers would have to be replaced 
for the most part by Irish mission workers, if such are 
available for the purpose. But there again political con- 
siderations might have to be reckoned with. In any case, 
a burden altogether disproportionate would fall to Spain. 
Similar difficulties arise in connexion with the evangelical 
missions. The mission of our Swedish Church has during 
the war undertaken the hard task of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission from Halle, and Denmark has opened 
the Tamil Mission lately worked by the Leipzig Society. 
And it has been found that the sacrifices of our mission 
friends have doubled the annual income of our mission 
itself. 

But even if it were possible, which it is not, for fellow- 
Christians of evangelical or Roman Catholic faith thus to 
take over the work of German and Austrian missions we 
have still the further difficulties which I have mentioned. 

It must of course be admitted that certain circum- 
stances, especially the serious differences in Europe which 
have spread also to peoples among whom Christian missions 
work, must necessarily involve a restriction of missionary 
liberty, at any rate for the present. Missions themselves, 
in order to remain true to the Gospel, must be supported 
by the confidence of the people. But the Christian Church 
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as a whole cannot venture to leave valuable and earnest 
workers unemployed, or directly or indirectly exclude them 
from mission work which has become a more imperative 
duty than ever. 

III. With regard to native peoples, the present Anglican 
Metropolitan in India, and many keen mission friends 
with him, have more than once during the war pointed 
out how advisable it would be that an established mission- 
ary undertaking, or a mission church already organized, 
should be allowed as far as possible to continue its progress 
as before, administered in the spirit and according to 
the creed and social system in which it was conceived. 
This is natural and inevitable. The abstract human being 
as such exists only in the sphere of ideas; reality knows 
only human beings in the concrete, and these latter will, 
as a rule, arouse interest and render service according to 
the degree in which they are characteristically developed 
as individuals. Similarly, there is in reality no standard 
form of Christianity, but only positive and concrete forms 
of Christian faith, worship and manner of life. We must 
respect these, and as far as possible save the mission 
communities from the need of transforming themselves to 
what must be for them a new and comparatively foreign 
spiritual tradition. 

One thing should here be added, and with gratitude. 
The fact that the mission field has been shorn of its workers, 
or that their numbers have been reduced, has in certain 
cases proved not exclusively matter for regret, but has 
also, by the grace of God, involved a certain gain. The 
missionaries have by hard necessity been forced to exhibit 
a confidence in native congregations and native workers 
which they did not venture to display before, leaving them 
more to themselves. Consequently, in many cases, the 
independent activity of mission communities has developed 
in such a way as to rejoice the hearts of all interested in 
missions. But such missions as have advanced further 
during the war towards an independent existence still 
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require support and guidance from the missionaries. And 
in the process of transition from the mission area to a 
self-governing church community, it would be more 
dangerous than ever to break with the original form of 
belief and spiritual tradition. 

IV. Most important of all, however, is the regard for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, which does not distinguish 
between Jews and Gentiles, English and aliens, Swedes 
and Spaniards, but knows only immortal human souls 
with a common need of salvation. I should be the 
ast to underestimate the value of the national element 
in the development and furtherance of Christianity. The 
Gospel enters into relation with the unit arising from the 
particular people, language and culture of a country. 
And everyone must be free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his particular creed, history and nationality. 
A false cosmopolitanism in this respect would be detri- 
mental to something of the finest and best in human 
beings and their Christian faith. The earnest inner feeling 
would suffer if all were to be measured with one measure, 
equalized and consequently vulgarized. After the terrible 
orgies of nationalism we may expect, when humanity has 
awakened from the effects and taken thought, that the 
national element will be disregarded to such a degree as 
even to represent a new and opposite danger to religion 
and the Church. We must demand respect for what is 
genuine, of natural growth, concrete and nationally rich 
in the various sections of the Church, in opposition to the 
tendency towards general levelling down. Nevertheless, 
Christianity is in its essence universal. If it is to, be re- 
stricted, and its activity curtailed by national and political 
boundaries, it will be unfaithful to its Master Jesus Christ. 

I have three times been so deeply moved by such 
political interference with the liberty of missions—or, as 
Swedish mission friends have formulated it, their ‘ supra- 
nationality ’—that I have been forced to express it. The 
first time was when we witnessed the hard {fate of the 
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excellent English mission work in Madagascar when the 
island was taken over by the French. The second was 
when the great mission in Germany in 1918, drawing 
attention to the history of British world power, sought to 
obtain support by pointing out, among other things, the 
importance of missionary work for the colonial policy of 
a country. This tendency met with such powerful and 
lively opposition in German missionary circles that the 
point was ultimately omitted.’ My third instance is in- 
comparably greater and more tragic. It is in all our 
thoughts at the present time. I mean the restriction of 
mission work during the war. This restriction has, it is 
true, not been extended to all spheres; South Africa, 
China and Japan are among the exceptions. Even worse 
than the restriction actually imposed on missions during 
the war, noticeable though it was, is the threatening peril 
now that missions are for the future to be made dependent 
upon politics in a manner which involves a fatal retro- 
gression. Paragraph 488* in the Peace Treaty would, if 


carried out, debar German missionaries from working even 
in places where they have hitherto been suffered to con- 
tinue. Thus the non-political character of mission work 
is seen to be more seriously threatened by the peace than 
by the war itself. A Swedish missionary has calculated 


1 My criticism of that scheme was published in my book on Natural Theology and 
the General History of Religions, 1913, p. 69 f. 

* ‘The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian religious missions 
are being maintained by German societies or persons in territory belonging to them, 
or of which the government is entrusted to them in accordance with the present Treaty, 
the property which these missions or missionary societies possessed, including that of 
trading societies whose profits were devoted to the support of missions, shall continue 
to be devoted to missionary purposes. In order to ensure the due execution of this 
undertaking the Allied and Associated Governments will hand over such property 
to boards of trustees appointed by or approved by the Governments and composed of 
persons holding the faith of the Mission whose property is involved.’ 

‘The Allied and Associated Governments, while continuing to maintain full control 
as to the individuals by whom the Missions are conducted, will safeguard the interest 
of such Missions.’ 

‘Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to accept all arrangements 
made or to be made by the Allied or Associated Government concerned for carrying 
on the work of the said missions or trading societies and waives all claims on their 
behalf.’ Test of Paragraph 438. 
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that if Paragraph 488 be carried into effect, German 
Christian missions would be excluded from nine-tenths of 
their sphere of action. Are we to read, in the future, the 
terms of the Congo Act regarding freedom of missions 
with a sense of loss, as the manifestation of a departed 
golden age for the unselfish work of Christian missions ? 
Is Christian missionary work also to be involved indirectly 
in the competition of nations and colonial policies ? Thus 
bound, thus reduced to the status of a worldly institution, 
it would no longer be deserving of its name. 

Special circumstances may call for special measures. 
Obviously, the authorities must be expected to intervene 
in any case possibly arising where disloyal action could 
be proved against a missionary. But if general rules are 
to be laid down beforehand decreeing an attitude of sus- 
picion on the part of the authorities towards any group 
of missionaries, then we have a restriction of that freedom 
which Christian missions have hitherto enjoyed and used 
to such good purpose, and which is, indeed, indispensable 
as the breath of life. 

Like all Christians, missionaries are enjoined by the 
New Testament to offer up prayers for the authority 
governing the country in which they live, and to observe 
impeccable obedience and respect for its orders, as long 
as these are not incompatible with the commandments of 
God. But it is also required that missions and missionaries 
should be regarded and treated as being first and foremost 
servants not of politics and temporal authority but of 
Christ. Any other principle could only mean death and 
corruption for missions. 

In my view, it is a vital necessity for missions and 
Christianity alike that they should not be regarded as 
national institutions bounded by national limits, but 
should be maintained in the blessing of their native 
freedom. 

It was such thoughts which led the Upsala Conference 


of December 1917, attended by members of evangelical 
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churches in neutral countries—Denmark, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland—to adopt as its own the 


following declaration made by the Conference of Swedish 
Missionary Leaders : 


The present world war has for Christian missions in all the various fields 
brought about disturbances and difficulties which at first caused grave appre- 
hensions on the part of leaders and supporters of missions lest the work 
should be, if not entirely stopped, at least very considerably hampered. It 
has been a cause of satisfaction that the reflex influence on the natives has 
been far less injurious than one had reason to fear, and that the connexion 
with the homelands has been maintained in most cases, though with many 
serious exceptions and restrictions. 

Certain things that have happened, especially of late, have, however, 
given reason to fear that even after the end of the war such restrictions will 
be made in the principles which have hitherto been universally acknowledged 
regarding what might be called the supra-nationality of missions that the 
latter seems in danger of being essentially curtailed. 

It is evident that conditions in a war may render it necessary for a country 
to impose certain restrictions on citizens of another country carrying on 
missions in its protectorates or colonies, if it is proved or might be reasonably 
feared that they cause political complications or disturbances. It will, how- 
ever, be fatal to the future of Christian missions if general application is given 
to the principle that missions in colonies should be carried on only by the 
citizens of the country to which the mission field politically belongs. Mission 
work of high cultural and religious value which in certain cases has been 
carried on for generations by organizations belonging to other than ruling 
nations, has a claim to be continued irrespective of political conditions. 

For the natives it is of the greatest importance to get to know Christianity 
not only in the form developed in the ruling nation but also among other 
Christian peoples. It is the right as well as the Christian duty of these other 
peoples, according to their ability and along the paths which seem to be 
pointed out by the hand of God, to carry out the commandment given by 
Christ to all His disciples: ‘Go ye into all the world and teach all nations.’ 


And the same considerations have moved religious 
organizations and churchmen in Denmark, Holland, Norway 
and Sweden to address the following proposals to the 
Peace Conference : 


With a profound feeling of the exceedingly great importance for the 
future development of the world of the agreements that the eminent 
negotiating parties at Versailles will ultimately arrive at, and of the necessity 
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that these agreements should make for the spiritual forces of a religious and 
moral nature that are active in the world such provision as corresponds to 
their importance, we venture to put forward the following desiderata to the 
negotiating parties. Christian missions will be in several ways affected. 
This activity, in which men and women belonging both to the two belligerent 
camps and to neutral countries have participated with self-denying devotion 
for a great number of years, has, on account of its beneficent effects in the 
fields of religion, morality and social life, been justly considered worthy of 
having the advantages of a protected and free position. Owing to territorial 
transferences in colonial territories and the rules and precautions introduced 
during the war, great alterations are now being prepared both with regard 
to the transference of special missions to societies and organizations other than 
those that previously possessed them and with regard to the attitude of the 
governments towards missions in general. These two groups of measures 
affect very considerably the activity of the religious communities and the 
missionary organizations in neutral countries as well. And the great masses 
of the people in all Christian countries, to whom missionary activity is a holy 
task imposed upon them by their religion, are unanimous in demanding that 
the present position of the missions should not be weakened by such measures 
nor their future activity hampered. 

In connexion with these conditions, and in order that the questions 
mentioned here may be arranged in a way that is consistent with their 
profound significance for humanity, we beg to submit that the questions 
concerning missions should be postponed for a special treatment, to which 
neutral experts might also be summoned and be allowed the possibility of 
oral discussion. 


NATHAN SODERBLOM 








THE SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE OF 
NON-CHRISTIAN SAINTS 


By P. J. MACLAGAN, D.Puu. 


THE title assumes what no one will challenge, that Christi- 
anity has no monopoly of spiritual experience or of those 
who by the depth of their entrance into it are worthy of 
being called, in some sense, ‘ saints.’ The follower even 
of one of the lower religions may exhibit such intensity 
of spirit as may entitle him to be called a devotee or saint 
of that religion, and may make him a rebuke to the luke- 
warmness of many followers of religions of a higher type 
or of Christianity itself. But in speaking of non-Christian 
saints we have in view not such qualities as devotion and 
intensity, which may attach themselves to any religious 
experience, but rather a certain fineness of religious ex- 
perience itself, such as the word ‘saint’ has come to 
suggest. When a Christian meets in a_ non-Christian 
religion such experience, he may find that it challenges 
not merely the zeal with which he follows his own Christian 
faith, but the very faith itself. Is it possible, in the face 
of such non-Christian experience, to make good that claim 
on behalf of Christianity which warrants its world-wide 
propagation and the endeavour to bring to its allegiance 
adherents of the higher religions not less than adherents 
of the lower ? Such a question has, no doubt, occurred 
to many a missionary whose mind is open to see the good 
in the religious life of those to whom he has been sent. It 
is certain to be thrust on the notice of any one who cham- 
pions the cause of Christian missions in academic and 
other circles, where there are Orientals who, very naturally, 
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lay stress on the higher elements of the religious life of the 
lands of their birth. 

The difficulty of this situation is probably more acutely 
felt now than in the early days of the modern missionary 
enterprise. Then, a dogmatic Christianity was very sure 
of its divine origin down to the veriest details of its creed, 
and equally sure of the merely human or infra-human 
origin of its rivals—Judaism being treated as a partial 
exception—and of the doleful end that awaited all their 
votaries. With such presuppositions the missionary did 
not hesitate to press Christianity on the attention of all 
classes of men. Now, however, the theological climate 
has changed. We are not so sure as we were of our de- 
tailed dogmatisms : the eschatological sanction of missions 
has fallen into the background, and ethnic religions are 
studied more sympathetically. When, under the old con- 
ditions, the Christian missionary met with those who 
claimed to have a non-Christian religious experience of a 
high type, even then the question must have arisen, ‘ How 
shall I prove to such persons that I have something they 
need, something which compared with what they have is 
better, or even the best ?’ Now, however, in addition 
to this question of method, contact with such persons 
begets a hesitancy in face of the more fundamental ques- 
tion, ‘ Have I a gospel of so much worth, so indispensable 
to the highest life of man, that it is my duty to urge it on 
persons such as these ?’ 

The difficulty is a real one, though its emergence be 
possible from within only a small area of the non-Christian 
world, and even there may become actual but infrequently. 
For the non-Christian religions capable of generating a 
high religious experience are not many ; and not in them, 
any more than in Christianity itself, do all the professors 
of a religion exemplify its heights. This fact suggests the 
first method by which we might seek to alleviate the 
pressure of the difficulty on the Christian faith and its 
propagation. Might it not be argued that however high 
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any non-Christian religious experience may be, an ex- 
perience at least as high is found within Christianity, and 
that though not all the followers of any religion are its 
saints, still such spiritual experience as might be calied 
saintly is found more frequently in Christians than in 
non-Christians ?_ Hence (may it not be argued ?) Christi- 
anity is proved to be the more congenial climate for 
such experiences, and worthy therefore of world-wide 
propagation. An inductive argument of this kind is not 
without force. Yet we are surely right in judging that 
the difficulty is not entirely removed by it. Such a count- 
ing of heads does not lead to a solid conclusion. Even 
the occasional occurrence of high spiritual experience 
in non-Christian religions seems at least to cut the nerve 
of Christian missions by the suggestion that Christianity 
is not absolutely essential to the highest religious life 
of man. 

It may help to reassure us if we remember that not 
now for the first time is Christianity confronted by this 
difficulty. For instance, among the greatest rivals of 
early Christianity was Neo-Platonism, which was not only 
a philosophy but also a religion. Many of the professors 
of Neo-Platonism were men of a high ethical standard, 
and claimed to be the subjects of a deep religious experi- 
ence. Of both Porphyry and Plotinus there was asserted 
an actual experience of union with the Divine. Still, in 
spite of all this, Christianity emerged triumphant, and 
Neo-Platonism succumbed. If Christianity thus persisted 
while its rival passed away, does not this indicate that 
Christianity has something more vital, more sustaining 
to the religious life of man than was to be found in 
Neo-Platonism, noble though it was in its aspirations 
and worthy of admiration in some of its adherents? Such 
a backward historical glance is of the nature of a cordial 
to the Christian missionary in present-day conflicts. But 
against the probative force of this historical argument 
must be set the fact that the spirit vanquished in Neo- 
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Platonism was not finally extinguished, but has reappeared 
in other non-Christian forms; and so still the doubt is 
suggested that Christianity is not catholic enough to 
provide for all that is of value in religious experience. If 
the suggestion were true, we should have to cease being 
Christians and become eclectics. Not yet, therefore, have 
we reached an unshakable base for the Christian pro- 
paganda. 

Let us, now, try how the situation looks from the stand- 
point of the literature of religions. The embarrassment 
occasioned by the existence of a high religious life in non- 
Christian religions is, no doubt, most acutely felt in per- 
sonal contact with those who have shared such a life, or 
who, at least, are adherents of the religion that begat it. 
But the difficulty thus acutely felt has its parallel in that 
occasioned by acquaintance with non-Christian religious 
literature. Literature is the mirror of experience. A 
religious experience expressed in literature must, at least, 
have been intelligently conceived, and, as we would gladly 
admit, may have been aspired after and even realized. 
The experiential worth of a religion may therefore be 
estimated from its literature. Now, we do find in litera- 
ture expressions of non-Christian religious experiences 
of very great worth and beauty. But if we compare 
religions in their literary expressions, we may ask whether 
there is in non-Christian religious literature anything that 
goes beyond the Old Testament. The utmost, for in- 
stance, that Legge can say of the Shang-ti of the Chinese 
Classics—and it is saying a very great deal—is that he 
is comparable to the Jehovah of the Old Testament. No 
more would be claimed by any serious student of religions 
for the Allah of the Koran. The Vedas and Upanishads 
give no consistent account of the Divine, and provide no 
solid ground for a truly personal religion. The Old Testa- 
ment, of course, also shows a religion in process of growth ; 
but whatever may be said of some stages or aspects of that 
growth, probably it will be admitted that in the whole field 
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of non-Christian religious literature the Old Testament 
at its highest is, at least, not surpassed. But it is sur- 
passed by the New Testament. These assertions, though 
they might be illustrated by a detailed comparison of the 
Old Testament with ethnic scriptures, and of the New 
Testament with the Old, yet can hardly be proved; for 
in matters of this kind the ultimate appeal is to an intuitive 
sense of values. Now, if the results of such comparison 
and appeal are as I have taken them to be, then it follows 
that we have in the New Testament the witness of a re- 
ligious life of more worth than is the life to be found in any 
non-Christian religion. Truth may forbid the missionary 
to claim that he himself has attained to the fullness of New 
Testament life; but the New Testament is proof that it 
was lived once; and from the earnest that he has already 
received, he knows that it may be lived again. Because 
he thus believes, he speaks; for he preaches not himself 
but Jesus, from whom the New Testament life springs ; 
and if he meets with one who finds in the Vedas or the 
Koran, which, ex hypothesi, are inferior to the New Testa- 
ment, sufficient pabulum for his spiritual life, then though 
that life may be in some aspects higher than the missionary’s 
own, it still is not so high and full as it might be, and the 
subject of it may be invited by the missionary to try along 
with him to reproduce the higher life reflected in the New 
Testament. For instance, in the life of Devendranath 
Tagore there is much that is beautiful; but still such an 
invitation would have been in place. For his life does 
fall short of New Testament fullness; and even so he 
found increasingly, as time went on, the inadequacy of 
Vedas and Upanishads to its needs, and was driven to an 
eclecticism which drew also from Christian sources. 

It should be noted further that such an invitation can 
be given with a meek confidence even though the ethnic 
experience not only surpasses the missionary’s own, but 
is as high in some particulars as anything in the New 
Testament, if only it falls below the New Testament 
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experience in full-orbedness. For the Christian missionary 
finds nothing fatal to the claim which underlies his mission 
in the occurrence in ethnic religions of a high development 
of any several elements of religious experience. so long as 
these have their counterparts in richer combinations in the 
warmer Christian climate. The really mortal objection to 
the Christian claim would be the occurrence of a worthy 
religious or ethical experience for which Christianity could 
provide no adequate place. An objection of this kind 
can be brought against other religions. Can Mohammed- 
anism provide any place for the Fatherhood of God with 
a corresponding filial relation of man to God? Alongside 
of the Hindu doctrine of karma is there room for redemp- 
tive self-sacrifice? In Confucianism is there any secure 
foothold for the teaching of a moral dependence on divine 
grace? If a negative answer must be given to these 
questions, then these religions, in spite of all that is true 
in them, are fatally defective in the eyes of any one who 
recognizes the worth of the religious conceptions of divine 
Fatherhood, redemption and grace, and of the religious 
dispositions which in man correspond to these conceptions. 
These things, which have a place in Christianity, are, one 
or other of them, lacking in these ethnic religions. On the 
other hand, is there any moral or spiritual value exemplified 
in an ethnic religion for which Christianity does not provide 
a more secure and favourable habitat ? 

Still further, while the Christian missionary must be 
sympathetic, he need not be uncritical. It is true that 
non-Christian religious experience of a high type is not 
fatal to the Christian claim. There is no reason, therefore, 
why a Christian missionary should be unwilling to recog- 
nize the existence of such experience. The sympathetic 
appreciation of non-Christian religions involves no dis- 
loyalty to Christianity. On the other hand, we should not 
allow our sympathy to involve us in any disloyalty to truth ; 
nor where Christianity has any superiority, should we fail 
to assert it. For instance, if there is one element of 
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religious experience in which, more than in another, an ethnic 
religion might challenge comparison with Christianity, it 
is probably that element which seems to be deepest and 
most central, communion with the Divine. Such an ex- 
perience was in ancient times claimed for the Neo-Plato- 
nists ; and in modern times also is claimed for the devotees 
of the higher non-Christian faiths. I have heard of an 
Indian Mohammedan on whom, as he was worshipping in 
a mosque, there came such an impression of the divine 
presence, that he felt almost that if he had opened his eyes, 
he would have seen God. If we admit the reality of such 
an experience, we are also entitled to scrutinize it and 
estimate its worth. Any such experience, then, which 
claims to be communion with the Divine, either has an 
intelligible content or it has not. If it has not, it is an 
instance of lapse from self-consciousness regarded as a 
mystical absorption in the Divine. But this state in which 
the distinction between self and not-self is lost, however 
we may regard it as an absorption in a divine something 
other than self, has in itself no religious or ethical value.* 
It may be induced by meditation on ‘the Divine,’ or by 
repetition of a sacred formula, or by contemplation of a 
man’s own navel. The process, which may in some cases 
include a moral discipline, is determined by the system 
which governs the whole thinking of the initiate ; but the 
subjective result, ex hypothesi, devoid of intelligible con- 
tent, is in every case the same. At most, it might rank 
as a pleasure of spirit—a spiritual parallel to physical 
intoxication ; but it is of little or no value ethically or 
religiously. Probably this would not be denied by any one 
where this experience is the result of navel-gazing. It is as 
true where it is the result of an ethico-religious discipline, 
fasting, repetition of a religious formula, or concentrated 
contemplation of the Divine. The mode of approach 


1 Indeed whether it is communion with anything whatever and not rather a self- 


induced retraction of consciousness to the sub-conscious sphere is a question worthy 
of consideration. 
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differs, but the state attained, being one in which all differ- 
ences are submerged, is the same, whether the subject of 
it be a self-hypnotist with no religious pretension, or claim 
to be a religious mystic, Neo-Platonist, Indian or Christian. 
If such a state were all that is meant by Christian com- 
munion with God, then, indeed, Christianity would have 
here no superiority over other religions. In _ various 
religions there may be the experience of such communion 
with the Silence of Eternity ; but in Christianity we have 
more than that : we have communion with ‘ the Silence of 
Eternity interpreted by Love.’ 

Here we come to the alternative form of divine com- 
munion, that which has an intelligible content. The ex- 
perience is then a conscious communion with the Divine ; 
and its value will depend ultimately on the way in which 
the subject of the experience conceives of the Divine. The 
Mohammedan to whom I have referred felt God real and 
present with him. But what God? The term must be 
interpreted by its context. We may read into it more than 
it contains. For instance, the Taoist precept ‘ Recom- 
pense injury with kindness ’ (teh) is not what it seems to be, 
when we are told that ‘teh’ is devoid of ethical quality 
and means not ‘ kindness ’ but ‘ virtue ’ in the Taoist sense. 
Now with the Mohammedan, God is the Allah of the Koran ; 
and if we compare the conception of Allah with the God of 
the New Testament, are we wrong in judging that com- 
munion, however vivid, with God conceived as Allah is 
inferior to communion with God conceived as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? This judgment, too, rests. 
not on proof but on intuition. 

To conclude, in comparing religious experiences there 
are at least three things to be guarded against. Firstly, 
we must not be misled by any irrelevant consideration of 
the literary expression of the experience. A greater value 
than is due may be attached to a thin and vague experience, 
because of the exquisite literary form of its expression, which 
not only is itself attractive, but permits of more being read 
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into it than its author knew. Secondly, we must not be 
misled by mistaken ideas of religion. What is religion ? 
In what sort of experience does it consist? When St 
James says that pure religion and undefiled is to visit 
the widows and orphans in their affliction and to keep one- 
self unspotted from the world, he is speaking of religion as 
divine service, not therefore of the whole of religion, but of 
an essential part of it, which must not be lacking in any 
religion that claims to be final. Or again, the highest type 
of religion—if the Christian intuition is to be trusted—is 
neither the ascetic nor the rapt mystic, but Jesus who 
came eating and drinking, who went about doing good, 
who continued all night in prayer. If we have seen Him, 
we shall not be fascinated by spiritual experiences which are 
less healthy though more striking. A pseudo-spirituality 
is to be deprecated. True spirituality is not such a union 
with the Divine as is an escape, individualistic and therefore 
selfish, from human conditions, but such a walk with God 
in them as is a self-consecration to a loving service of God 
and man. Thirdly, in making an estimate of the compara- 
tive value of religious experiences we must not be misled 
by exclusive attention to some one element in them. We 
must put that element in each case in its context, its organic 
connexion with other ideas and experiences characteristic 
of the whole religious outlook and life in which it is found. 
It is not enough, for instance, to compare the ‘ enthusiasm ’ 
experienced in this religion and in that: this whole system 
must be compared with that whole system. In such a 
comparison, Christianity fears no rival. Christianity 
promises, and in a partial though germinal way imparts, 
a reconciliation of the whole man to the whole world in 
which human life is lived. Other religions offer at best 
imperfect reconciliations, or transient emotional escapes 
from the problems that press on reason, conscience and 
heart. The absolute worth of Christianity would be chal- 
lenged only if some non-Christian religion offered a recon- 
ciliation to God and the world such as Christianity provides. 
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The varied phenomena of the religious world even in 
their highest form need not perturb the Christian mis- 
sionary. Christianity is not necessary to the existence 
of religion; but it is itself the absolute religion, and the 
Christian attitude to ethnic religious experience is this : 
‘ As it is certain that only in Jesus the Love of God is per- 
fectly revealed and therefore that perfect faith is realized 
only in the sphere of that revelation, it is equally certain 
that the Christian in particular, keeping in view the content 
of such revelation, is forbidden in any degree to over- 
estimate revelation in its external features. Just because 
God has been revealed as Holy Love, the Christian has to 
acknowledge any honest faith in God though not yet fully 
revealed—has indeed to bow in presence of it—so that he 
himself may do honour to the greater gift by a trust which 
is more complete ’ (Haring). 

P. J. MACLAGAN 
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HOW MISSIONS DENATIONALIZE 
INDIANS 


By K. T. PAUL, O.B.E. 


In considering this question mere externals must be left 
out of consideration. Changes of dress or manner do 
often indicate the evil. But there are many in European 
garb and dining at tables who are Indian in every fibre of 
their being. Personally I prefer Indian garb and Indian 
etiquette in all things, because they are more truly artistic 
and a more normal expression of my feelings. But I am 
now thinking not of anything external but of the heart 
and the spirit. 

The spirit of a people is expressed to a certain extent in 
its political history, but in essential reality in its folk-lore, 
its art, its literature and its religion. The school of thought 
from which modern missions were born was puritan and 
iconoclastic. This is true equally of the Romans, the 
Anglicans, the Lutherans, or the Protestants of Britain 
and America. The first missionaries, of whatever sect, in- 
culeated a holy horror of those things which express the 
spirit of India. Perhaps the knowledge of such things 
available in European languages was not at that time 
adequate as a basis for a just estimate of values. Perhaps 
it was all due to the natural solicitude to protect the infant 
Church from the contamination to which it would be ex- 
posed along with the good elements of Indian tradition. 
Whatever the reason, it is true that every effort was made 
to warn the community and to train the children in the 
‘ proper ’ attitude. This ‘ horror ’ got softened in course of 
time and became ‘ suspicion.’ 

I mean what I say. I do not exaggerate. Take our 
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oldest Protestant communities, the Lutherans of Tanjore 
and the Anglicans of Tanjore and Tinnevelly. They are 
still so strongly entrenched in caste feeling that they may 
be supposed to be nearer real India than the younger 
sections of the community. Ask any of them a question in 
folk-lore, in art, in literature or in religion. Their ignorance 
will be found to be not only as profound as if they had 
been born in mid-Arabia, but their suspicion of it as pre- 
judiced. They cling to caste spirit without caste culture, 
merely because that evil needs special grace to root out. 

How can it be otherwise? Folk-lore is not what is 
studied, but what is drunk in with the mother’s milk, 
breathed in the earliest atmosphere of the home. Rama 
and Sita and Bharta, Bhima and Arjuna, Harischandra, 
Shakuntala, Sivaji and a host of others, are these not the 
heroes of our early youth, of whom our grandmothers told 
us near the flickering lamp in the gloaming, of whom we 
heard the ballads sung in the village street, sitting out 
under the moon as the breeze shook the trees overhead 
and wove fancy settings for the stories? Are not these 
verses still in our blood? In the bleak fields of Flanders 
it was possible to collect the necessary talent from the 
Labour Corps and the ‘illiterate’ Sepoys and Sowars to 
stage Harischandra. Of course there ‘was Krishna too. 
But it was Balakrishna, the frolicsome shepherd boy, and 
who can fail to love the pranks of his youth? If there 
could have been and was worse, there is the analogy of the 
folk-lore of Greece and Rome; even that of the Hebrews 
was not entirely free from possible evil. Was it not the 
office of Christianity to purify and fulfil ? 

The missionary introduced the folk-lore of the Hebrews, 
an enrichment of unspeakable value to young minds. The 
pity is that he entirely ruled out Indian folk-lore. David’s 
heroism in his attitude towards Saul should have completed 
the panel in the window richly decorated with Bharata’s 
attitude towards Rama and Yudishtra’s toward Duryo- 
dhana. Jonathan’s supreme sacrifice should have fitted 
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like a mosaic into that of Rama’s. The great secret of 
Harischandra should have interpreted the via dolorosa of 
those three years which led finally to the tragedy of Calvary. 
Constituted as the Indian Christian home is at present, 
how is it possible to create this atmosphere ? Surely the 
success of missions in this line is tragically complete. 

Take art. In 1917, no earlier than that, an Englishman 
who had been principal of a first grade mission college for 
nearly ten years, asked in open council if it were not true 
that Indian music is inseparable from its association with 
evil living. Of the very few things which are really 
common to the whole of India,,to all its provinces, races 
and sects, to Moslem and Hindu, to the educated and the 
illiterate, one is Indian music. In the water-logged villages 
of Eastern Bengal, the sand-driven hamlets of the Panjab, 
the parched and caked-up fields of the Maharashtra, and 
the cocoa-nut groves of Tamil land, the same Indian music 
I have personally witnessed to be the natural key to joy of 
life and devotion to God. In all our languages there has 
come down a rich heritage of poetry, lyric and drama to 
which this music is set. 

The tragedy is not that Indian music is tabooed as 
heathen from church services, but that to Indian Christians 
its place in national life is absolutely unknown and its 
possible effects on morals truly feared : so far has isolation 
gone in its thoroughness. Bengal is sound and is an ex- 
ception. A more reasonable attitude is seen also in the 
Panjab. Elsewhere, and especially in the old and well- 
established communities of the south, whence original 
streams of refreshment should by now have issued, the 
situation is still forbidding. 

Anglican missions prescribe not only the words but 
also the music of their chants and psalms, and all missions 
want the same for hymns. In fact the story of the hymn 
in the Indian Church is so amusing that it is worth being 
recorded. 

How far the average hymn is English poetry I am not 
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competent to judge. But I know what the result is when 
the best hymns are translated by a committee of non- 
Indians! The rules of Indian prosody are on quantitative 
and alliterative bases and know no accent or rhyme. The 
committee of course translates in the English style of verse, 
torturing the language into a foreign prosody, having all 
the time in mind the music to which it is to be sung. These 
productions are printed together in all seriousness as poetry 
and used in solemn divine service. But what is really 
tragic is that generations of Indian boys and girls are 
brought up in this artificial atmosphere, and to them this 
is a great doorway to Heaven. 

Certainly to them it is in every sense so. But I col- 
lected evidence in one of my tours through India from 
several men who had become converts from Hindu homes 
and society. My conclusions are that hymns and church 
music never attracted one of them; that having come into 
the fold by the compelling love of Christ they felt it neces- 
sary to make efforts to get into their swing and meaning, 
but find them after many years strange and artificial. 
Some of them were perplexed and asked, ‘ Where was the 
necessity for these hymns in India?’ One of them told 
me that ‘ When the middle castes come into the church 
they will first throw these hymns out of the window.’ 

Fabricius was a poet. He had drunk of the founts of 
Tamil poetry and was at home in its element. He put 
some of Luther’s masterpieces into sublime Tamil fitted to 
great German music. If some of them really ravish the 
soul, the genius of the poet and the suitability of the music 
to the Indian spirit are responsible. The matter might 
have been left there. Other poets might have arisen, both 
Indian and non-Indian, and gradually built up a hymnology 
which would have been the language of every soul which 
sings or reads it. Committee translation into verse of a 
foreign prosody, set to a strange jumpy music, and the 
serious efforts at a thorough education of four million 
Indians in it, is to say the least, sadly lacking in humour. 

33 
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India has expressed her genius in certain lines in the 
religion and life of her children of which her Christians 
may well be proud. Two main lines may be indicated : 
the one pertaining to religion, the other pertaining to 
social life. 

I. There is in the Indian, whether Moslem or Hindu, 
and whatever his sect, a real abiding sense of the spiritual 
within and behind all things and acts of sense. In 
the illiterate it may degenerate into pantheism. In the 
scholarly it may degenerate into an impersonal absolute 
indicatable merely by a formula. But to no Indian is the 
world around his everyday life ever mere matter. 

This is an asset peculiar to my people. I have found 
far too many theological graduates from the West to whom 
the mystical is well-nigh frankly impossible, say even with 
regard to the resurrection of our Lord. It seems to be 
a temperamental difficulty. Personally I adhere to the 
modern school of historical method and free scientific in- 
vestigation of nature. But that does not make it difficult 
for me to realize the mystery of the Risen Lord. In fact 
in India, with the wealth of our own heritage of religion 
and culture, ‘if Christ be not risen from the dead’ your 
preaching is in vain and all your missionary enterprise 
mere social service. In fact you may spare yourselves all 
trouble, for to the Indian spiritual mystery is no difficulty. 
Truer wisdom is to build all truth and all service on this 
foundation. It is real denationalization and a lamentable 
degradation to train Indians in those habits of thought 
which concern physical culture, industrial organization, 
commercial enterprise, political advancement, mental 
culture or even moral progress as ends in themselves. It 
is truer to India to conserve the mental habit which per- 
ceives in all these things but the shadow and the expression 
of the spirit and the soul. 

To bring home the point, let us take morality. It is 
not when the moral sense is awakened that the Indian 
seeks God. He has never been without God. If his ethics 
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have been low it is merely because his light did not go 
farther or because the conception of his sect did not rise 
to a God who insists on personal morality, as some com- 
munities in western lands have not to this day the idea of 
a God who insists on business morality. The point is that 
all the time the Indian lives and moves, is good and is bad, 
in the ever-present consciousness of God. The only gospel 
he needs is a personal introduction to the Risen Christ. 

Is the constituting of a separate community and the 
consequent isolation necessary for the purpose ? It should 
not be, from the mission’s point of view. It has been 
inevitable from the Hindu caste point of view. But that 
situation is changing and one hopes for the speedy arrival 
of the day when there will be an ever-expanding church in 
India observing both sacraments, but without the social 
ties broken in their community, which for this reason can no 
longer be called ‘ Hindu’ nor marked off as ‘ Christian.’ 

II. This leads us on to the other point I want to make 
as regards the social heritage of India. The western 
individual is born into certain rights; the Indian is born 
into certain obligations or responsibilities. This again 
is a conception common to the whole land irrespective of 
creed or sect or social position. Obligations to religion, 
to parents, to family, to caste, to village, often also to the 
raj. Such a thing as individual right is really almost 
absent, and every privilege which in the West would be 
claimed on the individual basis is in India conceived of in 
terms of the group of which the person concerned is member. 
This sense of solidarity, of corporate life, is a most valuable 
asset. It is one of the very few redeeming features of the 
caste system. It outlasts the breaking of caste, as can be 
observed in the Indian Moslem. 

The western missionary comes in complete innocence 
of this essential difference in the whole outlook on life and 
society and with ease he sows seeds of revolution. The 
western point of view of ‘ rights ’ is so acceptable to selfish- 
ness and pride that it insidiously grips the mind and 
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becomes a most disturbing element in society. Take family 
obligation as an illustration. The European seems to 
be incapable of understanding the implicit readiness of the 
Indian to accept wide responsibility for relatives of three, 
four or even farther removes. As for me I cannot under- 
stand how my children are more entitled to the advantage 
which my earnings can fetch than are my brothers and 
sisters and their children. This will keep one always poor, 
you say. Yes, if poverty is to be reckoned in money. I 
prefer to invest it in love which shall reach to my children 
when I can no longer earn or I am cut off early. I wonder 
if the true value of this universal sentiment in India has 
been studied, and mission work anywhere intelligently 
adjusted in suitable manner to it. 

None of the denationalizing processes set afoot by 
missions has been done consciously to that end. On the 
other hand, the desire of most missionaries has been just 
the opposite. Certain western things have the tendency 
of automatically disintegrating certain Indian things. 
For example, the British system of judicial administration 
has killed the ancient village organization. Time was when 
this was thought to be due to the necessary bursting of old 
bottles by new wine. Now it is deplored by all as an evil 
which should have been avoided by foresight. Similar 
statesmanship is needed in missionary method, statesman- 
ship which can and will look within as well as ahead of 
situations. 

Let us investigate, for example, the boarding-school 
system. Acknowledged by every mission as the thing, it 
seems to stand on a tested rock of experience. So has the 
system of capital and labour stood for centuries, accepted 
by church and law. To-day we wonder whether for the 
production of valuable commodities labour is not at least 
as worthy as capital and its organization. We know not 
yet how the time-honoured doctrine of capital will come 
out of its modern trial. That a system has apparently 
done well for a long time may be a presumption in its 
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favour, but is not an argument against examining its merits 
at any time. 

The boarding school takes away children from home 
and natural conditions at an early age, from about seven 
to ten, and keeps them till they are almost adult. 
It is supposed that the home and the village conditions 
offer too many counteracting influences to Christianization. 
Supposing that they did, supposing that Indian rural 
home conditions were as bad as some of the foreign sections 
of New York, who would think of selecting the best speci- 
mens of the youth, isolating them in ‘ American ’ conditions 
and expecting that the individuals so trained will bring 
about the necessary assimilation of their native community ? 
The difference between a generation and its predecessor in 
India is in these days in every case very big: and if there 
is to be assimilation there should be constant, so to say 
daily, adjustments of ideas and feelings. This is precisely 
what is happening among non-Christians. The son brought 
up on Spencer and Mill, on Eucken and Bergson, or even 
on Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, is perfectly in place in 
the old home; the old father and mother understand him, 
make the necessary allowance for him, themselves become 
changed in ways which they will not acknowledge : and in 
all those real essentials which make for family happiness 
there is no serious trouble. The process is one of leavening, 
and while it goes on really at a rapid rate and not entirely 
without rumble and rupture, it is all part of a single evolu- 
tion. Whereas the gulf between the boarding school and 
the old family is in many cases unbridgeable. The old 
people see the child, more often daughter than son, only 
during the brief holidays. They have no chance to share 
her new wealth or to share their old wealth with her. She 
develops in her own separate sphere—in a Scottish, English 
or American atmosphere as the case may be. Finally she 
is ‘ finished ’ and comes to a home which is no home, for 
she ever misses there the world which was the environment 
of all her personality in the most impressionable period of 
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her life. She suffers greatly, often without knowing why. 
As for the suffering of the mother endured in silence there is 
no adequate language at my command. ‘ No complaints 
have been made.’ Of course not. Is there any limit to 
the sacrifices that an Indian mother will make to obtain 
‘advantages’ for her children? Is not education an ad- 
vantage in many ways, for social advance, for livelihood 
and also for marriage ? And is there available for our 
girls any real alternative to the boarding school ? 

For the foreign section of New York social reformers 
would think not of boarding schools but of the Neighbour- 
hood Settlement. The social servant would go to the 
people, live among them, train and mobilize active agencies 
within them and in this manner cause the community as 
a whole to move forward. There is then a normal inter- 
action of the new and the old, the new ever gaining strength 
because of the ever fresh source of the Christ-power behind 
it, finding natural expression in ways suitable to the ex- 
cellent elements in the old. Society is an organism and is 
best treated as a unity. 

The residential school has a great place in society. 
But its value depends entirely on its staff, whether it is of 
the best of the manhood or the womanhood of the com- 
munity which it educates. Imagine for a moment Eton 
or Rugby run by Swiss teachers or even Americans! The 
conservatism of England came home to me never so strongly 
as when I entered the great hall of Westminster School 
where the pancake is thrown over the rafter, and slowly 
walking up its length reading the names of the famous 
‘ old boys,’ saw the ancient table and the twin birches, and 
the bust of ‘the head,’ and turned to the left into a quaint 
timbered classroom, and found a poor devil mugging up 
Paley’s Evidences! From here came many of the rulers 
of India and I doubt not civilizers of many other parts of 
the world. Who can wonder? The daily work of the 
school would doubtless be done increasingly in the future 
in more hygienic modern classrooms. But I cannot 
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imagine the stream of British tradition being choked up 
somewhere and the waters transferred by artificial siphons 
to a strange new bed. I dare not imagine it—for it will 
be no longer the Britain which has won my heart. 

Take a small, you may say a silly, instance. Still, 
sufficiently indicative. The Lord God has given India 
a great sun, who decorates all creation with wonderful 
colour. A lady friend of mine, master of arts of an Indian 
university and educated in London in her profession, com- 
missions me now and then to select her silks. True India 
speaks through her when she wants a ‘ warm crimson’ 
or a ‘deep deep purple.’ She was a day scholar all her 
school and college life. The boarding school product 
thinks all taste barbaric except the palest shades or plain 
white, as if she were also a denizen of befogged latitudes 
where people congratulate each other as on a national 
event when the sun peeps through a chink! So also in 
regard to Indian music. As for Indian paintings, I have 
not yet seen one on any wall in a Christian boarding school. 

The bravest attempts have doubtless been made to have 
the boarding school conform to Indian conditions. Indians 
have been put on the staff, Indian leaders occasionally 
consulted, frequent touch maintained with ex-students 
and their after-career watched. Thought, affection and 
prayers have been lavished by women and men in heroic 
devotion. If the results are as I have indicated it is no 
conscious fault of the missionaries. It is more the system. 
There can be no substitute for the home, particularly to an 
Indian girl. 

Just one more point, in conclusion. The evil of the 
western class system has begun to invade India. It is the 
Indian Christian community that is most liable to it, as 
being the most open to all sorts of western influences. A 
justice on the bench of the High Court will go, and go with 
pleasure, to his little ancestral village to attend the wedding 
of the daughter of his brother who is perhaps the village 
accountant on a salary of one pound a month, or is just 
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one of the millions of our average five-acre farmers. He 
would be absolutely at one with the whole group in the 
home. The elders of the village would come to honour 
him with a visit, and in congratulating him and appreciat- 
ing the honour reflected by his success on their village, 
address him all the while in the familiar singular number 
as they used to do when he was a boy among them. He 
himself would resent being addressed in any other way. 
Justice Ranade used to touch his old mother’s feet every 
morning. And his conduct was absolutely typical. Al- 
ready snobbishness of a vile sort is perceivable among 
members of my community. I have made diligent in- 
quiries among the other communities and believe that the 
same danger is as yet to be found only among the Jewish 
and the Parsi people of Western India, those especially 
open like us to western bacilli. The caste system is the 
curse of India. We are hoping and working that it may 
dissolve quickly and disappear from the face of the land. 
But the caste system has many good features, and I should 
certainly cling to it if it is to be replaced by the unchristian 
and inhuman class system of the West. Missions are not 
responsible for this. It is due to the general impact with 
the West. But the mission boarding schools do not help 
to keep the evil out. 

Bengal is a happy exception to much of what I have 
written. It is always dangerous to generalize about things 
in India, where the provinces are so different from one 
another. In mission affairs there are also important 
differences in the same province according to the nationality 
of the mission concerned. I have had in mind chiefly 
South India, and mainly the dark features in it. 

Nothing that I have written should be taken to signify 
that I do not have the highest regard for the heroic purpose 
of all missionaries or for the heroic sacrifices they make. 
Especially in visiting Britain I have come to appreciate 
even more than before something of what it must mean to 
the missionaries who are separated from their children. 
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I hope to have the opportunity in another article to“express 
more fully my appreciation. 

The point now is that the Indian Christian community 
is certainly isolated from the rest of India. I have pur- 
posely avoided all reference to politics so as to keep the great 
issue clear of confusion. I have attempted to indicate the 
currents deep down below the surface. My analysis ‘may 
be wrong, but the fact cannot be denied. May I venture 
to solicit an open-minded investigation ? 


KANAKARAYAN PAUL 








PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN INDIANS AND EUROPEANS 


By WILLIAM PATON 


THE subject of this paper is one which has been often 
dealt with in missionary journals, and it requires some 
adequate reason for a fresh treatment of it to be attempted. 
My excuse is a request from the Editor, and, further, 
that I had the great privilege recently of spending a year 
in India at the invitation of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of India and Ceylon, and in connexion with 
the work of the Association I was brought into close and 
sometimes intimate contact with Indian Christians in 
different parts of India. I was able to learn something of 
the mind and outlook of Indian Christians in the service of 
the missions, of the churches, and of the Y.M.C.A., and also 
of the mind of numbers of those engaged in government 
service or similar activities but closely associated with 
organized Indian Christianity. Such contact cannot fail 
to open a man’s eyes to many things which he could not 
see before, and I want to embrace this opportunity of laying 
before others, particularly those who may themselves be 
going to India, certain elements in the situation which 
they would do well to realize. 

A year in India scarcely entitles one to air one’s views 
in the columns of this magazine, and I may be allowed to 
say that with all the opinions I shall venture to put 
forward not only many Indian Christians, but many 
experienced and able European missionaries, would agree. 

Things move swiftly in India to-day, and any account of 
the situation which might be true one month has to be 
modified the next. A missionary who arrived recently in 
this fcountry on furlough from India remarked that in 
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India they had been living on a volcano. I should have 
thought that a rather strong expression to use with regard 
to the India of last year, and yet it is clear that the events of 
the winter, and in particular the riots over the Rowlatt 
legislation, have greatly exacerbated an already difficult 
and dangerous situation. 

The plain fact of the matter is that in India a vast 
amount of ill-feeling, misunderstanding and _ bitterness 
exists between the Indian and the European. To any- 
one who goes to India full of the idea that British govern- 
ment exists in India to help the Indian people to govern 
themselves, and that the function of missions is to serve 
the Indian Church, it is disconcerting to find the amount 
of ill-will which exists. The background of the picture 
is different from what one had expected, and one begins 
to realize that the great tasks in religion and in govern- 
ment to which we are committed are being rendered 
tenfold more difficult by the general spirit which prevails 
among educated and semi-educated Indians and members 
of the European races. The great masses of the agri- 
cultural population are, of course, in the main unaffected 
by this spirit. They are concerned with crops and the 
monsoon, with blight and plague, and granted stable 
government they do not greatly care who the government 
may be. Yet even among them the political sense is 
spreading, education grows and vernacular newspapers get 
a wider range, so that an increasing number of people are 
daily being brought within the influence of national feeling 
and of national prejudices. 

Let me give some examples of what is meant. I will 
not waste time over the incidents, which still occur, of 
subalterns kicking Indians out of railway carriages or 
ordering the guard to have them removed, and of open 
violence in speech and act by Europeans towards Indians. 
Most of the Indians with whom I discussed this subject 
held that such incidents were much fewer now than in former 
years, and in any case the real trouble lies deeper than this. 
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Take the attitude of great numbers of educated Indians 
towards the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
issued by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. If you 
discuss with them the relative merits of the Congress- 
League scheme and the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
underneath the arguments you will discern a vein of some- 
thing other than logical reasoning, and it will reveal it- 
self eventually as sheer mistrust of the bona fides of the 
British Government. Perhaps they will even confess 
openly to a belief in the policy of asking for more than 
they think they can or ought to get, in the fear that if 
they were to accept what the Government offered without 
further protest, it would be in practice whittled down. 
They do not trust our good-will. 

Take some of the sordid squabbles which disfigure educa- 
tional life in India. If a European on a university com- 
mittee urges strongly the raising of the standard of an 
examination, which will of course mean incidentally that 
numbers of Indian students will be ploughed, it is highly 
probable that he will be denounced, and with perfect 
sincerity, as one more European who is trying to hold 
down the Indian people and deprive Indian young men 
of the advantage of the status of graduate. It is believed 
that that is what a European would naturally want to do. 

A prominent Indian Christian, a man who knew many 
Europeans, missionaries and others, and even counted 
some as friends, said once to me, ‘I don’t believe that any 
European shakes the hand of an Indian without wanting 
to wash his own hand afterwards.’ He must have known 
that what he said was not true, yet it is significant that 
bitterness could rise so high as to make him say what 
he did. 

Take the press. The authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report find it necessary to refer to the deplorable 
influence of the press, both European and Indian, on Indo- 
European relationships. Several English papers are very 
bad examples of bigotry. Nothing is bad enough to say 
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about Indians, evil constructions are put upon innocent 
action, ridicule is poured out where help is needed. 
There are Indian papers on the other hand which err 
just as much. 

Take one more example—the whole question of church 
and mission and the relation between the two. It is of 
course a commonplace to say that the object of missionary 
endeavour is to build up a truly Indian Church, that the 
mission itself is a temporary thing, that it must decrease, 
while the Indian Church increases. This principle is 
generally accepted by all who give serious thought to 
missionary work. Yet I must confess that I became almost 
afraid to mention the principle in a company of Indian 
Christians. There would be a look of polite incredulity, 
or a laugh, indicating quite clearly that the principle in 
question was in the opinion of those present more a matter 
of theory than of practice. I found educated Christians in 
all parts of India very loath to believe that the object of 
the western mission is really to minister to the Indian 
Church, and that the missionary is really anxious to hand 
over responsibility to the Indian and to work with him 
and under him. Exceptions they would cordially admit, 
but they would go no further. 

Before entering into any discussion or analysis of this 
situation, it is well to face the fact that it exists. It is in 
this atmosphere that the work of the missionary and of 
the civilian has to be done. It is in this atmosphere that 
the work of the Indian Christian has to be done. Apart 
altogether from the right and wrong of any particular 
view, this is the situation, and we have to meet it. 

When we turn to analyse this state of things and to 
discern the elements which combine to produce it, we find 
how complicated it is. Several kinds of difficulty unite to 
beset the path of the man of goodwill. There is first of all 
the difficulty of race. It is neither to be minimized nor 
overstated. Perhaps it is harder for some men than for 
others to attain to fellowship with men of another race. 
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For all of us race is at least a fact to be recognized, and 
most of us need to remember that racial superiority or 
even antipathy is a more insidious evil than we sometimes 
think. It can poison the closest relationships, and un- 
checked it results in the foolish generalizations one so often 
hears in India, as that ‘ all Indians are untruthful’ or that 
‘all Europeans are materialistic.’ 

But racial feeling, taken by itself, is never so dangerous 
a thing as when it is combined with some economic or 
political disability or difficulty. Indeed a case might 
be made out for the view that it is only in the latter event 
that race matters at all seriously. It is at least certain 
that the difficulty of attaining real fellowship between 
persons of different races is enormously enhanced when 
to the difference of race is added a difference in political 
status. This is the case in India. The white man in 
India, be he civil servant or missionary, trader or planter, 
barrister, soldier or doctor, is a representative of the 
ruling race. The educated Indian is almost always a 
Nationalist, and as such exceedingly sensitive towards 
any manifestations of racial superiority in those who rule 
his country. He is passionately devoted to India, and 
very quick to resent any failure to treat with complete 
courtesy and regard the manners and customs of India, 
her traditions and history. His sense of political sub- 
jection makes him unnaturally sensitive and even unfair 
in his judgments of Europeans. On the other hand, the 
white man finds that the conditions of the country make it 
easy for him to be overbearing, hard for him to be familiar, 
natural and friendly in his relations with Indians. There 
is a great deal of talk about the white man’s prestige 
which is positively pernicious. When a man has made 
himself believe that to see too much of Indians in private 
and social intercourse ‘ lets the white man down,’ he has 
reached a point when his usefulness to India has ceased. 
- The tragedy is that race difference combined with political 
domination tends to prevent the European from main- 
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taining the friendly and simple naturalness which is needed, 
and to make the Indian suspicious and resentful and super- 
sensitive, so that the task of achieving fellowship is a task 
indeed. 

Besides these two elements, certain lesser but very 
real dangers assert themselves, especially perhaps in 
connexion with religious work such as that of the mis- 
sionary. One is the danger of the paternal attitude. In 
a perfectly true sense many missionaries have been the 
fathers of their people; they have begotten them in 
Christ, and watched the infant Christian community grow 
from infancy to childhood and adolescence. Among the 
great administrators in India there have been men with 
the same claim on the affections of the people. But a 
time comes when childhood is followed by adolescence 
and manhood, and the paternal attitude has to be 
replaced by something else. It is brotherhood that is 
needed then, and hard though it may be for men to change 
from a spirit and temper in which they have done years 
of selfless work, change there must be, if disaster is to be 
avoided. 

Very closely akin to the paternal temper, and like it 
very insidious to people who are doing religious work, is 
the habit of mind which thinks of human beings as ‘ cases,’ 
and the country as material for missionary activities. 
I imagine that no religious worker anywhere has been 
exempt from this temptation. By a curious and almost 
imperceptible reversal of the mind one passes from think- 
ing of one’s service as secondary to the people one is serving 
to thinking of the people as secondary to the service, and 
so to that sadly impersonal point of view which mars so 
much laborious and devoted religious work at home and 
abroad. It is perhaps this impersonality and lack of 
concrete realization of the personal rights and views of 
others that we may ascribe those occasional passages in 
addresses on India, where the colours are heightened a 
little, and of course unconsciously, because what is in the 
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speaker’s mind is more the enterprise of evangelizing India 
than India’s actual and real need. Indians are exceedingly 
resentful of this, just as we should be if in their place. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to enter 
into criticism of any body or class in India, so much as to 
call attention to a grave situation. Least of all is it my 
desire to criticize missionaries. It is not only that their 
work constrains one’s frank admiration. They have suc- 
ceeded more than any other class of man in India in getting 
over the barriers that are erected between Indian and 
European, and if they are criticized by Indians (and in 
fairness it must be said that some of them have patiently 
borne a stream of unjust criticism for years) it is at least 
in part because they have the standard of Jesus for their 
standard, and are judged by that. But in addition to 
that, we Christians at home are in danger of judging the 
missionary for the commission of sins which we commit 
every day in our lives. Take away the distinctively 
Indian setting, and the problem of inter-racial fellowship in 
India is identical with that of fellowship between capitalist 
and manual labourer, university man and small clerk, 
Socialist-minded artisan and landed aristocrat in our own 
land. The dangers of paternalism and impersonality in 
religion are as real at home as abroad—perhaps they are 
more real. We are all in the same galley, but the men 
and women who have gone to India have taken up the 
hardest work and need the most support. 

The issue which we have all to face is this: there is 
grave danger that we shall fail in one of the greatest tasks 
in history. In the realm of government we have clearly 
passed into an era when co-operation between Indian and 
European in ruling India is essential if there is to be genuine 
progress. Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford make very 
plain their conviction that improved social relationships lie 
very near the heart of this problem. Britain’s gift to India, 
so far as it affects political well-being, is her experience in 
the arts of responsible government. How can India, who 
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with all her wonderful history does lack these gifts and that 
experience, acquire them from us except through the 
medium of fellowship and personal intimacy between 
Indians and Europeans? If the old notions of prestige are 
to survive we may abandon any real hope of an orderly 
development of Indian political life towards the goal of 
self-government. To abandon that hope is to abandon one of 
the noblest tasks which has ever been presented to a nation, 
and the consequences of abandonment may be terrible. 

Not less grave is the issue confronting the Church 
(I use that word to include Indian Christians and mis- 
sionaries) in India. If the present atmosphere of estrange- 
ment and misunderstanding can be dissipated, and the 
educated Indian Christian be really united in fellowship 
with the European missionary, India is ripe for a very 
great Christian advance. If estrangement is continued, 
and there is not enough faith, hope and love to banish it, 
then there are bad days ahead for Indian Christianity, and 
worse still for Indian missions. 

What can be and should be done ? 

On the side of practical organization it is not my place 
to speak. The Government have produced a scheme of 
constitutional reform which both endeavours to meet an 
immediate emergency and envisages an ordered advance 
to a clearly seen goal. In regard to missions and. the 
Indian Church those who have more experience of India 
must speak. No one doubts that the question of the 
right relation between the foreign mission and the Indian 
Church, between the Indian worker and the European 
worker, is the most urgent question facing Christian states- 
*manship in India, and some of the ablest missionaries 
would heartily back schemes to-day which only yesterday 
would have been condemned as Utopian. 

Behind organization, however, important as it is, lies 
the question of temper and spirit, and I would venture 
to make an appeal, especially perhaps to those who are 


considering in these days what their life-work is to be, for 
34 
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a sincere effort to grasp again what the Christian idea of 
brotherhood really is, and to apply it to these mighty 
issues in India. 

We have to face the question at home, in our social 
relations in the new age as well as abroad, whether we 
really believe in spiritual equality. The Christian idea 
of love is quite distinct from the idea of philanthropy. 
Love contains within itself the assertion of the equality of 
personality. If you love another human being, you want 
him, you are not merely anxious, laudably perhaps and 
disinterestedly, to give him certain good things, but you 
need him, as much as he needs you. Dr A. C. M‘Giffert 
points out in a penetrating article in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review that ‘the conquest of the world for the 
world’s good is as unrighteous as the conquest of the world 
for the world’s destruction,’ and argues that Christianity 
has learnt something from democracy in articulating its 
doctrine of brotherhood. Equality is a part of love, and 
love is not the same as philanthropy. I will venture to 
quote one remark made to me by an Indian friend, a 
Christian saint of great spiritual penetration. Speaking 
to me of his relations with us European Christians—and 
they were happy far beyond the average—he said, ‘ You 
know, you make us feel that you want to do good to us, 
but you don’t make us feel that you need us.’ 

To make great experiments in exploring the depths 
of Christian love is the task to which we are called, and 
only the love which is utterly human because it is utterly 
divine, the love of Christ, is adequate to the need before us. 
Whether in missions or in government, in private life or 
in public affairs, there is need to-day for men and women 
in India who have got past the point of caring about them- 
selves and can approach the life of India and the hearts 
of Indians with that self-effacing and yet utterly simple 
and natural attitude of brotherly equality and love which 
is the gift throughout the ages of Christ to those who 
look for strength to Him. WILLIAM PaTON 























THE PRESENTATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON.—II 


By J. PAUL S. R. GIBSON 
III. LITERATURE AND THOUGHT 


WHILE there is not an extensive literature, much has 
been written on religion and history. The language is high 
Singhalese or Pali, which need more thorough study than 
I have been able to give them. However, I write down the 
impressions I. have received as they may be of interest. 
As we would expect, imagination and realistic expression 
find little place. Reading is usually intoned and without 
emphasis or passion. One day at Trinity College, Kandy, 
the house was brought down by one of the masters imitating 
an Englishman speaking Singhalese; the great attraction 
was the stress put on syllables instead of the even and 
equal tone. Often the majority do not understand what is 
read, for the book language is not understanded of the 
people. The main effect is sensuous rather than mental. 
Much is learned by heart before it is understood. In fact 
my students often find it hard to tell me what a verse is 
about that I have told them to read, even when in simple 
Singhalese. They have read sounds and not ideas. They 
usually fail to explain clearly why I chose a text instead of 
the one before or after to support some spiritual truth. 
Analogy and simile play a very important part in the 
literature. They not only assist the mind by producing 
pictures but in a most remarkable way are endowed with 
the validity of proof. They are far more potent than 
argument. Frequently instead of the simile being an 
explicative adjunct to the truth, the truth is built up on 


the simile. This may seem illogical, but in the hands of 
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a clever teacher it proves a powerful means for driving home 
a truth. In the hands of the crafty or the careless it may 
become a veritable snare. 

The characters in the books are mostly mechanical. 
The conversions recorded are almost automatic. We do 
not see the convert nor the Buddha. The Pali stories 
pale when compared with the characterizations of the 
gospels. The same is true of the folklore. I constantly 
hear the stories told by my students when off with them 
for walks or climbs. They are all the same. There is no 
characterization, no pathos, no depth of feeling, no far- 
reaching significance. They are tremendously funny with 
the humour of the clever knave and compare with some 
of the Canterbury Tales. I have probed and probed in 
vain for any other kind of story. There is no passion to 
express either fact or thought ; no desire to stimulate the 
mind; there is no passionate expression of devotion. 
This is no wonder, since all such is condemned by the great 
ideal of passive indifference which is the crown of virtue 
and without which none shall reach the unknown haven 
of Nirvana. One exception is claimed, namely, the songs 
of the nuns given us in Mr Saunders’ Heart of Buddhism. 
It is true these express more than is found elsewhere, but 
the exception is comparative rather than fundamental 
and only serves to bring into relief the impersonality of 
much of the rest. 

Writing is frequently a means of separating the writer 
from the reader and, as was once said of words, its result 
is to conceal thought. Nothing flatters the average man 
more than to tell him his opening sentences could not be 
understood. Even keen Christian writers find it hard to 
overcome this desire to conceal thought with words. 

As I have moved among the people it has become 
evident to me that in their thoughts also one of the funda- 
mental though subconscious factors is lack of relationship, 
or the isolation of everything. My experience in teaching is 
that the students are slow in following an argument. 
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Thought connexions are very hard to establish. Facts tend 
to remain long as disconnected islands, distinct from each 
other and seldom visited by a steamer relating them to 
the world as a whole. The same idea is present in that 
mind-stirring powerful picture of the ideal Buddhist as a 
lonely elephant forcing his way up-stream. The life of 
each man from ages past to the time of reaching Nirvana 
is the product of his own deeds. Karma alone affects him 
or others. From this conception, as I have shown, arises 
a self-centredness which is kept from appearing merely 
selfish by the great teachings of Buddha on mercy and 
kindness, and from being strong and virile by the fatalism 
which though not inherent in the Karmic belief yet has 
arisen from it. 

There is no God to whom to be related. There are 
no personalities to which to be related. Man must not be 
of the world, and as far as in him lies he must strive not to 
be in it. The ideal is to so live that there shall be no 
rebirth. The lack of the god idea robs nature of its beauty 
and one of the most wonderful things is to see this sense 
arise in the young Christian. I was perhaps never more 
rewarded than by the prolonged hush that fell upon my 
students as from some high peak we contemplated the 
glory of God revealed in the majesty of a sun rising over 
a land rightly called Lanka, the resplendent. The lack of 
the sense of personality robs man and his body of his 
dignity and value as man. For the body there is contempt,’ 
for it is not the temple of the Holy Spirit ; for man as 
man there is little respect. He is little more than the 
animal who like him is reborn (hence the respect for animal 
life). The condition and recognized treatment of the 
outcaste is the proof of this disregard of human personality. 
There is more light in the eye of a dog than in that of 
a Rodiya, for it has been deliberately crushed out of 


1 Murder cases are very prevalent. Out of 17 cases at the Galle Supreme Court 
Sessions, in April 1918, 13 were for murder and one for attempted murder. Times of 
Ceylon, April 26, 1918. 
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him by generations of degradation to body, mind and 
spirit. 

The Buddhist doctrine that life is essentially evil and 
the highest bliss the escape from it robs life of the enjoy- 
ment, by the fullness of one’s personality, of even the 
holiest things. There are four paragraphs in the Dhamma- 
pada dealing in absolutely equal terms with lust, desire, 
friendship and family love. From all these comes grief 
and fear. He who is pure from these knows neither grief 
nor fear.’ 

The ideal is mercy and kindness without attachment, 
that is without any sense of relationship. Attachment 
and desire for attachment to anything are the great bonds 
to be severed at any cost. As I discussed these passages 
with my Pundit, a man usually possessed of the control 
of a Stoic, the tears streamed from his eyes as he confessed 
that his ‘attachment’ to his son was a blemish in his 
Buddhism. Much lies behind the simple fact that birthdays 
are rarely celebrated. 

This treatment of life, though different from the Hindu 
conception of Maya, or of all as illusion, has yet had a some- 
what similar effect upon the popular mind. Life with its . 
facts as well as fancies is thought of as unimportant and 
fleeting, if not unreal. Subconsciously I believe this 
attitude towards life is responsible for the utter disregard 
for fact which any study of the law court trials reveals, 
and which is also clearly noticeable in daily life. Fact as 
fact has little value. Its only worth lies in what the mind 
can make of it. Hence the intense difficulty of getting 
any witness to say what he heard or saw apart from either 
what he wished to hear or see, or what he may consider 
you wish him to have seen and heard. A celebrated 
barrister told me how impossible it was to get any man to 
tell the plain facts, even when to do so was to his advantage. 
Nothing is, but thinking made it so. The hasty Westerner 
says they are liars. It is not so, if by a lie is understood 


1 Dh. 212-15. 
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the deliberate intent to deceive. Very often it is merely 
the desire to please. 

The sense of the value of fact is undeveloped and 
therefore also the sense of the value of time. Eastern 
unpunctuality is not a failure to arrive in time but a supreme 
contempt for the value of time at all. How often I have 
arrived to keep an appointment with a Singhalese friend, 
breathless and full of apologies for being five or ten minutes 
late, only to realize how utterly I bewildered him and what 
a fool I appeared in his sight. 

Much the same applies to ordinary promises. They are 
not—and are not meant to be—promises as we understand 
them. The spoken word, like the written one, is not meant 
to convince but to please. In other words, this misunder- 
standing only arises when we interpret eastern words in 
a western fashion. The photographer in the West who 
initiated me into the knowledge of the fickleness of man 
by keeping me quiet by the promise of some chocolate, 
and then laughed when I afterwards claimed it, would 
not have so surprised an eastern child. Such easy promises 
create little expectation of fulfilment. In wonderful 
contrast to this stands out the reliance placed on the 
missionary’s word. 

Besides the lack of relationship and value in life there 
is a third factor which bears due sway over the mentality 
of the people, namely, fear. Who shall gauge it? Fear 
of day and fear of night, fear of friend and fear of foe, fear 
of the living and fear of the dead, fear of beast and fear of 
man, fear of principalities and fear of powers, fear of 
disease and fear of death. It is hidden but it is there, and 
reigns supreme through the towns and villages of the 
land. No truer book was ever written than The Village 
in the Jungle, by L. S. Woolf.1 Never was a more powerful 
apologetic for the need of Christ produced from the pen 
of one who outwardly at least cared not for these things. 
There is no God, but there are gods many and demons more. 

2 London: Arnold. 5s. net. 1913. See IRM, 1913, Oct. Bib. No. 756. 
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In its promise and experience of help from forces outside 
oneself Christianity speaks with power. The appeal of a 
supreme God, who loves His children and cares for them in 
body and things material as well as in soul and things 
spiritual, and who can be loved and trusted in return and 
not feared with terror but rather with trustful awe, is one 
that again and again causes restless and bewildered souls 
to come and inquire further of Christ’s gospel. In Bud- 
dhism there is no Holy Spirit, and there is little doubt that 
this line of approach is one which Buddhists most readily 
accept. 

The secret and unexpressed life of the people gives 
much room for brooding and revenge. The insult may 
appear to pass unheeded but it is not forgotten and like 
the elephant in the story the debt is one day repaid. And 
interest is high. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


As may be expected the language bears many traces 
of these national traits. Its letters are rounded and 
beautiful, their distinctive marks elude the casual observer 
and distract the beginner. The language itself is the 
Italian of the East. Every discordant sound has been 
eliminated and every harsh one softened. Consonants 
seldom come together but are kept apart by vowels. The 
subtleties of thought can be expressed while the coarse 
crudities can be elegantly veiled. The difficulties of leave- 
taking are overcome by the neat ‘ Having gone I will 
return.’ Its vocabulary is large and its idioms many and 
I can add my experience in support of these who maintain 
it to be the hardest of all Aryan languages to master. The 
main pitfall for the beginner, one too that constantly trips 
the unwary though older man, is that the Singhalese word 
given in the dictionary opposite an English word very 
seldom has the same connotation. For ordinary things 
this scarcely matters but in questions of religion it is very 
serious ; to my mind it accounts in large part for the idea 
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so current in these days that our Christian truths all lay 
hidden in eastern books long before Christ gave them to 
the world. Nothing is simpler to prove if only a word 
full of Christian content is used to reproduce the Sanskrit 
or Pali word containing hidden within its letters only 
depths of Buddhist or Hindu significance. 

For instance, in Buddhism faith means the intellectual 
assent to the law, including what is understood and what 
is not. It is infinitely removed from that faith which is 
personal contact with the living Master and becomes the 
substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen. 

Hope, again, reminds one more of that longing for the 
night when the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest than the eager expectancy of the dawn of 
endless day. It has that so-called optimo-pessimist element 
voiced by the phrase—‘ Cheer up, friends, we’ll all be dead 
soon.’ The hopelessness of a Buddhist funeral is beyond 
description. There is no soul to return and of the 
body there remains but to say ‘ Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity.’ 

Love is devoid of all relationship. It is mercy and 
kindness without attachment—at least when considered 
as a virtue; otherwise it is a vice. 

Sin likewise is devoid of the sense of personality. It 
is the breaking of a law, no more, no less. The conception 
is therefore very incomplete. It covers the idea of trans- 
gression and to a limited extent that of falling short, 
though the doctrine of rebirth robs this latter of its sting. 
The idea of a father against whose love as well as command 
the sin is done is unknown. What soul’s awakening 
awaits this people when the knowledge of the holy love 
of the Father reveals the horror of the sinfulness and 
indifference of the prodigal. 

Forgiveness is religiously speaking unknown. With 
Karma there is no forgiveness. Amongst the people it 
means remission of penalty. In daily life when one man 
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forgives another, even in his imperfect way, relationships 
are naturally affected but not consciously thought of. 

Prayer as far as it exists at all in Buddhism is making 
merely casual petitions, and is generally due more to the 
influence of Hinduism than of Buddhism. No idea of 
communion with the Supreme Personality and of receiving 
from Him strength and power, guidance and support is in 
any way included. 

Salvation only contains the idea of one’s own efforts 
performed with fear and trembling. The Saviour is not 
only unknown but rejected... So we might go on. The 
words we missionaries use are the nearest to the idea to 
be conveyed that it is possible to get, but in most cases 
we wish to convey z y where @ is great and only convey 
y where 2 is great. The words we use only convey Buddhist 
ideas. Their words are weighted with the thought of 
countless ages and can but discharge their own freight. 
Certain ideas almost refuse to be conveyed by any para- 
phrase. Amongst these I would mention peace, gratitude, 
the cost of a thing to oneself, conscience, personality, 
moral responsibility and ‘ Thank you.’ You will of course 
find nominal equivalents for these in the dictionary, but 
not one of these words will convey anything like the deep 
meaning of our Christian English words. Moral obligation 
is very difficult to express. The usual word for ‘ you 
should,’ rather implies ‘ it were better if you did,’ without 
any moral implication at all. There is one delightful 
word behind which I constantly shelter now. For instance, 
I have not done what I said I would and some explanation 
is needed. ‘ Mata beriwuna,’ ‘I could not do it,’ I remark, 
This covers a multitude of sins and saves my face. First 
it means I wouldn’t, and then it means I couldn’t, and 
then it insinuates [I'd tried! It covers determination not 
to, forgetfulness, a frustrated attempt and what not. You 
say it with a smile and no more is expected; further 
provings would certainly be unexpected just as further 


1 Dh. 160. 
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questionings would be resented. The English words 
specially mentioned above depend for their deeper meaning 
on the relationships implied. Apart from this sense of 
relationship they lose the greater part of their content. 
We in Christian lands scarcely realize the vast meaning 
many of our words have acquired from the knowledge of 
being sons of God and brothers one to another, of being 
linked together by the divine bond. Unless we carefully 
guard against the error of forgetting this we cannot fail 
fundamentally to misunderstand Buddhist classics, and 
read into them conceptions which were far from the minds 
of the writers. Nothing, I am sure, would more cause 
them to turn in their graves than to find the way their 
thoughts and tenets are now construed by those who use 
them to prove Christianity borrowed. 


V. SUGGESTIONS FOR APPROACH 


So much for the attempted analysis of the mind of a 
people whom to know is to love. The problem before us 
is how to bring this mind into touch with the unsearchable 
riches of Christ and to make them partakers of their 
heritage together with us as sons of God. I came out in 
1908 filled with the idea of so studying Buddhism as to 
be able to use it effectively as a stepping-stone to Christi- 
anity. The experiences recorded in the foregoing pages 
have gradually but surely led me to see the fundamental 
uncrossable gulfs that separate Buddhist philosophy from 
Christian faith. The very moral similarities that strike 
one at first sight are ultimately based on such different 
concepts that they become as differentiated in principle 
as the striking contrasts. My firm belief is that Christianity 
should be presented to the Buddhist mind, and will come 
to it, with the expulsive force of a brand new affection. I 
do not mean that the missionary should not know and 
study Buddhism, but I do mean that the more he knows 
of it the less will he build upon it, and the deeper will he 
feel the need of laying the one new foundation than which 
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none other can be laid, even Jesus Christ. Christ and His 
gospel message are so transcendentally new and they come 
with such direct appeal to every heart that they need no 
preparation but that humbled and contrite spirit which 
the vision of the Christ alone produces. 

The most effective direct presentation of Christ will 
be made by the man who knows and sympathetically 
studies Buddhism, not by the man ignorant of what is 
good in Buddhism and cold to it. Nevertheless, the 
presentation should be direct. I cannot feel Christ to be 
the crown of Buddhism, nor that He will be reached 
better or understood more clearly through the medium of 
Buddhist philosophy. The knowledge of Buddhism is not 
a stepping-stone to Christ but merely the means by which 


at times a sympathetic hand can be reached out to draw 
a man out of darkness into light. 


My work has been far more connected with training 
Christians than with direct evangelization. But the causes 
that have led my men to Christ have always been a special 
study. The results are very definite. There are only 
two main causes which correspond to the two main lacunae 
in their old beliefs. 

First, the truth of God the Creator of worlds and men. 
Buddhist cosmology is upheld by very few now. The 
first chapters of Genesis contain the truths for which the 
heart longs, and tell them wondrously as the child mind 
loves to hear them and in such a way that the deepest 
thinkers find them unfolding their beauties and mysteries 
still. Let none be afraid of telling this part of the ‘ old 
old story’ which mind and heart alike demand. The 
mind takes its rest on the inexplicable ‘ In the beginning 
God,’ and the heart at once finds in Him the love and 
tender care which it has sought in vain on Karma’s cold 
bosom. 

Then secondly, the fact of salvation, and immediate 
salvation. Doubtless the idea of the remission of penalty 
plays a prominent part and only later is this seen to be 
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secondary to reunion with the Father; yet the aspiration 
is fundamentally sound though incorrectly apprehended. 
The endless round of rebirths, the crushing sense that 
there is no forgiveness anywhere, that ‘not in the sky, 
nor in mid-air, nor in mountain cave can one find sanctuary 
from one’s sins,’’ finds instant relief when it accepts the 
gracious ‘Come unto Me . . . and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’ 

The creation and the atonement speak with power. 
There is no special need to philosophize about them. If 
presented by a heart that believes them, in words that 
are straight and simple, to hearts that are restless and 
crushed, they work their own way in and bear fruit. 

Not one student has ever told me it was devotion to 
Christ or a deep sense of sin that brought him to baptism. 
These have been later developments, though naturally from 
the first the gentleness of Christ has been the one thing that 
has made any consideration of Christianity at all possible. 

The problems that face the man in charge of training 
work are somewhat different. He has to build up the 
faith of his students and fit them both to bring others 
into their joy and also to build up the Christian church. 
Those special errors of their old religion must not only be 
corrected but the far-reaching effects of those errors on 
attitude and character must be counter-balanced ; lacunae 
and their evil results must be filled in. 


The main lucunae are: These lacunae lead to: 
No creation and no Creator. Indifference as to nature ; the thought 


of the body as vile. 
No true sense of a spiritual personality Emphasis on mind rather than on 
whether human or Divine. feeling and will. 
Buddhism being a philosophy rather 
than a religion. 
No true sense of relationship of man Ego-centricity. Incomplete ideas of 
to man or man to God. faith, hope and love, sin, suffering 
and holiness. 
Absence of passion ; obsession by fear. 





41 Dh. 127. 
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The main positive error appears to me to be: 


Assertion of the Karma law as the Fatalism, formality, trust in merit and 
one great exclusive principle, ex- good works, rejection of all that 
plaining the universe. arises from personality, no possibility 

of forgiveness, self-satisfaction. 


Each man will have his own method and plan in dealing 
with the difficult problem of remodelling the whole inlook 
and outlook of the new convert. I venture to append the 
constructive line I adopt, but before doing so let me state 
just a few of the qualifications which help the teacher to 
get his message home. 

I make no apology for this as the Singhalese certainly 
learn more through sympathetic appreciation than by cold 
logic. What the teacher is goes much deeper than what 
he does or says. This is true in all lands, but specially in 
Ceylon. The fundamental concept of the inter-relation- 
ship of men will be more effectively taught by the teacher 
who establishes such a relationship with his students, in 
spite of differences of race and language, by means of his 
piercing and loving personality than by any other means. 


The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades when speaking fails. 


The following traits will greatly facilitate the work. 
Happy is the Westerner who even approaches to them ! 


1. Courtesy and gentleness. One hasty angry word is far more destructive 
than much unpunctuality or even deceit or lying. Avoid these as well ! 

2. Patience and readiness to go over and over the ground. The Buddhist 
books are written on this line and the method of telling any story in Singhalese 
is always—‘So and so went, and having gone he did this, and having done 
that he...’ The mind works in the line of repetition. 

3. Firmness without over rigidity. Readiness to see people at almost any 
time. It is hard to fit this in with punctuality and regularity, but at times 
a compromise is better than too great exactitude. 

4. Continuity of character. Be the same day in and day out. Let the 
character be so known that it can be relied on. The greatest genius or 
saint often fails in this very point and much power may be thus lost. A 
Singhalese man reads character far more than we do. 





1 Winter's Tale, ii. 2. 
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5. Readiness to give time to students and to let them take their own time. 
No Singhalese person will make an appointment to come and tell you 
anything. He probably will not even tell you at all, but by patiently 
sitting with him and talking of many things you may be able to find out 
what he came to say. The length of such interviews probably largely 
depends on our density. They naturally do not care to leave till they think 
there is at least an odd chance that they have been understood. I only 
know of one really quick Englishman. His workman came to him and 
asked for leave as his grandmother had died. ‘Why,’ said the master, ‘that 
is the third time in two years! How long have you served here? Oh, ten 
years is it? Very well, I will look into the matter of a rise.’ The employee 
salaamed and said ‘ Master understands.’ é‘ 

6. The careful choice of similes and analogies. These will impress where 
logic fails. A good analogy is far better than a clear argument. This is 
one of my chief stumbling-blocks, as I resent producing an effect on others 
by a means that does not convince myself. However, once the truth is 
driven home argument can be resorted to and one’s conscience relieved, 
though in most cases the student will still see more power in the analogy 
than in the logical vindication. 

7. Lastly let the missionary be careful about unnecessarily taking life. 
It is often necessary to do so for food or preservation of life, and constantly 
for cleanliness. But even when life must be taken, avoid doing it in the 
presence of those whose minds have not been prepared by the consideration 
that man is of more value than many sparrows. Otherwise a wide breach 
may be caused which will long delay the development of the idea of man’s 
relation to both God and man, which is so fundamental in leading a soul 
to Christ. Does not Christ Himself say that on these relationships hang 
all the law and the prophets? 


My constructive course is along the following lines. 

Genesis forms a basis for teaching divine creation and 
relationship ; that these are real human relationships can 
be worked out from the common Father whose sons we 
are. Their ideas being ego-centric I press home at once 
the comfort and hope for self. This makes an appeal. 
Then I try to develop the sense of the majesty and the 
greatness of the divine Creator and Father, and then lead 
on to His holiness. 

From this I return to the contrast between God and 
man, and for the first time press home the meaning of sin 
as separation from this holiness rather than that of sin as 
mere law breaking. This leads to insisting on personality 
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rather than law as ruling the universe,’ and to relation to 
personality being the ground of salvation rather than 
deeds (cf. 1 Cor. xiii.) Next, I dwell on the suffering 
that arises from such separation from God through sin, 
not only to the sinner, but to God who still loves the 
sinner. The power of such suffering in God to draw back 
the sinner leads to the suffering Christ, the revelation of 
God in Christ, and the whole subject of the atonement 
and forgiveness. 

This strikes at the very root of Karma, and having found 
a valid meaning for unmerited suffering one is in a position 
to drive away the fallacy of the legalistic principle which 
so far has ruled their lives. 

God’s relation to us is now seen to be not merely 
passive but one that calls forth active love and sacrifice 
for us. Something has been done for us that we cannot 
alone do for ourselves. This opens the way for gratitude 
in its deep sense. Love and gratitude are the basis of 
true and holy passion and thus one tries to create within 
them a longing for the expression of love and gratitude to 
God and man. 

Man’s relation to man gives new meaning to their 
inbred kindness and courtesy. These are no longer for 
self but are seen to be done to Christ, inasmuch as they 
are done to one of His little ones. Thus ideas of responsi- 
bility grow, man is seen to be his brother’s keeper. The 
Holy Spirit is thus shown to be the dynamic which is so 
palpably wanting in Buddhism. This is the barest outline, 
but anything more would lead one into a compendium of 
theology. 

Thus we try to train our colony students and they 
leave us to go out into the world. They have in many 
cases forsaken much to be Christians, what relationships 
they knew have been broken, and they have learned the 


1 With advanced students one might show how even in Buddhism some of the 
attributes ascribed to Karma lead on to a far more personal conception of it than is 
generally ceded. 
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deep bond that binds the sons of God. If the readers 
of this article have been interested in our problems we 
ask their prayers for the Colony‘ that there may be learned 
and experienced the free full salvation of Christ, the dynamic 
of the Spirit, the corporate brotherhood that is ours through 
our sonship in God. Prayer is also asked for Ceylon churches 
that they may learn to welcome each new member of the 
Body of Christ. 
J. Paut S. R. Grpson 

1 The Training Colony under the direction of the Rev. J. P. S. R. Gibson is located 
at Peradeniya, three miles from Kandy, and has about 25 acres of agricultural land 
attached. Students sent by various missionary bodies to be trained for spiritual work 
have at the same time instruction in agriculture and handicrafts, thus emphasizing the 
dignity of manual labour and preparing the way for closer bonds of sympathy between 


them and the classes amongst whom they will eventually work. The Colony is an 
interdenominational institution. 











DISCUSSIONS 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NEIGHBOURLY LOVE 


‘ Reflective Hinduism, with its doctrine of the one universal Self and the 
consequent unimportance and metaphysical unreality of all differences, accords 
a religious sanction to every kindly impulse that arises. Why should I not 
give, the believer in the one dGtman may say to himself, since in giving to 
another I am really giving to myself? Thus, where generous impulse exists, 
Hinduism encourages it . . ..—Professor A. G. Hogg, Political Reform and 
Hinduism, in IRM for July 1919 (p. 310). 


Tuts suggestion of Professor Hogg occurs frequently in the religious 
and philosophical literature of modern India. It is quite common to 
express the same idea curtly and epigrammatically by saying that 
while the Gospel announces the second great commandment, the 
Vedanta alone supplies the reason for it. Christ commands each 
one of us to love his neighbour as himself, but it is the Hindu who 
knows why this must be done: it is because I and my neighbour 
are the diman, the universal Self. 

Now I have never been able to see that this is a true putting of 
the case, and that it is a natural and correct exposition either of the 
Christian religion or of Vedantic philosophy. We do right to suspend 
our judgment and make further inquiry when the suggestion is made 
that a primary duty and its fundamental explanation have been kept 
so far apart in space and time. 

On the one hand, it may be said that in the fatherhood of God 
and the consequent brotherhood of men we have—in terms which 
come as near to the ultimate as human language can reach—those ideas 
upon which the second commandment rests as upon a rock; on the 
other hand, we must inquire why, if the doctrine of the dman is 
the root of neighbourly love, the fruit should have been so long in 
appearing in India. I want to submit a simple question to Pro- 
fessor Hogg : Where—in any of the old text-books of the Vedanta— 
will he find this causal connexion traced between Hindu monism and 
philanthropy ? Is not the connexion first made in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century ? If that be so, it seems at least probable 
that an old doctrine, under modern influences, is being forced to 
yield a new significance: a fig has been grafted upon the thistle. 
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I think that most Indian students will agree that the classical 
passage, furnishing a crucial test, is the dialogue between Arjuna 
and Krishna with which the Bhagavad-Gita opens. The situation 
is too well known to be described. Arjuna, looking upon the serried 
ranks of his Kaurava foemen, recognizes in their midst many kinsmen 
and friends, and overcome by grief at the thought of slaying them, 
allows the bow to slip from his nerveless grasp. Then comes in the 
great doctrine of the diman to work him up to slaughter. Krishna 
speaks to him (I freely paraphrase): ‘'The wise grieve neither for the 
living nor for the dead. These before thee are but the manifested 
forms of the Eternal One. Like a worn-out garment their bodies 
perish and are cast away; but It is indestructible and infinite. 
Foolish one to speak of slaying! That dtman within all is not born, 
nor does It die; It slayeth not, nor is slain ; the sword does not cut 
It, nor the fire burn It, nor water wet It, nor wind parch It. Blessed 
is he who seeing that diman in everything, is satisfied in the Self by 
the Self. He looks with equal regard upon a Brahman, a cow, an 
elephant, a dog, or the outcast whose diet is dog’s flesh. And as 
for deeds, the wise man knows that he never acts, but he watches 
with detachment the universal Illusion working its vain shows, 
himself for ever unchanged and unmoved.’ That is the substance 
of the early chapters of the Bhagavad-Gita. We see in this great 
Hindu scripture the doctrine of the diman introduced not to streng- 
then or purify natural affection but to repress it: It is the grand 
argument not for the humanities but for inhumanity. The sovereign 
virtue, the summit of the discipline imposed by this teaching, is 
not brotherly love, but universal indifference (Vairdgya). This is 
the disposition of heart which must ensue upon the acceptance of 
the idea. Just in the proportion that a man becomes a seer of the 
adiman, human society in all its grades and activities seems to be an 
idle show, and his desire is to strip himself of all complicity. The 
perfected man has no use for the world and ceases to be of it. May 
I quote a sentence from Carpenter’s A Visit to a Gnani? ‘I was, 
in fact, struck and a little shocked by the lack of interest in things 
and persons around him displayed by the great man, but evidently 
that part of his nature which held him to the actual world was 
thinning out, and the personalities of attendants excited in him only 
the faintest response.’ From the standpoint of the Vedanta, kind- 
ness to the individual, be he poor blind man, leper or pariah, or else 
one’s own kinsman and bosom friend, is a part of the general folly, 
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because individuals are nothing worth. What makes one man to 
differ from another is purely illusory and perishable. Individuals, 
as such, are not worthy of love. But as for the common element in 
individuals, that universal diman, it is ridiculous beyond words to 
suppose that It needs to be served or can be served. You cannot 
benefit It by your kindness, not hurt It by your neglect—that sub- 
lime Self beyond all the changes of this mortal life, and subsisting 
the same under each momentary disguise. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that the object of this note 
may not be mistaken ? I am glad when any man—Christian or non- 
Christian—takes to heart the great word of the Law and of the Gospel 
and attempts: to-order his life in conformity with it. I would be 
patient, too, and sympathetic with any suggested explanation and 
defence of that word, even though it may appear fanciful or mistaken. 
Obedience to the command is what matters most. But I am writing 
here purely as a student of Hinduism, bound by the rigour of 
exact exegesis: as such I must confess my inability to agree with 
Professor Hogg—and with what hesitancy does one differ from him— 
that ‘the doctrine of the one universal Self accords a religious sanction 
to every kindly impulse that arises.’ The reasons for my dissent 
appear partially in Professor Hogg’s accompanying phrase—‘ the con- 
sequent unimportance and metaphysical unreality of all differences.’ 
Those differences constitute individuals. The Vedanta leaves us 
with a universal Self whom it is an impertinence and individuals 
whom it is a folly to love. 

Epcar W. THOMPSON 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WANG YANG-MING 


Tue Puitosopny or Wane Yanc-minc. Translated by F. G. Henke. London 
and Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1916. 


AFTER an introductory word by Professor Tufts of Chicago, and a 
short preface by the translator, we have the biography of Wang 
followed by four books of his discussions and letters. 

The impression made by Wang on the reader, through the whole 
of the matter here made accessible, is altogether pleasant. The 
letters in particular give a delightful suggestion of a circle of Chinese 
officials and students discussing questions of ethical philosophy with 
keen interest and deep seriousness. One is helped to remember 
Wang’s date (a.p. 1472-1529) by noting that he was criticizing the 
orthodox tradition in China at the time that Luther was stirring in 
Europe. 

Wang’s philosophical position is brought before us in an occasional, 
not in any systematic, way. According to his biography, his first 
flash of insight came in connexion with the phrase ‘ the investigation 
of things.’ The phrase is from the Great Learning, and to appreciate 
Wang’s position it is only necessary to refer to Legge’s note on Chu 
Hsi’s interpretation of it. ‘How can we suppose,’ says Legge, ‘ that 
in order to secure sincerity of thought and our self-cultivation there 
is necessary the study of all the phenomena of physics and meta- 
physics, and of the events of history?’ Wang came to realize the 
absurdity of this positing of omniscience as the starting-point of the 
moral life (pp. 18, 177-8). According to him, the ‘ things’ that are 
to be investigated are not external existences but, we may say, 
* pieces of conduct,’ a thing in this connexion being that ‘ on which 
the purpose rests.’ Hence investigation of things is only another 
name for examination of one’s self, not in an empty abstract way 
but as realizing itself in this or that piece of conduct. Thus Wang 
escaped not only the impossible task of omniscience, but also the 
empty abstraction from real life of the Buddhists and Taoists. Such 
investigation of things as he advocated could be carried on whatever 
one’s occupation might be, by a judge on the bench and by a boy 
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sweeping a room (p. 178); and by such investigation the moral 
nature is developed. This moral nature is what is called the ‘ in- 
tuitive faculty,’ and the one end of study is its development. In 
comparison with this study Wang thinks little of the scholarship 
which is merely the accumulation of knowledge (pp. 85, 881, 486). 
* The intuitive faculty’ may be small to begin with, but at every 
stage simple obedience to it is sufficient (p. 150), and in this one 
finds true freedom which is distinguished from giving rein to the 
“seven passions’ (p. 260). Every one has this intuitive faculty, 
which is really moral personality, and can by its development become 
as Yao or Shun, a true sage in quality, differing from others only as 
his natural abilities are greater or less than theirs, even as pure gold 
may be in large or small lumps (p. 121). The emphasis Wang 
places on this moral personality is remarkable. In virtue of it he 
maintains a truly personal and ethical, as distinct from a legal, 
standpoint. How far this carries him may be judged from the fact 
that it frees him, not only from the domination of the mob (p. 396), 
but also from that of Confucius. If learning is sought in the mind 
and there is something wrong, ‘though the words are those of 
Confucius, the mind will not accept it as correct’ (p. 872). In this 
as in other points, e.g. the connexion between knowledge and practice, 
Wang’s ethical teaching is of great interest in the history of Chinese 
thought. 

The preface states that Wang was an ‘ idealist of the monistic 
type,’ but in this volume his metaphysical position is not made 
clear. What is important is that there is affirmed a fundamental 
unity of all existences so that principles discovered in the mind are 
universally valid. There is a total absence of religious references ; 
but it may be suggested that Wang’s profoundly moral view of 
things is truly religious, or at least a good starting-point for religious 
thinking. 

Students of things Chinese have reason to be grateful to Mr 
Henke for making Wang accessible to them. [If it is the case that 
Wang has now a vogue among Chinese students, one cannot but be 
glad that they are thus subjecting themselves to an influence so fitted 
to impress on them a serious view of life, and at the same time 
liberate them from traditional bonds, legal and pharisaic. 

The book is a pleasant one to use, well printed in good type. I 
have noted only one misprint (p. 35, top line). The translation is 
obviously a translation, and occasionally reads like a translation 
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ad litteram rather than ad sensum, or at least as if the translation 
had not made sufficient allowance for readers unfamiliar with 
Chinese philosophers. Such readers would be helped if in the preface 
some indication were given of Wang’s relation to previous Chinese 
philosophy, both as contained in the Classics and as expounded by 
Chu Hsi. There are some cases of ordinary ideas awkwardly ex- 
pressed. If a second edition is called for, a revision should eliminate 
such awkwardness, and by imparting greater ease and lucidity to 
the translation make it read less like a translation than it now does. 


P. J. MacLaGan 
LonpDon 





A NEW ‘HISTORY OF RELIGIONS’ 


Tue History or Reticions. By E. Wasusurn Hopkins. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3. 1918. 


ONE more manual on this subject, from America! Holland and 
France will require to look to their laurels, in the sphere of compara- 
tive religion. Five years ago Professor Moore, of Harvard University, 
began his History of Religions, though we are still waiting for the 
second volume. Two years ago Dr G. A. Barton published The 
Religions of the World, at Chicago, a lucid and readable sketch. Last 
year Dr J. A. Montgomery edited a series of studies, by various 
experts, called Religions of the Past and Present (Philadelphia). And 
simultaneously Professor Hopkins, the distinguished professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at Yale University, issues this 
stout volume. It belongs to a series of manuals which are intended 
for the use of students in high schools and colleges, or for ‘ readers 
who are presumed to be already fairly well informed but not special 
students.’ This has evidently determined its shape and style. 
‘No flowers by request’ would apply to the severe, compressed 
method of treatment followed by Professor Hopkins. It is not a 
book to be read with ease, like Dr Montgomery’s or Professor 
Barton’s; indeed, it is not so well laid out as Professor Menzies’ 
well-known manual or the delightful and scholarly Christus, which 
Professor Joseph Huby edited with such success in French. The 
useful line for the compiler of such a text-book is to map out the 
general characteristics of a religion, and to illustrate these with 
carefully chosen data. The danger is that the multiplication of data 
obscures the salient outlines, and Professor Hopkins, in his honest 
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desire to be comprehensive, has not entirely avoided this danger. 
His manual is painstaking and wonderfully full of information, 
especially when one remembers the range of its subject; to have 
produced such a work of reference single-handed is a feat in itself. 
But the manual is not conspicuous for a grasp of the sequence and 
outstanding traits of the various religions. We find it difficult 
sometimes to see the wood for the trees. 

The scheme of the book is as follows: After two introductory 
chapters on religion and primitive religion, the religions of the lower 
races are handled, i.e. the African religions, the Ainus and Shamans, 
the Polynesians, and the religions of North America, with the 
Central and Southern American faiths. Then come the Celts, Slavs 
and Teutons. The Indian religions are followed by those of China 
and Japan. Then we have Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Zoro- 
astrianism, Israel and Islam. Finally, after Greek and Roman 
religion, there is a chapter on Christianity. This arrangement is 
perhaps as good as any, upon the whole. The earlier chapters follow 
the outline suggested by A. Réville, and the later avoid giving the 
impression of miscellaneousness as successfully as any rival grouping 
could, although there is something still to be said, on the score of 
convenience, for the division into Aryan and Semitic. 

Dr Hopkins preserves a genuinely scientific temper throughout. 
He may be congratulated upon having succeeded in the attempt 
‘to present each religion impartially and objectively.’ It was 
inevitable that some subjects should appeal to him more than others ; 
the reader feels that his touch is more sure, e.g. in handling the 
Indian religions than in discussing a topic like Zoroastrianism or 
Israelitish religion. Thus, it is rather misleading to state that 
* Zoroaster, like Buddha, was an aristocrat by birth’ (p. 874). A 
student ought to be warned that some good authorities think it more 
likely that Zoroaster belonged to the agricultural class. This is one 
of the unqualified remarks which an expert would have eschewed. 
Again, the researches and theories of Mr S. Langdon, especially in 
his Tammuz and Ishtar, are insufficiently weighed in the chapter on 
Babylonian religion. Dr Hopkins is at his best in analysing the 
eastern religions and in discussing the Egyptians, where he has 
followed sound guides. ‘ From the religious point of view there are 
three lines of thought to be distinguished during this evolution. 
First, the old belief of the people in animal-gods, which has resulted 
in a confused mass of strange divinities, half human in aspect and 
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half animal. Second, the state religion of the sun-god and the belief 
that royal personages are sons of this god and go to him after death. 
Third, the belief in Osiris as a power inimical to the sun, an earth- 
power associated with death but also with the production of life, until 
this was finally fused with the sun-religion, which then developed 
into a monotheism, about 1875’ (p. 814). This is well put. 
It is one of the rare passages that put the reader in the right focus 
for judging the subject. And yet ‘ evolution’ is hardly the term for 
the process of the Egyptian religion. The intense conservatism of the 
people left their religious beliefs in a series of strata or layers, the 
higher and the lower mixed up in a miscellaneous appeal, which oddly 
resembles medigval Catholicism. 

The opening and closing chapters are the least satisfactory in the 
book. The definition of religion as ‘squaring human life with 
superhuman life’ is no improvement on Jastrow or Sir J. G. Frazer, 
and it is inaccurate to describe Butler and Martineau as exponents 
of a theory which regards ‘religion as wholly an intellectual con- 
viction.? Indeed, the prolegomena are too scrappy to be useful, 
except in the hands of an extremely competent teacher who might 
use them as convenient pegs for fuller instruction upon animism, 
totemism and fetishism. The last chapter on Christianity is too 
ambitious and external. Calvin may not be an attractive personality, 
but he counts for much more than Dr Hopkins cares to admit, and 
the entire sketch leaves an impression of disjointed assertions, 
historical and dogmatic, which are seldom fused together. 

Each chapter has a bibliography of ‘a few important works,’ 
but they are not arranged on any serious principle; several im- 
portiit works are omitted, and in some cases, especially in the 
bibliography of the last chapter, the collocation of standard and 
third-rate books is distressing. Hurgronje is properly noticed in 
connexion with Islam, but there is no mention of Lammens or of 
Margoliouth. It is surely ultra-generous to say that Naville’s theory 
about the Biblical texts and cuneiform ‘ merits attention’ (p. 429), 
and the unwary reader might easily ‘be misled by the unqualified 
assertion that ‘religious instruction was no part of’ the duty of 
. Hebrew priests (p. 486), especially as the bibliography ignores writers 
like Robertson Smith, Wellhausen and Montefiore. 


JAMES MOFFATT 
GLascow 
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A HISTORY OF ZIONISM 


Hisrory or ZronisM, 1600-1918. By Nanum Soxotow. Introduction by The 
Right Hon. A, J. Batrour, M.P. Eighty-nine Portraits and Illustrations 
selected and arranged by Isrart Sotomons. In two Volumes. Vol. i. 
London: Longmans. 21s. net. 1919. 


‘Le SIONISME,’ wrote Bernard Lazare in 1900, ‘c’est |’affirma- 
tion de notre personalité,’ the writer thereby expressing his con- 
viction that Zionism is no mere chance expression of desire for a 
home on the part of the 


‘Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast,’ 


as Byron has it, but is absolutely needful if Israel is once more 
to come to its own in spiritual vigour and usefulness. And we 
Christians accept this in a deeper and truer sense than any Jewish 
author can conceive, before he has become a Jew perfected by the 
acceptance of the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. This, of course, 
Mr Sokolow would repudiate, and it is even not quite clear from 
his book whether he is altogether on the side of those Jews who 
accept heartily the religion, and not only the nationality, of Judaism. 
But he has, in any case, done the world a service in collecting in- 
formation not only about Zionism as it is to-day, but also about 
the desires and movements in which it has had its birth. He is, 
for example, right in telling us much about Manasseh ben Israel in 
the seventeenth century, with his interview with Cromwell, and in 
recalling the venerable and pathetic figure of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
travelling repeatedly to the East in order to benefit his co-re- 
ligionists there. Nor does he avoid mentioning those Gentile 
Christians who have been anxious to see the fulfilment of prophecy 
in the return of the Jews to their own land, among whom Lord 
Shaftesbury takes a very prominent place. Yet strictly, as a his- 
torian who desires nothing but the truth, he ought not to have 
ignored the society of which Lord Shaftesbury was the head, and 
whose members always did their utmost, and still do it, to forward 
the political and national as well as the spiritual welfare of the 
Jews, namely the Society for the Promotion of the Gospel among 
them. But, needless to say, that is a red rag to every Jewish 
Zionist. In one small detail, by the bye, we hope Mr Sokolow will 
make a correction in any new edition that may be published ; he 
speaks of Stanislaus Hoga very inaccurately. For it is not the 
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case that ‘on coming to London he came under the influence of’ 
Dr McCaul, ‘who induced him to become an apostate.’ He had 
already been baptized by the Roman Catholics. Nor is it true that 
‘they co-operated in the production of The Old Paths.’ This fallacy 
was disproved a few years ago by McCaul’s daughter. 

But this is a mere detail, not typical at all, we should suppose, 
of Mr Sokolow’s accuracy in general, though he covers an immense 
deal of ground. For those of our readers who desire to know the 
history of Palestine during the nineteenth century will find it in this 
volume, besides much else that is less intimately connected with 
the immediate subject. For example, while expounding the views 
of Leo Pinsker (died 1891), he gives us some ten pages on the per- 
sonal and spiritual motives derived from the Old Testament which 
make for the soul development of the individual, and urge him to 
take part in any movement that is likely to be of real benefit to 
his nation. Mr Sokolow is fully alive to the objections urged 
against Zionism by many Jews, who fear either a re-adoption of a 
primitive form of religious worship or a mere sublimation of religion 
into a vague scheme of cosmopolitan platitudes, and also dread lest 
those Jews who do not return to Palestine lose the rights of citizen- 
ship which they now possess in other lands. But he is convinced, 
and surely rightly, that ‘No Jew, conscious of his duty towards 
the unborn generations of his people, should ever lose sight of the 
fact that Palestine, and Palestine alone, is the country to which he 
has a historic claim for all time, that in the old country of his 
ancestors, and there alone, it is possible to work out his people’s 
destiny, and that nothing short of this ideal can be accepted ’ 
(p. 267). 

Apparently, for it is not so stated, the history proper ends with 
this first volume. Yet it may well be that the second will contain 
at any rate a brief summary of what has been accomplished in 
Palestine in the last few months. And certainly the second volume 
will be invaluable. For it will contain a very large number of 
appendices giving extracts from documents of all kinds, political 
and other, bearing out the statements made in the first. Every 
student of eastern politics, as well as every one who is interested in 
the future of the Jews, ought to possess these volumes. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS 
GuILDEN MorpDEN 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AS SEEN BY MISSIONARIES 


Soctat Prostems anp Tue East: A Point'of Honour. By Frank Lenwoop, 
London: United Council for Missionary Education. 28, 6d. net. 1919. 

Soca, Ipgats in InNpia. By Wituiam Paton. London: United Council for 
Missionary Education. 1s. 3d. net. 1919. 


Tue books of Mr Paton and Mr Lenwood deal with matters which 
it is important that the ordinary Englishman should understand, but 
of which, like their present reviewer, he understands very little. The 
theme of both is the same, the problems arising from the impact of 
European civilization upon eastern peoples and the contribution 
which Christianity makes to their solution. Mr Paton is concerned 
with India, Mr Lenwood with more general issues, with special 
emphasis, however, upon South Africa and China. The thesis 
of both is the same, that the social characteristics of what the 
West regards as a healthy society are rarely found among non- 
Christian peoples, that their special qualities and virtues tend to 
disintegrate under the influence of western examples and ideas, and 
that the creation of a new social order in the places of those which are 
in a state either of arrested development or of active decay depends 
primarily upon the influence of Christianity. It has already accom- 
plished much. Supported not merely by money, but by personal 
service, by an intelligent appreciation among European Christians 
of the issues at stake, and—not least—by a reasonably moral 
standard of conduct among Christians in other countries, it may 
create a new society. 

Christian missionaries have, on the whole, failed, I think, to make 
their work intelligible to their fellow-countrymen at home. That is 
not their fault: it is to their credit that they should have been 
too much absorbed in their task to find time to explain it. Moreover . 
the real reason is one which, even if they had more leisure to write, 
mere writing could not remove. The activities of the Christian 
Church abroad are necessarily interpreted by the vast majority of 
their fellow-countrymen through the medium of the Christian Church 
at home. They imagine it to be in India or Africa what they know 
it to be in England. And in England it is (of course with exceptions) 
an unsocial thing, which gathers men for worship, but which neither 
imposes social obligations, nor unites them in an effective society, 
nor involves any distinctive way of social life. A Christian, it is 
recognized, ought not to steal, or commit adultery, or kill. But then 
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neither ought a citizen. A citizen may, however, take advantage 
of his neighbour’s necessity to secure his own economic advantage, 
or make the attainment of riches the main end of his life, or hold his 
property on such terms, and use it for such purpose, as he may please. 
And so, apparently, may a Christian. Christianity, indeed, in striking 
contrast to its earlier tradition, has become in most modern societies 
a thing private and domestic, the faith of individual Christians but not 
the nurse or governor of the societies in which they live. In pro- 
portion as men feel the inherent impossibility of this dualism they 
lose interest in teachers who acquiesce in so partial a presentment 
of their creed. They suspect that the Christian Church on _ its 
frontiers and among its outposts is what they have found it to be at 
its base. They visualize the missionary as one who ‘saves souls’ 
by means of a process, as it were, of simple enumeration, while 
leaving untouched the society into which they are born and in which 
they must work out their salvation. 

That illusion is common. Books like those of Mr Paton and Mr 
Lenwood should do much to dispel it. For the picture they draw is 
of a Christianity which recognizes this false antithesis as little as 
it was recognized by the Church of the first two or three centuries. 
The environment in which it works is not the same for Mr Paton 
as for Mr Lenwood. For the former it is an ancient and elaborate, 
perhaps over-elaborate, civilization, which shelters, indeed, the most 
primitive superstitions, but which has a subtlety and maturity of its 
own : to the latter, with certain exceptions, the life of races of whom 
some are highly civilized and some might still fairly be described as 
barbarians. But what impresses the reader of both is the degree 
to which Christianity not only transforms individual men and women, 
but works upon their custom and law, their practice, institutions and 
social environment. There is, for example, its impact upon the caste 
system in India, and the striking picture given by Mr Paton of its 
influence in making a society in which ‘ untouchables ’ can join with 
members of other castes. There is its effect in revolutionizing the 
position of women, in promoting education, in creating a new standard 
of morality and public honesty of which many examples are given by 
both writers. Missionaries, in fact, are to-day doing what Augustine 
tried to do in the sixth century in this country and Theodore in the 
seventh. They are making a new kind, a Christian kind, of civiliza- 
tion. The idea that to externalize religion is to degrade it, and that 
Christianity is a power in the individual soul in proportion as it is 
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powerless in society, is so deeply ingrained in the modern world that 
such a description of their work may suggest that it is concerned with 
material progress rather than with the things of the spirit. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Here, as always, the power gener- 
ated depends upon the heat at the centre. The creation of anew type 
of society was the earliest note of Christianity, at once its peculiar 
glory and the mark which stamped it as seditious. Is it not evidence 
of life that it should work abroad in the same way to-day ? Is it not 
evidence of something like death that at home so often it should not ? 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance of spreading 
an understanding among Europeans of the issues which are touched 
upon in these books. And Englishmen of all people ought to grasp 
them, for England of all nations has most power to affect them for good 
or evil. At present they bear the responsibilities of empire with a 
light-heartedness born of ignorance. They are proud of a burden 
which, as far as the vast majority of them are concerned, they do not 
feel. And the result may be a disaster, not only political but moral. 
It would not be fair, no doubt, to charge individual Englishmen 
generally with exploiting the economic helplessness of primitive races, 
though too many do. As Mr Lenwood’s chapter on ‘ The Vineyard 
and Naboth’ shows, against the superficial brilliance of western 
civilization must be set a dark history of eastern and southern races 
which the West uses and forgets. But the economic life of this 
country reposes to a peculiar degree on raw materials supplied 
under conditions productive of some good and of almost every evil, 
except chattel slavery, by peoples whose toil is forgotten and whose 
very names are unknown by their distant masters, masters who them- 
selves are working people, and who themselves revolt against masters 
of their own. 


For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 

For them his ears gashed blood; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 

Lay full of darts; for them alone did seethe 

A thousand men in troubles wide and dark: 

All ignorant they turned an easy wheel 

That set sharp racks at work to pinch and feel. 


The world, as little as one people, can live half-slave and half-free, 
and it is difficult to believe that western society will be Christianized 
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til] it broadens its vision to include the fate of those distant races 
on whose unnoticed labour it reposes. It may learn some lessons from 
‘ the work which is described in these two books. Amid the unfamiliar 
social environment of primitive peoples, western missionaries 
recognize that nothing is irrelevant to Christianity, and set themselves 
to alter customs and remould institutions which at home might be 
regarded as falling outside the province of religion, because they are 
officers of a society which embraces all sides of life and not merely 
part of it. But there is infanticide in England as well as in Africa, 
and if there is not slavery there are economic substitutes for it which 
are also—well—of questionable morality. There is need at home of 
the spirit which is making a new society in the East and which 
shines from the pages of Mr Paton and Mr Lenwood. 
R. H. Tawney 


Lonpon 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 


Tue DeveLopMentT or Japan. By Kennetu Scotr Latourette, Professor of 
History in Denison University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 1918. 

JaPAN, THE Rise or a Mopern Power. By Rosert P. Porter. London: 
Milford. 5s. 1918. 


As their titles suggest, these two books deal with nearly identical 
subjects. In doing so they furnish a good example of the way in 
which two persons describing the same object will differ in the 
emphasis that they place on its various features. Mr Latourette 
gives nearly half of the body of his book to that part of Japan’s 
history which precedes the middle of the last century. Mr Porter 
gives about the same number of pages to that period, but this is 
a smaller proportion of the whole book which is a third longer than 
the other. The nationality of the writer accounts for Mr Latour- 
ette’s taking some ten pages for considering the present relations 
between the United States and Japan, a subject to which Mr Porter 
makes only a passing reference. The former writer devotes only 
about a tenth of his space to Japan’s wars with China, Russia and 
Germany; while about a third of the latter’s book is occupied with 
these wars, and fifteen additional pages describe the ‘ Evolution 
of the Army and Navy.’ It is perhaps correct to consider that 
Japan’s attainment of recognition as a modern power is chiefly due 
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to its military achievements, and Mr Porter does not omit descrip- 
tions of political, educational, commercial and industrial progress ; 
but readers of this Review will regret his almost complete neglect 
of what affects the religious life of the people. Except for the 
statement that one novel ‘raises the problem of Christianity 
in a non-Christian community,’ and the single sentence 
‘The New Testament appeared in Japanese in 1880,’ there 
is nothing to show that Christianity has any existence in modern 
Japan. Though mention is made of two private educational 
institutions that ‘have had a large part in shaping the trend of 
national thought,’ nothing is said of what Christian schools have 
done to the same end, nothing of the way in which some of these 
have been the pioneers and continue to hold the first rank in educat- 
ing the young women of Japan. Whatever may be one’s personal 
attitude towards Christianity, surely no account of Japan is justified 
in failing to recognize that this religion has greatly affected the 
thoughts of the people, that it has done much to advance education, 
that it is the acknowledged leader in all branches of philanthropy 
and social reform, and that it is taking an important part in deciding 
what kind of modern power Japan shall be. Mr Latourette writes 
with appreciation of what Christianity has accomplished, though he 
might well have given more space to this part of his subject. 

The present reviewer has noticed in these books only a few 
statements whose correctness he is inclined to question. Mistakes 
in dates are among the easiest for authors or printers to make and 
for proof-readers to overlook ; but since the removal of the edicts 
against Christianity marks an important point in Japanese history, 
it may be well to note that this occurred in 1878 and not in 1872 
as given by Mr Latourette (p. 162). As it has some bearing on the 
question of what rights other nations should grant to citizens of 
Japan, attention may be called to a misleading statement in Mr 
Porter’s book where he says that the mining laws of Japan have 
been so changed that ‘foreign companies now enjoy equal rights 
with native owners’ (p. 292). Mr J. E. De Becke, in his book 
Pointers on Japanese Law, gives the more correct statement, 
‘Foreigners cannot, as individuals, engage in mining, but a com- 
pany formed under the Japanese law by foreigners can do so.’ 
(Quoted in Millard’s Our Eastern Question, p. 534.) It will be seen 
that such an organization is a Japanese and not a foreign company, 
hence it is completely under the laws of Japan in all its operations. 
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Americans will think that Mr Porter exaggerates the dependence that 
Commodore Perry placed on force as a means for obtaining a treaty 
with Japan. Although he took advantage of the knowledge that 
the Japanese had of what European countries had done in China, 
and though there was in the American fleet itself the evidence of 
power that could be used for enforcing demands, Commodore Perry 
was careful not to bring about any occasion for using this power; 
and certainly the word ‘ ultimatum’ is too strong to be used twice 
of President Fillmore’s letter to the Japanese Emperor (pp. 99, 105). 

While both books are sympathetic with Japan, they are mildly 
critical of its dealings with the Koreans. Mr Latourette also 
criticizes Japan’s recent attitude towards China, a subject concern- 
ing which Mr Porter is silent, perhaps because the latter author’s 
death left his book in an incomplete state. Mr Porter’s book enters 
more into particulars than does the other. It frequently shows 
how events in Japan synchronize with those of western history. 
It also compares Japanese personages to well-known men of the 
Occident. It is the better book for those who desire exact dates, 
statistics and names of historical characters. Since Mr Latourette 
deals less with such particulars, his book is easier reading and will 
probably prove more interesting to the general reader. Each book 
has a map of Japan and the north-eastern part of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, that of Mr Porter being much the fuller. His book has other 
good maps and also a few illustrations which are hardly in keeping 
with the general excellence of the volume. 

These books make a useful introduction for persons desiring to 
make further study of Japan in books that treat more fully of its 
history, industry, resources and literature. Mr Latourette gives at 
the end of each chapter a helpful list of books for reference, and the 
volume ends with a condensed and well-arranged bibliography. 

Otts Cary 


MAssacHUSSETS 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Citizens in Training. Edited by Elizabeth McKerrow (Edin- 
burgh: Church of Scotland and United Free Church of Scotland 
Offices. 2s. net. 1919). This pithy little volume, issued by a 
group of highly qualified younger Scottish men and women who have 
given themselves to the larger service of the young people of the 


Church, deals with the health, education and vocation of the boy 
36 
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and girl (three chapters), the boy and girl at leisure (two chapters) 
and the Church and the boy and girl (two chapters). It may be 
asked, ‘Where do foreign missions come in?’ The penetrating 
reader will answer ‘ Everywhere,’ for the whole book goes to the 
making of men and women whose character must witness to the 
reality of the Gospel and the fruit of whose lives would naturally 
be devotion to the spread of the Kingdom of God. Better far than 
the segregation of missionary interests into a single chapter is the 
quiet turn of the pen which shows on page after page that all the 
time the world-wide implications of the Gospel are in the writers’ 
minds. 


Student Witnesses for Christ. By S. Ralph Harlow (New York 
Association Press. 60 cents. 1919). This little book garners 
in eight brief chapters some of the fruit which has ripened in American 
colleges in the Turkish Empire since the beginning of the war. The 
seven student volunteers, men and women, Turkish, Armenian, 
Kurdish, Greek, whose life stories are vividly told, had signed the 
student volunteer declaration of Turkey (the Turkish movement was 
founded only in 1914): ‘It is our purpose in the spirit of Christ to 
make His service in this land the main object of our lives.’ They all 
stood bravely for Christ and served Him in the midst of carnage, 
exile and bitter cost. Such student witnesses give fresh hope for the 
future of the land on which America has poured out a wealth of 
service and of love. The book has high inspirational qualities and 
should be brought to the notice of students everywhere. 


Cinderella in the South: South African Tales. By Arthur 
Shearly Cripps (Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. net. 1918). The writer, 
two or three of whose books we have previously noticed, is a poet, 
a missionary, and an exponent of extreme views and practices in 
the Church of England ; with these latter, however, we are not here 
concerned. There is literary charm in every story, the atmosphere 
of the veld is well rendered and touches of human nature abound. 
The author’s approach to the African is sympathetic but possibly 
his understanding of the frontier whites is more profound. He is 
justly severe on the Dutch-English colour prejudices which are so 
rife in South Africa but is somewhat oblivious that parallels to that 
spirit are still exhibited nearer home. The book will fascinate 
where it does not irritate and may well claim attention even from 
the serious student in some leisure hour. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Rev. NATHAN SODERBLOM, D.D., sixtieth Archbishop of Upsala, 
was Professor of Theology in the University of Upsala and subse- 
quently Professor of the History of Religion in the University of 
Leipzig. He has written several important works. The translation 
of his paper has been arranged by the Rev. A. O. T. Hellerstrém of 
the Swedish Church, London. 





The Rev. P. J. Mactacan, D.Phil., formerly of the Swatow 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church of England, is now secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Committee of that Church. 





Mr K. T. Pavt, O.B.E., is National Secretary of the Indian 
Y.M.C.A. and also General Secretary of the National Missionary 
Society which he was largely instrumental in founding. He is a 
Tamil by race and was educated at the Madras Christian College. 





The Rev. Wii11am Paton is one of the secretaries of the British 
Student Christian Movement, and a member of several of the central 
committees of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





The Rev. J. Paut S. R. Grsson, the first part of whose paper 
appeared in the July issue, has been on the staff of the Church 
Missionary Society in Ceylon since 1908. 





The Rev. Epcar W. Tuompson of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society has been for twenty-five years a missionary in 
Mysore. He was for some time Editor of The Harvest Field and 
recently had charge of the United Kanarese Training Institution. He 
has just been appointed by the Wesleyan Conference to a secretary- 
ship at the London Headquarters of the Society. 
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The writers of book reviews are the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, D.Phil., 
who also contributes an article to this number; the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; Canon Lukyn Williams, D.D., Vicar 
of Guilden Morden, well known as a student of Judaism; Mr R. H, 
Tawney, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, a leader in questions 
of labour and industry; and the Rev. Otis Cary, D.D., a missionary 
of the American Board (A.B.C.F.M.) in Japan since 1878, now on 
furlough in America. 





NOTE 


The Survey of the Effect of the War upon Missions will be con- 
tinued in subsequent issues of the Review. Chapters are in prepara- 
tion on National and International Movements, Educational Develop- 
ments, Changes in the Church in the Mission Field, the Growth of 
Co-operation, Bible Circulation during the War, Christian Literature, 
and the Home Base and the War. An analytical index re-grouping 
the material under the various mission fields will be issued on the 
conclusion of the Survey. 














INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Marc 
Boegner (Paris), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine 
(Shanghai), Mr Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van 
Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr Kenneth 
Saunders (Rangoon), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
(London), Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 570. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I, History IX. Tus CuHurceH in THB MISssiON FIBLD 
Il, Missionary BIOGRAPHY X. Comiry, Co-oPBRATION AND UNITY 
Ill. Tas Home Basg XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THB Non-CHRIsTIAN 
IV. Tas Mission Freips RELIGIONS ; 
V. Works oF REFERENCE XII. Soctat AND PoLiticaL RELATIONS OF 
VI, THzory AND PRINCIPLES oF MISSIONS Missions 
VII. Tas TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS | XIII. HoRTATORY AND PRACTICAL 

OF MISSIONARIES XIV. New Missionary MaGazings 
VIII, Missionary MsgtTuops XV. Missionary EpucaTion PUBLICATIONS 
1. History tHupson TAYLOR AND THE CHINA INLAND 
Mission. Eugene Stock. EW, April), 
fA SURVEY OF THE EFFECT OF THE WAR , g _ 1919 (April) 


—-114. 420. 
apes Missions. I. The Sweep of the War. were 8 

. American and British Missions in War . Th Base 
Areas, III. German Missions. IV. Mis- oh, PO Ree 
sionary Forces in 1914 and 1918. IRM, | tDAS MIssIoNsAUFGEBOT DES KATHOLIZISMUS. 


1919 (Oct.), 433-90. 417. — Kriele. EMM, 1919 (April), 89-97. 
See also 427, 452. MISSIONARY CENTENARY, 1819-1919. WoRLD 
ll. Missionary Biography SURVEY. A PROGRAM OF SPIRITUAL 


STRATEGY AND PREPAREDNESS. 108 pp. 
My Lire witn Youne MEN. Richard C. Nashville: Methodist Episcopal Church 
Morse. Illus. 547pp. New York : Associa- (South). 1919. 422. 
tion Press. $3.50 net. 1918. 478. A quarto pamphlet, with numerous maps and 
S statistical tables, issued in connexion with the 
TUDENT WITNESSES FOR CuRIsT. S. Ralph} Centenary of the American Methodist Missions, 
Harlow. 94 pp. New York: Association| showing the responsibility resting upon the M.E. 
Press. 60 cents. 1919. 479. Church (South) and the ‘ Efficiency Program’ 
See review, p. 563. for the next five years. 
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A New Eprpnany. Illus. 32 pp. London: 
S.P.G. 1s. net. 1919. 423. 

An effective booklet showing the aim and 
extent of the home base propaganda of the 
S.P.G. at the close of the war. 

Essays ON Vocation: THE Human SCENE. 
Basil Mathews. VocaTION. Edward 
Shillito. Each 16 pp. London: Milford. 
6d. net. I919. 424. 

The two first of a series of pamphlets designed 
to bring the service of the Kingdom before 
young men and women at the close of the war. 


Twenty Hymns witH Music FOR USE AT 
MISSIONARY GATHERINGS. 24 pp. London: 
Central Board andS.P.C.K. 6d.net. 1919. 
425. 


Conference Reports and Year-Books 


REPORT OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH CONFERENCE 
OF FOREIGN MiIssIons BOARDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1919. Edited 
byF.P.Turner. 334 pp. New York: Foreign 

issions erence. 50c. I919. 426. 

Contains, besides reports of the activities of 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel, a 
contrast between the missionary situation in 
1914 and 1919, a survey of German missions, and 
addresses on therestatement of the missionary mes- 
sage, on adjustment to changed conditions, and 
on missions in relation to the new internationalism. 

Missions OvERSEAS. Edited by H. U. Weit- 
brecht Stanton, D.D. 126 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 1919. 427. 

The eleventh annual review issued by the 
Central Board of Missions of the Church of 
England. Far in advance of former issues. 


ZENDINGSSTUDIE-RaaD. Lesde verslag 1917- 
1918. 72blz. 1919. 428. 
See also 443 (Propaganda). 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan 
(including Chosen and Formosa) 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
Japan. Vol. XLVI. Pts. I and MII. 
August and December 1918. 112 pp. and 
278 pp. Yokohama, Heng Kong and 


Shanghai: Kelly & Welsh ; Tokyo: Maura ; 


London: Kegan Paul. ¥2.00 and ¥3.50. 
1918. 429. 
Part I contains the following papers: ‘ Sprin 


*Yedo and Tokyo,’ by Ernest W. Clement ; 
‘Note on the Above,’ by S. H. Wainright ; 
*Some Aspects of the Japanese Feudal Institu- 
tions,’ by K. Asakawa; ‘ The Feudal System of 
Europe,’ by Charles F. Sweet; ‘ Report of 
Council for 1917.’ Part II contains a transla- 
tion of the Heike Monogatari, by A. L. Sadler, 
a romance belonging to the beginning of the 
Kamakura period of Japanese history in which 
events are described and moralized upon from 
the standpoint of Buddhist philosophy. 





¢JAPAN, YESTERDAY, TO-DAY—AND To. 
MORROW? Joseph H. Longford. Nine 
teenth Century, 1919 (July), 47-65. 430. 

t JAPAN AND CHINA—THE MISSIONARIES’ SHARE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. JE, 1919 
(Jan.), 20-3. 431. 

tTHE Worst Sociat SICKNESS IN JaPan, 
William Merrell Vories. JE, 1919 (April), 
115-8. 432. 

An exposure of the,evils of the gochiso-geisha 
system. 

tSocia, Servicz. JE, 1919 (Mar.), 90-7, 
433. 


¢PROGREssINCoREA. BishopTrollope. EW, 
1919 (July), 246-57. 434. 
¢THECRImson Dawn. Korea Magasine. 1919, 


435- 

R serial story dealing with native lifeJwhich 
has appeared in successive, numbers} of the 
Korea Magazine. 

See also 439 (Relations with China); 479 
(Education); 485 (Christian Literature); 
486 (Korean Leaders) ; 500-r (Religion). 


ForREIGN FinanciaL CONTROL IN CBINA, 
T. W. Overlach. ix+xiii+295 pp. New 
bad Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 1919. 
430. 


HovusEBoat Days 1n Cuina._ J. O. P. Bland. 
vii+289 pp. London: Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


7. 
A re-issue of a book first published in 1909. 


CHINA OF THE CHINESE. E. T. C. Werner. 
xv+309 pp. London: Pitman. gs. net. 
1919. 438. — : 

Several previous volumes ir this yore 
series have already been noted. Mr Werner 
was in the Consular Service in China. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 
DURING THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
16 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 34. 
net. I919. 439. 

Law REFORM IN CHINA. Wang Chung-Hui. 
16 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 34. 
net. I919. 440. 


® | CutngsE Lyrics FROM THE Book oF JADE. 


Translated from the French of Judith 
Gautier by James Whitall. 48 pp. Lon- 
don: Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net. 
1919. 441. P 

ForEIGN Macic. JeanCarterCochran. Illus. 
191 pp. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. $1.50. I919. 442. , 
». Attractive tales of Chinese folk in the region 
surrounding a great hospital. Some of t 
sketches have already appeared in magazines. 
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Tue Catt oF CutNA. Charles T. Paul. 105 | 
pp. Indianapolis: College of Missions. | 
1919. 443. : : 

An effective pamphlet issued by two missionary 
organizations with a view to setting forth the 
life service which their mission fields offer to 
students. 

List OF CHINESE-MosLEM TERMS. Prepared 
by Isaac Mason. 15 pp. Shanghai: Com- 
mittee on Work among Moslems of the 
China Continuation Committee. 1919. 
444. 

See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions) ; 
420 (Hudson Taylor); 480-r (Education) ; 
487 (Church); 522 (Magazine). 


Malay Archipelago 
t{ZENDINGSARBEID ONDER DE CHINFESEN OP 
Java EN MapogEra. L. Tiemersma. De 
Macedoniér, xxiii, 1919, 5-6, 65-75. 445. 
ONDER EN MET PapogEa’s. IN DE PRAUW EN 
DOOR HET BOSCH. J. van Muylwijk. 153 
blz. Zendingsstudie-Raad,Den Haag. f 1.25. 
1919. 446. as 
See also 498-9 (Religion). 


Indo-China and Farther india 


LiGHT AND SHADE IN SARAWAK. R. B. 
Dawson. Illus. 36 pp. London: S.P.G. 
6d. net. I919. 447. 


British India and Ceylon 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN INDIA, 
BurMA AND CEYLON, including all British 
India, the Portuguese and French Posses- 
sions and the otected Native States. 
clxxv+726 pp. London: Murray. 24s. 
net. I919. 448. 

Co-OPERATION IN INDIA. Henry W. Wolff. 
vii+352 pp. London: Thacker. 12s. net. 
1919. 449. 

A discriminating study of results and of 
tendencies. Valuable for all students of India. 

HistoRY OF THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL. 
J.J. A. Campos. xxvi+283 PP. Calcutta 
and London: Butterworth. s 6.8 net. 
1919. 450. 

THE BENGALI Book oF ENGLISH VERSB. 
Selected and arranged by Theodore D. 
Dunn. xxvii+119 pp. London: Long- 
mans. 7s.6d.net. I919. 45I. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE StoRY OF SERAMPORE AND ITS COLLEGE. 
George Howells, Ph.D., and A. C. Under- 
wood, B.D. 85 pp. Serampore: Faculty 
of Serampore College. 1919. 452. 

SoctaL IpEALs IN InpDIA. William Paton. 
112pp. London: U.C.M.E. 1s.3d. 1919. 





53+ 
See review, p. 556. 


In JUNGLE DeptHs: TRUE STORIES FROM A 
MissIonary’s Diary. A.M.Carvell. 132 pp. 
London: R.T.S, 3s. 6d. net. 1919. 454. 

Missionary experiences in Assam. 

See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions) ; 
477 (Evangelistic); 476, 478 (Mass Move- 
ments); 482-3 (Education); 489 (Indians 
and Europeans); 490 (Missions and Nation- 
ality); 4gz-2 (Church); 493 (Indian 
Christian Problems); 497 (Co-operation) ; 
502-5 (Religion); 5z0 (Non-Christian 
Saints); 577 (Labour). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiemse 

ConGrts FRANCAIS DE LA SYRIE. 3, 4 and 
5 JAN. 1919. SEANCES ET TRAVAUX. 
Fascicule II. Sect. d’Archéologie, Histoire, 
Geographie et Ethnographie. 252 pp. 
Marseille: Typographie et Lithographie 
Barlatier. 1919. 455. 

Mainly political and archaeological, but valu- 
able as contributing to the historical background 
of the present situation in Syria. 

SyRIA: THE DESERT AND THE Sown. Ger- 
trude Lowthian Bell. 340 pp. London: 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d.net. 1919. 456. 

The first edition of this illuminating book of 
travel appeared in 1907. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE. 
Maurice H. Farbridge. 32 pp. London: 
Skeffington. Is. net. I919. 457. 


THE Lanp oF Promise. “H. G. Harding. 
116pp. London: C.M.S. 2s. 1919. 458. 
A clear and orderly statement of facts con- 
cerning Palestine, its peoples and religions, with 
chapters on mission work and in particular 
that of the C.M.S. 

Bac LrBanons ByrrGe. Alfred Nielsen. 
Illus. Map. 17opp. Kgbenhavn: Lohse. 
2Kr. 1919. 459. 

See also 4r9 (Student Witnesses) ; 444 (China) ; 
475 (Encyclopedia of Islam); 506 (Religion). 


Africa 
(General) 
¢THE AFRICA OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 
Sir H. H. Johnston. Journal of the African 
Society, 1919 (April), 161-82. 460. 
See also 514 (War). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


ToGoLanp. Albert F. Calvert. Illus. Maps. 
xxxi+86 pp. London: Werner Laurie. 
6s. net. 1918. 462. 

Volumes by the same author on Cameroons, 
South-West Africa and German East Africa have 
already appeared. 


See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions) 
519 (Liquor Traffic). 
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Gast Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba) 
{THE PopuLaATION PROBLEM IN THE UGANDA 
PROTECTORATE. A SUGGESTED REMEDY. | 
Albert R. and Katharine Cook. Uganda | 
Noles, 1919 (Jan.), 19-24. 462. 
UNYAMEVESI 0G TapBoraA. Provst M. H. | 
Lébner. 119 pp. Kgbenhavn: Lohse. | 
1918. 463. 
See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions) ; 
466 (Guide Book); 495 (Kikuyu). 


| 
| 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) | 


History oF SouTH AFRICA FROM 1795-1872. | 
G. McCall Theal. Vol. III (fourth edition). | 
Illus. Maps. xvi+496 pp. London: | 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 1919. 464. 

The first and second volumes of this edition | 
of an old-established standard book of reference | 
now being brought up to date were noted in | 
IRM, 1916 (July), Bibliography No. 407. 

SoutH Arrica. G. McCall Theal. Illus. Map. | 
xx-+522 pp. London: Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
net. 1919. 465. 

‘The Story of the Nations’ series: a new 
edition brought up to June 1916. 


Tue SovutH aNnD East AFRICAN GUIDE. 
Edited annually by A. Samler Brown and 
G. Gordon Brown. liii+773 pp. London: 
Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. I919. 466. 


See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions) ; 
496 (Ordained Africans). 


America and the West indies 


¢Hampton’s SEMI-CENTENNIAL. Southern 

Workman, 1919 (June), 257-324. 467. 
Contains a number of es surveying the 
contribution of Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
to the education and uplift of the American 
Negro. 
Austraiasia and Oceania 

History oF SAMoA. R. M. Watson. Lon- 
don: Whitcombe & Tombs. 5s.net. 1919. 
468. 


Tue Lav Istanps (Fij1) AND THEIR Fairy 
TALEs AND FoLk-torE. T. R. St. Johnston. 
Illus. 145 pp. London: Times k Co. 
Ss. net. 1918. 469. 


See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions) ; 
517 (Labour). 
The Jews 


NoTEs oN THE DipLomaTic HIsTOoRY OF THE 
EWISH NATION, with Texts of Protocols, 
reaty Stipulations, and Other Public Acts 

and Official Documents. Lucien Wolf. 
x+133pp. London: Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne. 10s.6d. 1919. 470 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE: ESSAYS TOWARDS 
THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWISH STarts, 
Herbert Sidebotham. Maps. xii+257 pp, 
London: Constable. 6s. net. 472. 

This small but valuable book is a complement 
to Mr. Sokolow’s larger work reviewed on p. 554. 

JEWIsH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION. 
An Estimate. Joseph Jacobs. 334 pp. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America.. I919. 472. 


COSMOPOLITANISM AND ZronisM. Arthur D, 
Lewis. 16 pp. London: English Zionist 
Federation. 4d. 1919. 473. 


See also 457 (Development of Palestine); 
507-9 (Religion). 


General 

¢RunpscHavu. EMM, 1919 (April), 109-16. 
474- 

See also 417 (Survey of the War and Missions); 
421 (Roman Catholic Missions) ; 422-3 (Pro- 
paganda); 426 (Missions and the War); 
427 (Anglican Missions); 484 (Industrial); 
494 (Church); 5z0 (Non-Christian Saints); 
512 (Social Problems) ; 525 (War) ; 528, 520 
(Drink). 


V. Works of Reference 
THE Encycitopzpia oF Istam. A Dictionary 
of the Geography, Ethnography and Biog- 
raphy of the Muhammadan Peoples. Nos. 
22, 23. Edited by M. Th. Houtsma, T. W. 
Arnold, R. Basset and H. Bauer. 4s. each 
no. 64pp.each. London: Luzac. 1916. 


75. 

The close of hostilities has opened the way for 
accelerating the appearance of this encyclopedia. 
The articles in the three new issues are from 
Hanafis to Idjtihad. This covers the many 
entries under Ibn and terms such as Hausas, 
Hidjaz, Hijra and Ijma’. As indicated in the 
sub-title, geography, ethnography and biography 
are the aspects of Islam chiefly in view. 
Important theological terms such as Ijma‘ and 
‘Id are treated very briefly. The body of suc- 
cinct and scholarly information is invaluable. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 

t Mass MovEMENT PHENOMENA. W.S. Hunt. 
HF, 1919 (June), 208-17. 476. 

{THE EVvANGELISTIC MOVEMENT IN THE 
INDIAN CHURCH. A. Popley. EW, 
1919 (April), 138-44. 477. 

{THE Mass MoveMENT CuHuRcH. F. Goodwill. 
HF, 1919 (April), 131-46. 478. 

Christian Education 
Japan 

tEDUucATIONAL PROBLEMS AND Rerorms. JE, 

1919 (April), 133-40. 479. 








Necessary for the student of ‘Zionism. 


See also 434 (Korea). 
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China 
{PREPARATION OF Workers. Educational Re- 
view (China), 1919 (April), 100-17 ; 125-50. 


0. 

Deals, inter alia, with medical training, the 
social idea in education, teaching of philosophy, 
the standardization of the middle school curriculum 
and teacher training in West China. 

¢Home TEACHING OF THE BLIND IN CHINA. 
CR, 1919 (April), 251-6. 48r. 
India 
¢Epucation IN Inp1a. HF, 1919 (June), 
217-23. 482. 
Notes on the Quinquennial Report on the 
Progress of Education in India. 
¢CuRISTIAN EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
H. Austin. EW, 1919 (July), 258-64. 483. 
See also 452 (Serampore); 490 (Missions and 
Indian Culture). 
General 
See 467 (Hampton). 
Industrial Missions 
{VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN MISSIONS. 
Professor J. Du _ Plessis. MRW, 1919 
(June), 411-20. 484. 
Christian Literature 
KorEa’s NEED FOR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
J. D. Van Buskirk, M.D. 12 pp. Seoul: 
Religious Book & Tract Society. 485. 


IX. The Church in the Mission 
Field 


{THE Missions’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOP- 
1NG MEN. Robert Grierson. Korea Mission 
Field, 1919 (April), 69-72. ’ 

The April number of this magazine deals with 
the development of Christian leaders and includes 
four short papers on preparation for the ministry. 

fINsTITUTIONAL CHURCH WorRK IN CHINA. 
CR, 1919 (April), 226-41. 487. 

Three short papers and a symposium. 

tPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDIANS 
AND EurRoPEANS. W. Paton. IRM, 1919 
(Oct.), 522-30. 489. 

tHow Missions DENATIONALIZE INDIANS. 
K. T. Paul. IRM, 1919 (Oct.), 510-21. 490. 

{SELF-SUPPORT IN THE INDIAN CHURCH. 
Gospel Witness, 1919 (Mar.), 120-6. 492. 

tINDEPENDENT CHURCHES IN THE TAMIL 
Country. H.Sandegren. Gospel Witness, 
1919 (April), 137-42. 492. 

tEverypDAy DIFFICULTIES OF INDIAN CHRIS- 
TIANS. A. J. Marris. EW, 1919 (April), 
121-33. 493. 

tTHE Locat CHURCH AND ITs ACTIVITIES. 
Bishop G. L. King. EW, 1919 (July), 
193-201. 494. 

¢Kixuyu Repiviva. Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
Constructive Quarterly, 1919 (June), 259-75. 
495: Pldte 
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tMr KEABLE’s INDICTMENT OF AFRICAN 
PRIESTS. Bishop of Zanzibar. EW, 1919 
(April), 165-75. 496. 

See also 431, 433 (Japan); 434 (Korea) ; 
477 (Evangelism in the Indian Church) ; 
476, 478 (Mass Movements); 497 (Christianity 
in Madras) ; 516 (Rural Work in India). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 

¢THE UNITED ExpRESSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN Mapras. D. G. M. Leith. HF, 1919 
(May), 169-77. 497. 

See also 495 (Kikuyu). 


Xl. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Ohristian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peopies 
HET ANIMISTISCH HEIDENDOMALS GODSDIENST. 

Dr N. Adriani. 81 pp. The Hague: 
ees van den Zendingsstudie-Raad. 
499. 
¢Primitiv ReEticion. Professor Dr Vilk 
Gronbech. NMT, 1919 (Feb.), 1-16. 499. 
See also 469 (Folk-lore, Fiji). 


Religions of Japan and Korea 


{CHRISTIANIZING JAPANESE Customs. Em- 
PEROR WorsuHiP. William H. Erskine. 
JE, i919. I. (Mar.), 77-80; II. (April), 
128-32. 500. 

¢THE ‘NEw’ JapaNEsSE NaTIONAL CULT. 
G. H. Pole. CMR, 1919 (June), 127-35. 
50r. 

See also 429 (Asiatic Society). 


Religions of india 


THE FoL_K-ELEMENT IN Hinpu CULTURE: A 
CONTRIBUTION TO Socio-RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
IN Hinpu Fork Institutions. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, assisted by Hemendra K. 
Rakshit. London: Longmans. I5s. net. 
1917. 502. 

May be consulted in libraries. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA INTERPRETED. Holden 
Edward Sampson. xxii+165 pp. London: 
Rider. 3s.6d.net. 1919. 503. 

{THE CONCEPTION OF KARMA IN THE KORAN 
AND THE NEw TESTAMENT. H. A. Walter. 
Young Men of India, 1919 (April), 203-9. 
504. 

" Buddhism 

{THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
CreYLon. II. J. Paul S. R. Gibson. IRM, 
1919 (Oct.), 531-45. 505. 

islam 

MoHAMMED Rasut ALLAH. M. Lindenborn. 

32 blz. Rotterdam: Bredée. f0.25. 1919. 


506. 
See also 475 (Encyclopedia) ; 504 (Karma in 
the Koran). 
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Judaism 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES FOR 
Jewisn Peoprs. A. Lukyn Williams. Vol. 
li. vii+207 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 7s. 

-met. I919. 507. 
A review is in preparation. 

Tue RELIGION OF IsRAEL. George A. Barton. 
289 pp. London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
net. 1919. 508. 

HEBREW PoETRY OF TO-DAY AND EZEKIEL 
(PRIEST AND PROPHET). Two lectures. 
I. Wassilevsky. With a preface by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Herford. 68 pp. Manchester : 
Sherratt & Hughes. 2s. net. 509. 

The first lecture is on four modern Russian- 
Hebrew poets, the second is a study of Ezekiel. 
See also 473 (Zionism). 





International Review of Misstons 


¢Some EFFects oF THE WAR ON AFRICA, 
James Dexter Taylor, D.D. MRW, 1919 
(June), 439-46. 514. 

¢MissIONS AND THE GREAT War. H. D- 
Griswold, D.D., Ph.D. Indian Standard, 
1919 (Mar.), 75-80. 575. 

¢REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON RURAL 
Work. Young Men of India, 1919 (Matr.), 
160-6. 576. 

¢Inpian Lasour 1n Fit. C. F. Andrews, 
Modern Review, 1919 (May), 467-72. 517. 

{THE WorRLD-WIDE PROGRESS OF PROHIBI- 


Trion. Guy Hayler. MRW, 1919 (May) 
351-6. 578. 


tA New DEVELOPMENT IN THE WEST AFRICA 








Genera! 
¢THE SprrITUAL EXPERIENCE OF Non-CurIs- 
TIAN Saints. P. J. gan. IRM, 1919 
(Oct.), 500-9. 570. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


THE CHURCH, THE EMPIRE AND THE WORLD. 
Sir Arthur Hirtzel, K.C.B. 128 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 1919. 


451r. 

Thoughtful addresses by a leading Anglican 
layman. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND NATIONAL PoLitics, 
Nathan Séderblom. IRM, 1919 (Oct.), 
491-9. 5IIa. 

SoctaL PROBLEMS AND THE East. 
oF Honour. Frank Lenwood. 
London: U.C.M.E. 2s. 6d. net. 

See review, p. 556. 


RELIGION AND THE War. E. Hershey Sneath, 


A Point 
208 pp. 
I9I9. 512. 


Liguor TraFFic. A. J. Macdonald. CMR, 
1919 (June), 104-13. 519. 

{THe Drin« ee IN THE Mission 
Fretps. Articles by various writers. MRW, 
1919 (May), 365-84. 520. 

See also 417, 426 (Missions and the War); 433 
(Social Service, Japan); 434 (Korea); 
439 (Japan and China); 453 (Social Ideals 
in India); 460 (Future of Africa); 462 
(Public Health in Uganda); 490 (Missions 
and Indian Culture). 


Xill, Hortatory and Practical 


{Tue InFLuENce or THE Hoy Spirit In 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. A. D. Martin. 
EW, 1919 (July), 211-19. 52z. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Tue Cu1na Booxman. Edited by Dr Darroch 
and Dr W. P. Chen. Shanghai: Christian 
Publishers’ Association. 522. 

A quarterly periodical, partly in English, 





Ph.D., LL.D. 178 pp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. en 1918. 523. 


Contains a | on War and Massions by 
Professor Harlan P. Beach. | 


ABBREVIATION OF 


=Aligemeine Missions-Zeitschrift 
=Church Missionary Review 

= Chinese Recorder 

= Die ev dischen Missionen 
ey per Missions-Magasin 
= The East and The West 

= Harvest Field 

=/nternational Review of Missions 
=Japan Evangelist 


partly in Chinese, designed to give information 
about the preparation, publication and distribu- 
tion of Christian books in Chinese, and also about 
non-Christian books in Chinese. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


MNZG=Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggeneotschap 

= Missionary Review of the World 

=Moslem World 

=Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

=Svensk Missionstidskrift 

=Zettschrift fiir Missionshunde und Religtons- 

on wissenschaft 





=Journal of Race Development 
When other magasines are referred to, the full title is given, 


=Zeittschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
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[ The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. 


For names of authors, see p. 576. 


fp. 1-144 are in the January issue; pp. 145-288 in April; pp. 289-432 


in July ; pp. 433-576 in October.) 


Administration— 

See Co-operation. 

Africa— 

Conference on, in North America, 42. 

See also East and Central Africa, South 
Africa, West Africa and _ various 
countries, War. 

America— 

See Canada, North America. 

AMERICA, FOREIGN MISSIONARY CO-OPERA- 
TION AND UNITY AT THE HoME BASE In, 
39-52 

American missions, effect of war on— 
American Board, 444-6, 452, 481; 

Friends, 451; Lutheran, an 493, 475; 
Presbyterian Church in U.S.A., 447-8 
452-3, 454, 474, 484; Reformed. Church, 
454; Syrian Protestant College, 448 ; 
statistics of, 483. 

APOLOGETICS, MISSIONARY, 388-97. 

APOSTOLIC GOSPEL, THE, 289-302. 

APPEAL OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE TO 
THE MAN OF 1919, THE, 18-26. 

ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPMAN, 357-65. 

Asia, book review, 398-401. 

Australia, 413; book review, 270-2. 


Bahaism, book review, 123-5. 
Bible— 

teaching of, in India, 206-7, 212-6. 

translations, 245; in Korea, 278-9; in 
China, 371 ; book review, 277-8. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, INTERNATIONAL Seemomany 

138-44, 283-8, 424-32, 565-70. 

Board of Missionary Preparation (North 

America), 45-6, 67, 128, 418. 

Board of Study for the Preparation of Mis- 

sionaries (Great Britain), 83. 

British East Africa, German missions in, 468. 

See also War. : 

British GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONS OF 

ALIEN NATIONALITY, THE, 331-40. 

British Missions, effect of war on— 

Africa Inland Mission, 468; British Jews 
Society, 480; British Sy tian Mission, 
449; China Inland Mission, 476, 484; 
Church mas? 485 Society, 450-1, 452, 
453, 456, 457, ~ 466, 471, 472, 473, 
477 ;_ Church otland, 457, 472; 
Edinburgh Medical Mission, 451; Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Association, 449; 
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British Missions, effect of war on (continued)— 
Irish Presbyterian Church, 480; Jerusalem 
and the t Mission, 451; London 
Jews’ Society, 453, 480; London Mission- 
ary Society, 457, 464, 471; Sudan 
Pioneer Mission, 466; U.F. Church of 
Scotland, 454, 457, 464, 4697, 472, 480; 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
455-6, 470, 472; Wesleyan Methodist 
my Society, 464-5,]466 ; statistics 

2, 


of, 480, 485. 
Buddhism— 
in Ceylon, 342-51, 352, 354, 410-13, $3I- 
45 passim. 


book reviews, 122-3, 267-9, 410-13, 419- 
20. 

BUILDING OF THE CHURCH AMONG VILLAGE 
CoMMUNITIES, THE. II. THE Nortu INDIAN 
PRESBYTERIAN Mass MOVEMENT, 193-204. 

BUILDING OF THE UGANDA CATHEDRAL, THE, 


227-37. 


Cameroons, 440, 454, 473-4. 
Canada, 40, 335-6, 413. 
effect of war, 484. 
Caroline Islands, effect of war, 475. 
Ceylon— 
cagceech to Buddhists, 539-45. 
language, 536-9. 
literature and thought, 531-6. 
social custom in, 351-6. 
See also Buddhism. 
CEYLON, THE PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


IN, 341-56, 531-45. 
China— 


Christian medical education, 66. 
Continuation Committee, 63, 192, 238, 368, 
417. 
German missions in, 475-6. 
social problems, 556-9. 
surveys in, 244-5. 
book reviews, 127-9, 254-7, 258-60, 279— 
80, 400-1, 415-7, 420-1, 349-51, 556-9. 
See also Bible, Christian Literature, Co- 
operation, Education, Evangelism, Gov- 
ernments and Missions, Mohammedanism, 
War. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE’ IN 
SURVEY OF, 366-77. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COUNCIL IN CHINA, 
PLANS OF THE NEw, 238-53. 


CHINA, THE 
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Christian Literature— 
at home base, 43-4, 108; in China, 6s, 
238-53, 366-77; India, 65; Near East, 

66; Palestine, 66. 
Christian Literature Council in China, 238- 


53. 
Chistian Press Bureau in China, 248-50. 
Committee on, British section, 65-6. 
distribution of, 65-6. 
need of, for Chinese Church, 373-4, 375. 
book reviews, 118-20, 127-9. 
See also Bible, Co-operation. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND NATIONAL POLITICs, 
491-9. 
Christianity— 
AposToLic GOSPEL, THE, 289-302. 
appeal of, to the artisan, 110-11; to 
usiness men, 109-10. 
ETERNAL SOURCE OF MISSIONS, THE, 7-17. 
movement towards, 474-5, 478. 
non-Christian saints and, 500-9. 
itical consciousness and, 304-5. 
k reviews, 129-30, 131-3. : 
See also Church in Mission Field, Evangelism. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON, THE PRESENTA- 
TION OF, 341-56, 531-45. 
CuuRcH, DEVELOPING A DOMINANTLY MISs- 
SIONARY, 95-103. 
Church in the Mission Field— 
accessions to, 475, 478. 
baptisms, 200-1, 325, 408, 457, 458, 462, 
463, 464, 468-9, 471, 475, 478. 
development of, 193-204, 324, 325, 413- 
5. 
effect of war, 455-7, 461-78 passim. 
language problem, 327-8, 462. 
literary talent, development of, 241-4. 
problems of, 155-72, 317-8, 511-3. 
self-support, 317. 
Statistics of, 318. 
status of indigenous workers, 409. 
Sunday schools, need of, 211. 
total abstinence, 317. 
training of indigenous workers, 210-7, 246-7, 


318-9. 
Uganda Cathedral, building of, 227-37. 
k reviews, 401, 407-10, 413-5. 
See also Bible, Christian Literature, Co- 
operation, Education, Evangelism, Mass 
ovements. 

CHURCH, THE BUILDING OF THE, AMONG 
ViLtLaGE ComMuNITIES. II. THE NorTH 
INDIAN PRESBYTERIAN Mass MOVEMENT, 
193-204. 


Oo— 

Caeieeace of Protestant Missionary Societies, 
321. 

Continuation Committee, 326. 

missionary problems in, 327-30. 

unoccupied territory, 322-3. 

book review, 274-5. 

See alse Education, Governments and 
Missions, Language, Mohammedanism, 


Congo (continued )— 
Race, R.C. Missions, Surveys, Swedish 
Missions. 
CONGO, THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN, 314- 
30. 
Continuation Committee— 
appointment of, 55. 
development of work of, 56-70. 
headquarters of, 59—6o. 
See also China, Congo. 
Co-OPERATION AND UNITY AT THE Home Base 
IN AMERICA, FOREIGN MISSIONARY, 39-52. 
Co-OPERATION—ItTs NECESSITY AND Cost, 
173-92. 
CO-OPERATION SINCE 1910, THE GROWTH OF 
MISSIONARY, 53-70. 
Co-operation— 
at home base, 39-52, 53-70, 173-4, 331-40 
passim, 434; in China, 238-53, 415-7; 
Congo, 319, 320, 321, 326-7; German 
East Africa, 472; Korea, 414-5; Syria, 
477; among continental societies, 497- 


9. 

in administration, 66; Christian literature, 
43-4, 65-6, 185-6, 238-53; education, 
183-4, 319, 320; medical education, 66; 
missionary survey, 64; preparation of 
missionaries, 45-6, 67; presentation of 
missionary appeal, 67, 186-7. 

Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 58, 68, 191, 332, 
335, 339- 5 

Emergency Committee, 57-8, 60, 68. 

necessity and cost, 173-92. 

need for, in approach to governments, 177- 
83; in missionary propaganda, 115-7. 

book reviews, 274-5, 414-5, 415-7. 

See also Continuation Committee, Finance. 


Danish missions, effect of war, 454, 463-4, 484, 
486, 490, 493; statistics, 487. 

DEVELOPING A DOMINANTLY MISSIONARY 
CHURCH, 95-103. 

P The Philosophy of Neighbourly L 6-8 

he Phi of Nei urly Love, 546-8. 
Dutch East ladies, Geneon missions in, 478. 
Dutch missions, effect of war, 481, 486. 


East Africa— 
missionary problems in, 155-72. 
Uganda Cathedral, 227-37. 
See also War. 
Education— ’ 
at the home base, 44, 95-103 passim, 106- 
8; in Africa, 64, 183, 364-5; Ceylon, 
544-5; China, 64, 364-5; go, 317, 


50, 478 ; Togoland, 474 ; Sony: 445-6. 
agricultural, 319, 478; industrial, 320-!, 








362-5, 464; medical, 66, 184-5; theo- 
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Education (continued)— 
logical, 214-5 ; - the negro, 357-65 ; o 
women, 64-5, I 
Committee on Education, 64-5. 
language restrictions, 319-20. 
need for, in political reconstruction, 303, 
05, 31 
relation +4 evangelism, 382. 
training of Sunday- -school teachers, 211-7. 
book reviews, 407-10, 563. 
See also Co-operation, Mass Movements. 
Egypt, book reviews, 125-6, 403. 
ue also War. 
ETERNAL SOURCE OF MISSIONS, THE, 7-17. 
EuROPEANS, PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS BE- 
TWEEN INDIANS AND, 522-30. 
Evangelism— 
in China, 63, 247; Congo, 317, 322; India, 
209-10, 306, 311-3, 382-7 ; Sunday schools, 
209-10. 
literature for, 245. 
relation to political reform, 306, 311-3. 
See also Education, Mass Movements. 


Finance— 

co-operation in, at the home base, 44-5, 
187-92. 

Finnish missions, effect of war, 473. 481, 484, 
486, 490; statistics, 487. 

ForEIGN MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION AND 
UNITY AT THE HOME BASE IN AMERICA, 39- 
52. 

France— 

Paris Evangelical Mission, effect of war, 
481, 484, 486, 490; statistics, 487. 

FURLOUGH, THE BEST USE OF MISSIONARY, 
218-26. 

Furlough, missionary, 75-6, 82-4. 
dislocation of, 479, 489-90. 
problems of, 218-26. 


German missions, effect of war, 68, 339, 459- 


Basel, 464-5, 466-7, 473, 476; Berlin, 


468-9, 471, 472, 476; Bielefeld, 470-1, 
472, 473; Bremen, "467, 474; Evan- 
gelical Jerusalem Union, 477; Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Mission, 493; General 


Evangelical Protestant Missionary Society, 
475, 476; German Baptists, 473-4 ; 
German Aid Society for Christian Charity 
in the East, 477; German Orient 
Mission, 477; Gossner, 460-1; Hanover 
Evangelical Lutherans, 469 ; Hermanns- 
burg, 462-3, 469; Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses, 466, 477; Kiel, 476; 
Liebenzell, 475, 476; Leipzig, 463, 468, 
471, 473, 493; Moravians, 469, 471, 
472; Neuendettelsau, 475; Neukirchen, 
468, 472, 478; Rhenish, 465, 468, 473, 
476, ‘478 ; Schleswig-Holstein, 
462, 472. 
GosPEL, THE APOSTOLIC, 289-302. 
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GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONS OF ALIEN 
NATIONALITY, THE BRITISH, 331-40. 
Governments and Missions— 
at home base, 46, 68-70, 331-40 passim; 
in Africa, 395; Caroline Islands, 475 ; 
China, 476; Congo, 319-20, 328-9; 
Dutch Bg Indies, 478; Gold Coast, 
467 ; ra | Kong, 465; India, 334-7, 
460, Br yria, 449; Togoland, 474. 
attitude towards German missions, 331-40, 
459, 491-9 passim. 
British Government and alien missionaries, 
331-40. 
See also Co-operation. 
Great Britain— 
attitude towards alien missionaries, 331-40. 
British missions in war areas, 444-58. 
GROWTH OF MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION SINCE 
1910, THE, 53-70. 


Hampton Institute, 357-65 passim. 
Hawaii, 360; book review, 272-4. 
HINDUISM, POLITICAL REFORM AND, 303-13. 
Hinduism— 
caste and political reform, 307-10. 
motive power, lack of, 308-11. 
ey of, 310, 391-2, 546-8. 
ok review, 419-20. 
History of Missions— 
in Congo, 314-7; new stage in, 54; book 
reviews, 118-20, 254-7, 270-4, 413-5. 
History of Religions, book review, 551-3. 
HoME BASE IN AMERICA, FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Co-OPERATION AND UNITY AT THE, 39-52. 
HomE Base, SOME UNOCCUPIED FIELDS AT 
THE, 104-17. 
Home Base NuMBER OF IRM, 3-117. 
Home Base— 
administration, 71-87. 
business methods at, 71-5, 84-7. 
development of Church, 95-103. 
effect of war, 441-2. 
furlough and deputation work, problems 
of, 222-4. 
organization of, 28-30, 33-8; 
71-9; London, 79-87. 
presentation of missionary appeal, 186-7. 
unoccupied fields, 104-17. 
World Missionary Conference, 
passim. 
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